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MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  (") 

BY  FREDERIC  C.  HOAVE,  PH.  D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  Great  Britain  municipal  OA\mership  is  commonU  knoAAm  as 
municipal  trading.  Its  critics  call  it  municipal  socialism.  But  it 
is  not  socialistic  in  intent,  whateA^er  its  ultimate  significance  mav  be. 
The  great  extension  of  municipal  actiAuty  that  has  taken  place  in 
recent  A^ears  is  not  inspired  by  socialistic  inotiA^es;  at  least  they  are 
secondai’AL  Municipal  OAAuiership  Avas  primarily  promoted  by  the 
business  men  in  control  of  the  toAAm  councils,  men  aa’Iio  AA’ere  not  so- 
cialists bv  aiiA^  means.  In  maiw  cities  socialists  haA^e  a representation 
in  the  council,  but  they  haA^e  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  poAA^er  to  di- 
rect public  opinion,  although  they  are  ahvays  to  be  found  on  the  side 
of  any  moA^ement  for  a furtherance  of  municipal  oAAuiership. 

In  its  beginnings  municipal  OAAuiership  aa  rs  not  socialistic,  it  Avas 
not  even  an  outgroAAdh  of  tlie  labor  moA^ement ; it  came  rather  from 
the  mercantile  or  commercial  classes.  The  councils  of  seA^eral 
boroughs,  notably  West  Ham  and  Battersea,  are  controlled  by  labor 
representatiAT^s,  but  the  larger  cities  and  county  boroughs  are  in 
the  hands  of  business  men,  aaIio,  AAuth  tlie  more  public  spirited  of  the 
leisure  class,  make  up  the  personnel  of  municipal  administration. 

« The  present  report  is  based  on  a study  of  the  leading  cities  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  during  the  summer  of  1905.  It  represents,  in  reality, 
the  results  of  three  separate  investigations  into  the  same  subject,  the  earlier 
ones  being  on  personal  initiative.  The  official  investigation  was  conducted  by 
personal  imiuiry  and  conference  with  officials  and  citizens  in  nearly  all  of  the 
leading  cities.  It  was  supplemented  by  circulars  of  inquiry  sent  to  more  than 
one  hundred  local  authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  documentary  reports 
on  which  the  conclusions  of  the  report  are  based  are  readily  accessible  to  those 
who  desire  further  information. 
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Moreover,  the  movement  was  well  under  way  long  before  the  voice 
of  labor  was  raised  in  local  affairs.  Many  cities  have  owned  their 
water  and  gas  undertakings  for  generations.  The  later  extension 
of  the  movement  to  street  railways,  electric  lighting  and  power,  and 
telephone  service  has  been  urged  as  a natural  and  proper  application 
of  a programme  that  had  already  justified  itself  in  a financial  and 
social  way. 

Municipal  ownership  did  not  come  in  unopposed.  It  had  its  wa}^ 
to  make,  both  locally  and  in  Parliament.  It  is  still  a heated  politi- 
cal question,  and  occupies  a large  amount  of  attention  at  Westminster 
and  in  the  press.  For  public  ownership  is  trenching  on  private  busi- 
ness— on  the  big  business  of  municipal  franchises,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  small  business  of  the  manufacturer  and  retail  dealer. 
The  opposition  of  the  latter  is  as  yet  unorganized  and  insignificant. 
The  organized  hostility  comes  almost  exclusively  from  the  former 
class,  chiefly  the  electric  lighting  and  traction,  the  steam  railway, 
and  the  other  franchise  companies,  whose  identity  with  the  financial 
interests  of  the  nation  creates  a common  class  feeling. 

In  the  towns,  however,  the  issue  is  not  one  of  principle  ; it  is  one 
of  expediency,  of  business  advantage.  Thus  far  the  movement  has 
had  with  it  the  large  element  which  passes  in  Great  Britain  without 
protest  as  “ the  middle  class.”  This  class  is  dominant  in  local  poli- 
tics, though  not  in  Parliament.  From  it  the  majority  of  the  town 
councils  are  made  up.  It  is  the  great  taxpaying  class,  and  it  has 
seemingly  been  following  what  it  deemed  to  be  self-interest  in  the 
promotion  of  schemes  for  the  ownership  of  the  street  railway, 
electricity,  and  gas  undertakings. 

In  its  present  stage  of  development  municipal  ownership  is  in- 
spired by  no  ideal  of  a changed  social  order,  and  the  movement  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  one  for  improved  service,  for  business  thrift, 
for  the  relief  of  the  taxpayer  from  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  for 
increased  revenue  for  the  community. 

t/ 

THE  MOTIVES  OF  MUNICIPALIZATION.  , . 

Municipalization  has  become  a political  issue  in  Great  Britain 
within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  During  this  period  it  has  swept 
over  the  country  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  sho’svs  no  signs  of 
abatement.  Nowhere  is  there  any  general  demand  for  a return  to 
private  operation  of  water,  gas,  or  street-railway  enterprises,  and  only 
in  occasional  instances  have  communities  abandoned  their  electric- 
lighting  enterprises. 

In  a certain  sense  the  starting  point  of  the  present  phase  of  the 
movement  was  the  successful  experiment  of  Glasgow  in  the  operation 
of  her  street  railways,  Avhich  the  city  took  over  in  1894.  Other 
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cities  followed  her  lead  with  very  general  success.  The  municipali- 
zation of  the  street  railways  was  rendered  the  more  natural  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1870,  known  as  the  Tramways  Act, 
which  authorized  the  local  authorities  to  lav  tracks  and  then  lease 
them  to  a private  company  for  operation.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years  the  cities  had  power  to  operate  the  enterprise  themselves.  Such 
leases  were  very  generally  made  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  and  the 
systems  were  worked  as  horse-car  lines.  The  private  companies 
rarely,  if  ever,  equipped  them  with  electricity.  During  the  last  ten 
years  these  leases  have  been  terminating.  Coincident  with  their 
termination  electricity  began  to  be  generally  recognized  as  the  proper 
method  of  propulsion.  These  two  facts — the  short-term  franchises, 
together  with  the  application  of  electricity  to  street-railvray  opera- 
tion— made  it  an  easv  as  well  as  a natural  matter  for  the  cities  to 

A. 

enter  the  field.  The  companies  could  not  a fiord  to  equip  the  lines 
with  electricity  under  their  expiring  grants.  In  consequence  the 
serwce  deteriorated.  The  cities  were  then  unwilling  to  grant  new 
leases  to  companies  which  they  felt  had  misused  their  powers,  even 
though  the  failure  of  the  companies  to  properly  equip  their  systems 
was  due  to  their  inabilitv  to  meet  the  financial  burdens  incident  to 
the  reequipment. 

The  act  of  Parliament  authorizing  electric  light  and  power  enter- 
prises unexpectedly  operated  in  the  same  way.  All  franchises  or 
working  powers  for  private  corporations  must  be  obtained  from  Par- 
liament : thev  can  not  be  granted  bv  the  town  council.  The  cities 
have  no  legal  control  over  franchises,  except  in  the  case  of  street  rail- 
ways, and  even  in  this  case  it  is  of  a negative  sort.  The  Electric 
Lighting  and  Power  Act  gives  the  private  companies  franchises 
which  are  virtuallv  exclusive  for  fortv-two  vears.  ATien  private  cor- 
porations  sought  powers  to  operate,  the  cities  rushed  to  Parliament  to 
prevent  them.  In  order  to  do  this  they  had  to  get  the  powers  them- 
selves; but  to  hold  the  powers  they  had  to  act.  Hence  some  towns 
erected  lighting  plants  in  order  to  escape  being  turned  over  to  a pri- 
vate company.  Other  cities,  like  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  and  Birming- 
ham, permitted  private  companies  to  enter  unopposed.  They  soon 
saw  the  business  growing  rapidly.  As  the  enterprise  became  estab- 
lished the  franchises  increased  in  value.  ISIanv  towns,  feeling  that  the 
business  must  be  eventuallv  taken  over,  and  seeing  that  the  franchises 
were  increasing  in  value  from  vear  to  vear,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  companies,  and  paid  immense  sums  for  the  franchises  in 
order  to  anticipate  their  further  increase  in  value. 

These  facts  explain  in  a measure  why  municipal  ownership  has  pro- 
ceeded with  so  much  rapidity  within  recent  years.  Other  causes  are 
also  operative  on  public  opinion.  The  general  reasons  assigned  in 
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Great  Britain  for  this  growth  may  be  classed  under  four  heads,  as 
follows : 

First.  A desire  for  better  and  more  efficient  service.  It  was  felt 
that  private  ownership,  interested,  as  it  was,  onl}^  in  dividends,  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  operate  enterprises  so  as  to  produce  the  largest 
social  results.  With  this  was  the  belief  that  under  public  ownership 
rates  and  charges  could  be  reduced  to  the  consumer  and  that  the  earn- 
ings could  be  used  for  tlie  betterment  of  the  service  or  the  lowering 
of  its  cost. 

Second.  These  enterprises  were  felt  to  be  essentially  public  in  their 
nature,  because  of  their  monopolistic  character  and  the  lack  of  that 
competition  which  secures  efficiency  in  other  industry.  Moreover, 
they  are  identified  with  the  city  in  many  ways.  The  life  and  comfort 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  proper  administration  of  the  cit3^’s  de- 
partments, are  dependent  upon  water,  light,  power,  and  transit.  All 
of  these  services  use  the  streets.  In  order  to  prevent  friction  it  was 
felt  that  these  enterprises  should  be  under  one  authoriW,  and  that 
authoritv,  from  the  nature  of  things,  could  onl}^  be  the  city. 

Third.  The  street-railway  employees  were  generally  underpaid  and 
overworked.  Their  hours  of  labor  were  from  seventy  to  ninety  per 
week,  and  wages  Avere  Ioav.  The  condition  of  the  men  Avas  constantly 
under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and,  forming  a numerous  bod}^,  they 
could  and  did  make  their  grieATinces  heard. 

Fourth.  It  Avas  felt  that  the  earnings  of  such  industries  should  go 
into  the  public  treasury.  EA^ery  Amter  in  England  is  a taxpa^^er  or  a 
])roperty  oAvner,  and  he  feels  his  taxes  because  he  pays  directly.  Local 
taxes  are  largely  assessed  against  the  tenant  or  occupier,  and  not 
against  the  OAvner.  We  liaA^e  no  appreciation  in  America  of  the  com- 
manding interest  of  the  poorest  householder  or  tenant  in  the  tax  rate. 
It  is  a topic  of  consuming  interest,  and  the  ratepayer  and  the  Amter 
saw  in  these  enterprises  a means  of  relief  from  a part  of  their  burdens. 


SCOPE  OF  MUXICIPAL  OWXEPvSHIP. 


Within  the  last  ten  years  public  as  opposed  to  priAUite  operation 
has  become  generally  accepted  as  to  Avater,  gas,  electric  lighting, 
street  raihvays,  and  markets.  Parliament  itself,  Avhich  has  been 
cautious  in  its  grant  of  poAvers,  noAV  treats  these  industries  as  natu- 
rally^ public  ones,  and  in  case  of  contest  the  doubt  is'in  favor  of  the 
local  authority.  ActiA^e  hostility  to  public  oAvnership  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  big  business  interests  Avhich  suffer  through 
the  loss  of  franchise  priAuleges.  All  other  classes  accept  municipal 
OAvnership  much  as  America  accepts  the  schools,  libraries,  parks,  and 
Avater,  fire,  and  police  ser\dce.  But  Avhile  the  principle  is  almost 
uniA^ersally  accepted,  its  application  by  the  individual  city  is  a 
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question  of  present  expediency,  of  the  price  to  be  paid,  or  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  private  enterprise  already  in  the  field  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  extent  to  which  municipalization  has  extended  in  the  more 
important  services  appears  from  the  following  table.  This  indicates 
the  number  of  public  and  private  undertakings  in  Great  Britain, 
together  Avith  the  capital  iiiA^ested  by  each.  The  figures  are  the  most 
recent  available.  In  most  instances  they  are  for  the  year  1903. 


number  of  public  AND  PRIVATE  WATER,  GAS,  ELECTRICITY,  AND  STREET- 
RAILWAY  UNDERTAKINGS  AND  TOTAL  CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  EACH  CLASS. 


Kind  of  enterprise. 

Public  undertakings. 

Private  companies. 

Number. 

Total  cap- 
ital. 

Number. 

Total  cap- 
ital. 

AVater 

1.045 

8330,914,491 

251 

$197,850, 964 

Gas - - - 

173,919,089 

454 

375,348,459 

Electricity 

.334 

a 155, 728, 000 

174 

a 133, 828, 750 

Sti*eet  railways ---  

142 

119,061,278 

154 

83,660,551 

Total 

1, 777 

779,622,858 

1,033 

790,688,724 

0 Approximate. 


Since  the  aboA^e  date  many  electricity  undertakings  liaA^e  been 
opened  by  local  authorities,  while  a number  of  street-raihvay  lines 
liaA’e  passed  from  priAuite  to  public  control. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  shows  that  London  has  municipalized 
water,  the  Thames  steamboat  serAuce,  and  surface  tramways.  The 
gas,  subway,  and  bus  systems  are  still  in  priAuite  hands.  Out  of  the 
29  administratiA^e  areas  of  London  endowed  with  certain  municipal 
powers  11  haAx  taken  OA^er  the  electricity  supply,  Avhile  15  priAuite 
companies  liaA^e  been  granted  franchises  Avithin  the  metropolitan 
area.  Outside  of  London  the  town  of  Xewcastle-upon-Tyne,  the 
Newcastle  district,  Bournemouth,  and  Preston  are  the  only  local 
areas  of  any  magnitude  supplied  by  priA^ate  electric-lighting  com- 
panies. Practically  all  of  the  large  cities,  with  the  exception  of 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  CoA’entry,  both  oayii  and  operate  their  trac- 
tion systems.  Sheffield  and  LiA^erpool  are  among  the  few  large  cities 
outside  *of  London  which  are  supplied  by  priA^ate  gas  companies. 

Municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain  has  become  an  issue  of 
wider  scope  than  the  OAvnership  and  Avorking  of  street  railways,  gas, 
electric  lighting,  and  water  serAuces.  These  so-called  natural  monopo- 
lies haA^e  been  A’ery  generally  taken  OA^er  b}^  the  cities.  But  the  moA^e- 
ment  has  not  stopped  there.  In  A^arious  places  it  has  come  to  include 
municipal  dwellings,  docks,  markets,  and  baths,  race  courses,  oyster 
fisheries,  slaughterhouses,  milk  depots,  employment  bureaus,  and 
sewage  farms.  The  Brighton  corporation  oaa  ns  the  local  race  course, 
from  which  it  deriA^es  a reA^enue  of  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a year. 
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Municipal  theaters  have  been  opened  at  Brighton  and  Southborough, 
West  Ham  manufactures  its  own  paving  stones  and  sells  them  to  con- 
tractors at  a profit.  Colchester  has  a municipal  oyster  bed.  Man- 
chester produces  soap,  oil,  tallow,  and  mortar  as  residuals  from  ita 
gas  and  other  industries.  Many  cities  supplying  gas  deal  in  stoveg 
and  gas  fittings.  Others,  dealing  in  electricity,  wire  the  houses  and 
supply  them  with  fittings.  Southport  and  Bradford  are  advocating 
municipal  tailoring  establishments  to  manufacture  the  uniforms  of 
town  employees. 

In  some  of  the  northern  districts  of  Great  Britain  proposals  have 
been  advanced  that  the  municipalities  should  buy  up  coal  mines  for 
the  supply  of  their  industries  and  the  relief  of  consumers.  Municipal 
insurance  schemes  are  finding  favor,  and  there  is  considerable  agita- 
tion in  behalf  of  municipal  savings  banks  and  brokerage  establish- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  local  securities.  A number  of  cities  supply 
sterilized  milk  for  children,  and  the  ultimate  municipalization  of  the 
entire  milk  supply  is  being  urged.  Glasgov/  maintains  an  institution 
for  the  cure  of  inebriates.  Wolverhampton  sells  ice  to  the  traders  of 
the  town.  Most  of  the  cities  own  markets  which  yield  a large  reve- 
nue. Torquay  breeds  rabbits  on  a water  preserve  and  enjoys  there- 
from a revenue  in  reduction  of  the  rates ; the  city  has  also  undertaken 
sheep  farming.  Tunbridge  Wells  grows  hops  for  sale.  Liverpool 
cultivates  beets.  Many  cities  operate  large  sewage  farms  on  which 
are  grown  supplies  for  the  fire,  police,  and  other  departments.  The 
town  council  of  Glasgow  has  acquired  a number  of  large  halls  where 
concerts  and  entertainments  are  given.  Music  in  the  parks  is  very 
generally  provided  in  a number  of  cities.  Baths  have  been  estab- 
lished in  a number  of  towns. 

In  (Heat  Britain,  as  in  America,  free  libraries,  schools  of  art, 
museums,  and  technical  schools  are  widely  promoted.  The  vestry  of 
Battersea  boasts  a polytechnic  school,  which  holds  evening  classes  in 
art  and  domestic  industry.  It  also  maintains  an  orchestra.  The 

9.' 

institution  is  managed  much  as  is  a city  club. 

CZj 

This  growth  of  municipal  ownership  has  aroused  criticism,  and 
exhaustive  parliamentary  investigations  have  been  made,  inasmuch 
as  the  dependence  of  the  city  upon  Parliament  makes  the  question  one 
of  imperial  concern. 

Throughout  Great  Britain  there  are  three  prevailing  points  of  view 

on  the  subject  of  municipal  ownership,  representing  three  classes  of 

/ 

opinion. 

There  are  those  whose  interests  lead  them  naturally  to  oppose  all 
such  activities.  This  class,  while  limited  in  numbers,  is  very  influen- 
tial in  Parliament.  It  includes  the  steam  railways,  whose  local 
business  suffers  by  the  extension  of  municipal  enterprise ; the  bankers 
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and  the  brokers,  whose  business  interests  lie  in  the  promotion  and 
underwriting  of  large  enterprises,  and  the  electric  lighting,  power, 
and  street  railway  interests,  whose  hopes  for  further  franchises  or 
privileges  are  threatened  or  whose  existing  grants  are  jeopardized. 
These  interests  are  strongly  represented  in  both  political  parties; 
they  exercise  great  influence  with  the  press,  and  in  a general  way  they 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  organized  opposition  to  municipal 
ownership. 

The  second  class,  and  a far  larger  one,  is  composed  of  those  who 
would  limit  municipal  enterprise  to  the  so-called  natural  monopolies, 
viz,  the  street  railways  and  the  gas,  water,  electric  light,  and  tele- 
phone undertakings.  Speaking  broadly,  this  class  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  .movement  which  has  brought  about  the  public  owner- 
ship of  these  industries.  It  defends  the  present  extension  of  the 
above-noted  municipal  activities  on  the  ground  that  the  industries 
already  taken  over  are  monopolies  which  supply  services  of  necessity 
to  all  the  members  of  the  community.  This  class  resents  and  joins  in 
opposing  aii}^  extension  of  public  enterprise  into  the  competitive  field 
as  an  abandonment  of  the  proper  line  of  demarcation  between  things 
which  should  be  done  b}"  the  public  and  those  which  should  be  left  in 
23rivate  hands. 

The  third  class  makes  no  such  distinction.  It  is  constantly  seeking 
to  extend  the  field  of  j)nblic  enter^^rise.  It  has  been  identified  with 
the  big  enterj^rises  which  the  London  County  Council  has  undertaken 
in  recent  years,  such  as  the  Education  Acts,  the  slum  clearance 
schemes,  the  taking  OAnr  of  the  tramway  lines,  and  the  establishment 
of  a municipal  steamboat  service  on  the  Thames.  It  has  also  sought 
powers  to  02>en  milk  dej^ots  and  municii^al  bureaus  for  public  eni- 
2)loyment  and  to  acquire  control  of  the  water  sup^^ly.  Under  the 
direction  of  this  ^^arty  the  Council  has  opened  works  for  the  execu- 
tion of  mimici})al  undertakings  by  the  direct  employment  of  labor; 
it  has  built  model  dwellings,  and  has  taken  advantage  of  all  the 
j^OAvers  which  Parliament  has  accorded  the  municix^ality. 

Allied  Avith  this  general  j^rogramme  of  enlarged  inuniciiial  j)owers 
are  the  adAnnced  liberals,  the  mimicii^al  socialists,  and  a considerable 
groujD  of  workingmen,  Avho  are  becoming  a conscious  ^^olitical  poAver 
in  many  cities  and  boroughs.  This  is  es2)ecially  true  in  Battersea 
and  West  Ham.  It  is  somewhat  true  in  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  and  many 
other  industrial  centers.  The  ultimate  i^rogramme  of  this  adAnnced 
]3arty  is  to  enlarge  the  actiAuties  of  the  city  and  gradually  to  take 
OAnr  one  enteiq^rise  after  another  as  raj)idly  as  the  city  justifies  its 
cajDacity  for  so  doing. 
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CRITICISMS  OF  MUXICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

The  opponents  of  public  ownership  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
street-railwa}^  and  electric-lighting  enterprises.  The  water  supply 
has  alread}^  been  very  generally  taken  over,  as  have  most  of  the 
larger  gas  plants.  In  these  latter  undertakings,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  franchises  held  by  the  private  companies  are  not  limited  in 
time,  the  local  authorities  are  required  to  pay  generously  for  the 
franchise  value.  This  is  usually  determined  by  a capitalization  of 
the  net  earnings,  with  something  added  for  “ compulsory  purchase.” 
The  result  is  that  the  private  companies  are  well  paid  when  they 
retire.  Parliament  rarely,  if  ever,  authorizes  competing  gas  or  water 
enterprises.  Thus  the  companies  are  fully  protected  both  from  pur- 
chase and  from  competition.  The  hostility  to  public  OAvnership  of 

fi’as  and  Avater  services  is  therefore  not  so  keen. 

* . 

This  is  not  true  as  to  electricity  or  street-railAvay  undertakings. 
TheA^  are  subject  to  purchase  at  certain  interA^als  at  the  structural  or 
replacement  A^alue.  The  franchise  period  is  42  years  in  the  case  of 
electricity  companies,  and  21  years  in  the  case  of  street  raihvays. 
Moreover,  electricity  and  street-railAvay  enterprises  are  largely  con- 
trolled by  a single  company  Avhich  operates  undertakings  all  OAxr 
Great  Britain.  These  interests  are  easily  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  and  are  strongly  represented  in  Parliament.  MoreoA^er, 
the  street  raihvays  are  offering  competition  to  the  steam-railAvay 
serAUce,  and  a common  interest  draAvs  all  these  classes  together. 

Hie  attacks  on  municipal  oAvnership  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  1900  to  iiiAT-estigate  the 
question.  Many  sittings  Avere  held,  and  a large  amount  of  testimony 
Avas  taken,  both  favorable  and  unfaAmrable  to  municipal  OAvnership.  (®) 
This  committee  Avas  subsequently  reappointed,  and  made  a second 
report  in  1903.  It  failed  to  make  any  definite  finding,  either  faAmr- 
able  or  adA-erse,  although  it  did  make  some  recommendations  as  to 
the  keeping  and  auditing  of  municipal  accounts.  ^ 

The  strongest  expression  of  the  opposition  to  municipal  oAvnership 
is  found  in  a series  of  seA^enteen  articles  published  in  the  London 
Times  in  the  latter  part  of  1902. (^) 

« The  testimoiij’  so  taken  and  the  findings  of  the  coininission  are  given  in 
two  reports  from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Mnnicipal  Trading,  published 
in  1000  and  1008. 

^ These  letters  have  been  republished  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  London  Times. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  (July  1900,  a"o1.  78,  p.  28)  is  an  article  by  Lord 
Avebury  (formerly  Sir  John  Lubbock),  which  embodies  in  vigorous  terms  the 
case  against  municipal  ownership. 

In  the  Statistical  Journal  for  1900  (vol.  63,  p.  883)  is  an  address  of  Sir 
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MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  o’eneral  conclusions  of  the  Times  articles  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  growth  of  a huge  local  debt,  which  threatens  to  attain 
the  same  proportions  as  the  national  debt,  constitutes  a source  of 
possible  danger  to  the  finances  of  the  country. 

2.  That  partly  on  account  of  these  undertakings  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  rapid  adyances  of  local  expenditure  all  along  the  line, 
the  taxes  are  adyancing  at  a rate  that  constitutes  a considerable 
burden  on  the  community. 

3.  That  this  burden  is  at  present  especially  felt  by  manufacturers, 
industrial  companies,  traders,  and  propert}^  oyuiers,  but  must  eren- 
tually  fall  upon  the  working  classes  in  the  shape  of  higher  rents, 
lower  wages,  and  an  increased  cost  of  commodities. 

d.  That  many  boroughs,  cities,  and  smaller  communities  are  threat- 
ened with  financial  trouble  at  no  distant  date  by  reason  of  the 
excessiye  expenditure  by  their  local  authorities. 

5.  That  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  municipal  ownership 
has  been  carried  by  local  authorities  is,  whether  intentionall}"  or  not, 
in  strict  accord  with  the  aspirations  of  ayowed  socialists  in  their 
desire  to  secure  the  creation  of  a collectiyist  state  and  the  transfer 
to  the  popularh"  elected  body  not  only  of  all  public  seryices  but 
of  innumerable  trades  and  all  the  means  of  remuneratiye  employment. 

G.  That  there  has  been  already  spread  throughout  the  land  by 
socialists,  trade-unionists,  and  others  a network  of  organization 
which  aims  at  either  the  capture  of  municipalities  or  the  attainment 
through  them  of  sufficient  power  to  secure  in  the  interest  of  social- 
ism ’’  an  unlimited  expansion  of  the  principles  of  municipalization 
and  direct  employment  as  a stepping-stone  to  the  realization  of  the 
socialist  programme. 

n.  IT.  Fowler,  president  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  which  examines  the 
increase  in  local  indebtedness  and  taxation. 

The  report  from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Municipal  Trading  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  October,  1900. 

A similar  discussion  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics  (vol.  15,  p.  TOO)  by  Professor  Ashley,  also  in  the  Journal  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  by  Henry  Johns  Gibbons  (Aol.  IX,  p.  258). 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Director  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States, 
read  a paper  before  the  British  Association  at  Belfast  adverse  to  municipal 
ownership.  A report  of  the  paper  appeared  in  the  London  Times,  September 
15,  1902. 

Free  literature  adverse  to  municipal  ownership  is  also  distributed  by  the 
Industrial  Freedom  League,  London. 

Current  information  of  the  extent  of  municipal  ownership  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Municipal  Journal  (London)  and  in  the  Municipal  Year  Book  (London), 
which  is  published  annually  and  contains  an  immense  amount  of  statistical 
and  other  data  on  the  subject.  Several  articles  of  great  value  may  be  found 
in  the  publication  known  as  Municipal  Affairs,  published  by  the  Reform  Club, 
New  York,  This  publication  has  been  discontinued. 
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7.  That  while,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  large  towns  and  elsewhere, 
mnnicipal  imdertakings  may  be  properl}^  condncted  along  wise  lines, 
municipalization  generally  has  been  carried  to  excessive  lengths,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  smaller  communities  or  of  those  where  there  is  a 
lack  of  capable  business  men  on  the  local  bodies. 

8.  That  undertakings  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  which  year 
after  year  are  being  made  to  show  profits  on  operation  are  practically 
unsound,  and  must,  if  matters  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  present 
course  unchecked,  inevitably  in  the  course  of  time  end  in  utter 
collapse. 

9.  That  many  local  governing  bodies  have  in  their  employ  large 
numbers  of  their  electors,  who  can  not  only  exercise  an  important 
influence  at  town  meetings,  at  elections,  and  on  individual  members, 
but  form  trade  unions  among  themselves,  are  in  association  wdth  the 
general  trade-union  movement,  and  do  all  they  can  to  advance  trade- 
union  interests. 

10.  That  the  efficiency  of  local  governing  bodies,  instead  of  being 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  duties  undertaken, 
shows  too  often  a distinct  falling  off,  so  that  if  it  be  regarded  as  right 
and  proper  that  such  bodies  should  take  over  commercial  enterprises, 
it  is  still  to  be  shown  that  their  members  are  personally  equal  to  the 
task. 

11.  That  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  enterprises  and  the 
decreasing  efficiency  tend  jointly  to  develop  an  all-powerful 
bureaucracy. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  general  complaint  is  made  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  local  governing  body  to  govern  and  not  to  trade;  that  the 
extension  of  public  activity  is  rapidly  usurping  the  functions  of  the 
private  trader;  that  the  growth  of  local  debt  and  taxation  are  inju- 
rious to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  competition  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  new  enterprises  are  constantly  being  entered  on 
without  sufficient  consideration  or  reflection.  Further  than  this,  the 
danger  is  pointed  out  of  attempting  through  |Dublic  agencies,  subject 
only  to  the  ballot,  enterprises  which  require  skillful  administraiion 
and  which  can  best  succeed  under  the  spur  of  individual  gain. 

CKITICISMS  OF  MUNICIPAL  OWNEESHIP  EXAMINED. 

Just  as  the  criticism  of  municipal  ownership  has  been  expressed  by 
summarizing  the  arguments  of  its  opponents,  so  these  criticisms  may 
best  be  examined  by  giving  in  reply  briefly  the  statements  of  its  advo- 
cates in  Great  Britain. 
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THE  INCREASE  OF  LOCAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  extension  of  municipal  activities  is  graphically  indicated  by 
the  increase  of  local  indebtedness.  This  increase  in  recent  years  has 
been  tremendous,  whether  or  not  it  warrants  the  concern  which  has 
been  manifested  b^"  the  critics.  According  to  an  address  presented  to 
the  Koyal  Statistical  Society  in  1900  by  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler,  its  presi- 
dent, the  local  debt  of  the  country  had  increased  from  £92,820,000 
($151,708,530)  in  1875  to  £262,017,000  ($1,275,105,731)  in  1898. («) 
The  net  increase  was  £169,197,000  ($823,397,201) . Of  the  total  debt  in 
1898,  £87,581,000  ($126,212,937)  was  incurred  for  reproductive  munic- 
ipal undertakings.  The  balance  of  the  indebtedness  was  for  educa- 
tion and  sanitary  purposes,  or  was  forced  upon  the  local  authorities 
bv  act  of  Parliament. 

c 

Thus  the  figures  show  that,  of  the  local  indebtedness  so  created,  at 
least  two-thirds  was  for  purposes  other  than  trading.  Aside  from 
the  obligations  created  by  Parliament  and  imposed  upon  the  local 
authorities,  the  demands  of  education,  of  seAvage  disposal,  of  housing 
and  slum  clearance,  of  baths,  of  parks,  libraries,  and  street  Avidening, 
all  due  to  the  growing  concern  of  the  city  for  the  comfort,  coiiA^eni- 
cnce,  and  health  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  insistent  necessities  of  an 
increasing  urban  population,  greatly  increased  the  local  indebtedness, 
as  well  as  the  tax  rate. 

Since  1898  local  borrowing  has  continued  unabated.  In  1900  new 
indebtedness  to  the  extent  of  £21,500,000  ($119,229,250)  was  created, 
a sum  more  than  double  that  of  any  preAuous  year.  By  1903  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  A'arious  municipalities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
shown  by  the  latest  local  taxation  returns,  was  £112.171.216  ($2,153.- 
286,219 ).(^)  BetAveen  1875  and  1901  the  increase  in  the  per  capita 
local  debt  Avas  from  twentA’  to  fiftA"  dollars. 

The  aclA'ocates  of  municipal  ownership  haA'e  pointed  out  in  reply  to 
the  criticLsm  under  discussion  that  local  indebtedness  due  to  munici- 
pal ownership  can  properly  be  a source  of  concern  onU  in  case  the 
proceeds  of  loans  liaA^e  been  fraudulently  or  carelessly  expended,  or 
the  cities  are  incurring  expenses  in  the  operation  of  the  services  which 
must  be  borne  out  of  the  tax  rate.  As  to  such  indebtedness  the  statis- 
tics are  fairly  complete.  They  are  obtainable  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  and  other  authorities. 

® See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Go,  p.  383. 

^ See  Municipal  Journal,  November  10,  1905. 
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Up  to  1903  the  total  capital  outlay  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  chief  reproductive  undertakings  was  as 
follows : 

NUMBER  OF  UNDERTAKINGS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  AND  TOTAL  CAFITAL 

INVESTED  IN  EACH  CLASS,  1903. 


Kind  of  undertaking. 

Number  of 
under- 
takings. 

Capital 

invested. 

Winter  - 

1,045 

256 

334 

142 

$330,914,491 

173,919,089 

155,728,000 

119,061,278 

Gas  - - --  

Electricity  - 

Tramways---  - 

Total  («)-_- - — - - - 

1,777 

779,622,8.58 

“ The  Board  of  Trade  returns  do  not  include  water  undertakings  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, nor  do  they  report  all  of  the  gas  undertakings  in  Great  Britain.  The  data  as  to 
these  enterprises  are*therefore  taken  from  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  1905. 


The  present  indebtedness  against  these  enterprises  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  capital  expenditure.  The  local  authorities  have  already  re- 
paid a considerable  portion  of  the  indebtedness  out  of  earnings. 
Statistics  of  debt  repayment  for  the  entire  United  Kingdom  are  not 
available.  But  the  results  of  an  inquiry  in  England  and  Wales, 
brought  down  to  March  31,  1902,  as  given  in  the  following  table, 
shows  the  capital  borrowed  and  repaid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
municipal  undertakings  in  those  countries.  This  table,  it  should  be 
pointed  out,  covers  municipal  boroughs  or  corporations  only,  and  does 
not  include  the  undertakings  of  other  local  authorities,  as  does  the 
preceding  table. 

CAPITAL  BORROWED  AND  REPAID  OUT  OP  EARNINGS  BY  MUNICIPAL  UNDER- 
TAKINGS OP  EACH  CLASS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  TO  MARCH  31,  1902. 

[From  Sir  Henry  Fowler’s  “ Return  of  the  reproductive  undertakings  carried  on  by  munici- 
pal boroughs  (ordered  by  the  House  [of  Commons]  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1898), 
brought  up  to  the  31st  day  of  March,  1902.”  Undertakings  which  had  on  March  31, 
1902,  been  carried  on  for  a period  of  less  than  12  months  are  not  included.] 


Kind  of  undertaking. 

Number 
of  bor- 
oughs. 

Capital  bor- 
rowed. 

Capital  re- 
paid out  of 
earnings. 

Balance  of 
indebted- 
ness to 
March  31, 
1902. 

Amount  in 
sinking  fund 
or  loan  fund 
March  31, 
1902,  for  capr 
ital  account. 

Waterworks 

193 

$273,340,983 

$32,173,220 

$241,167,76:3 

$8, 167, 627 

Gas  works  - - 

97 

no,  748,994 

20, 730, 487 

90,018,507 

6,49.2,286 

Tramways  owned  and  worked 
by  municipality 

29 

40,882,682 

2, 290, 890 

38,571,792 

Tramways  owned  by  municipal- 
ity but  leased  and  worked  by 
private  companies- - 

16 

5,095,284 

1,946,941 

:3, 148, 343 

1, 793, 106 

Electricity  supply - 

102 

57,253,024 

2,783,365 

54, 469, 6.59 

1,9:39,962 

Total- - 

437 

487,300,967 

59,924,803 

427,376,064 

18,392,981 

From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  cost  of  the  reproductive  un- 
dertakings of  the  municipal  boroughs  is  being  more  or  less  rapidly 
reduced.  Already,  out  of  the  earnings,  £1.2,313,758  ($59,924,903) 
of  indebtedness  has  been  retired,  while  £3,779,509  ($18,392,981)  is 
held  in  sinking  funds  for  the  further  reduction  of  the  obligations 
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against  the  plants.  Thus  24.58  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  borrowed 
for  the  gas  works  and  14.76  per  cent  of  the  amount  borrowed  for 
waterworks  has  already  been  repaid  or  provided  for  in  the  sinking 
fund.  Street-railway  and  electricity  undertakings  are  of  more  recent 
acquisition,  and  their  debt  repayment  is,  in  consequence,  not  so  large. 

INCREASE  IN  TAXATION. 

It  is  frequently  urged  in  the  discussion  of  municipal  ownership 
that  it  involves  a burden  on  the  taxpayer,  and  for  this  reason  is  op- 
pressive to  British  industry  and  labor.  The  advocates  of  municipal 
ownership  say  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Local  rates  or  taxes  in  Great 
Britain  have  increased  in  recent  years,  they  admit;  but  this  is  at- 
tributable to  improved  sanitation,  to  expenditure  for  schools,  health, 
parks,  and  slum-clearance  schemes,  which  have  been  everywhere  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  conditions  of  city  life.  Moreover,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  many  of  these  burdens  were  imposed  upon  the  cities  by  act 
of  Parliament,  regardless  of  local  wishes  in  the  matter. 

The  reproductive  undertakings  are  rarely  a burden  on  the  tax  rate. 
While  it  is  not  uncommon  for  local  taxes  to  be  levied  for  water  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  street  lighting,  it  is  also  true  that  many  other 
cities  make  no  charge  for  water  or  gas  used  in  a public  way.  The  re- 
turn of  the  reproductive  undertakings  carried  on  by  municipal  bor- 
oughs (ordered  by  the  House  [of  Commons]  on  the  4th  day  of 
August,  1898)  brought  up  to  the  31st  day  of  March,  1902,  known  as 
Sir  Henry  Fowler’s  return,  showing  the  average  annual  income  and 
expenditures  of  the  leading  municipal  enterprises  in  England  and 
Wales  for  four  years  ending  March  31,  1902,  was  as  follows: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  MUNICIPAL  WATER,  GAS, 
AND  ELECTRIC  PLANTS  AND  TRAMWAYS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  APRIL 
1,  1898,  TO  MARCH  31,  1902. 


[From  Sir  Henry  Fowler’s  “ Return  of  the  reproductive  undertakings  carried  on  by  mu- 
nicipal boroughs  (ordered  by  the  House  [of  Commons]  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1898) 
brought  up  to  the  31st  day  of  March,  1902.”] 


Num- 

Average 
total  an- 
nual in- 
come. 

Average 

annual 

working 

expenses. 

Average 
total  an- 
nual in- 
come less 
working 
expenses. 

Average  annual  payments 
out  of  income — 

Aver- 

Kind  of  under- 
taking. 

her 

of 

bor- 

oughs. 

On  bor- 
rowed 
capital. 

Of  inter- 
est on  bor- 
rowed 
capital. 

Set 
apart 
for  de- 
precia- 
tion. 

age 

annual 

net 

profit. 

Waterworks 

193 

$15,509,365 

§5, 616, 958 

$9,892,407 

$1,923,231 

$7,397,878 

$132,690 

$438, 608 

Gasworks 

Electricity  sup- 

97 

28,388,046 

21,731,964 

6,656,082 

1,369,268 

2,976, 215 

389,184 

1,921,415 

^piy-- 

Tramways  owned 
and  worked  by 

102 

5,530,558 

3,224,343 

2,306,215 

996,353 

1,269.650 

97,184 

a 56, 972 

municipality . . . 

Tramways  owned 
by  municipali- 
ty, but  leased 
and  worked  by 
private  com- 

29 

6, 788, 403 

4,728,048 

2,060,355 

638,680 

782, 713 

240,376 

398,586 

pany 

16 

430,160 

142,885 

287,275 

119,054 

79,032 

4,443 

84,746 

Total 

56,646,532 

35,444,198 

21,202,334 

5,046,586 

12,505,488 

863,877 

2,786,383 

“ Net  loss. 
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The  average  annual  excess  of  net  profits  over  net  losses  for  the 
total  437  undertakings  according  to  the  above  official  report  was 
£572,564  ($2,786,383).  The  net  profits  were  in  most  cases  applied 
to  the  relief  of  local  taxation.  The  electricity  plants  make  the  least 
favorable  showing  from  this  point  of  view.  A considerable  number 
of  the  more  recent  and  smaller  ones  have  shown  a deficit  upon  the 
yearly  operations  when  allowance  is  made  for  interest,  depreciation, 
and  sinking-fund  repayments.  Several  tramway  lines  of  compara- 
tively short  mileage  also  show  deficits  in  their  workings. 

In  the  matter  of  the  water  supply  the  policy  of  public  operation 
has  been  so  long  accepted  that  but  little  criticism  is  heard,  although 
some  of  the  larger  enterprises  receive  very  substantial  aid  from  taxa- 
tion. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Parliament  has  emphasized  their 
public  service  to  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  community,  and 
made  provision  for  their  partial  maintenance  out  of  a general  levy. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  model 
dwellings,  baths,  cemeteries,  and  similar  enterprises  are  often  in- 
cluded as  trading  enterprises,  and  their  shortage  charged  up  in  a 
grand  total  against  the  purely  commercial  undertakings.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  these  undertakings  are  not  conducted  as  trading  enter- 
prises, nor  is  it  intended  that  they  shall  yield  a commercial  return. 
The  strictly  reproductive  undertakings,  as  water,  gas,  electricity,  and 
tramways,  are  but  rarely  a source  of  burden  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
where  this  is  true  it  is  usually  only  in  the  earlier  years  of  their 
operation. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  English  system  of  local  taxation,  or 
rates,  as  they  are  called,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  basis  of 
assessment  is  the  income  of  property  rather  than  its  capital  value 
for  the  purpose  of  sale.  In  other  words,  the  tax  rate  is  levied  on  in- 
come rather  than  on  the  capital  value.  For  instance,  when  it  is 
stated  of  a city  that  the  “ total  average  rate  is  4s.  9d.  in  the  pound,” 
it  is  meant  that  for  every  pound  of  rental  value  the  tax  assessed  is 
4s.  9d.,  or  about  $1.16.  To  make  a concrete  comparison,  a tax  rate 
of  4 shillings  on  the  pound  is  equivalent  to  one  dollar  on  five  dollars. 
In  America  such  a rate  would  amount  to  a tax  of  1 per  cent  upon 
the  full  capital  value  of  the  property,  assuming  that  property  rents 
on  a 5 per  cent  basis.  On  the  same  assumption  a rate  of  4s.  9d.  would 
be  equivalent  to  a tax  rate  of  $1.1875  per  $100  of  capital  value. 

In  the  case  of  unimproved  property,  if  it  lies  vacant  it  pays  little 
or  no  local  taxes.  This  is  practically  true  of  all  of  the  unoccupied 
property  within  the  city  as  well  as  the  undeveloped  land  in  the 
suburbs.  Various  bills  have  recently  been  before  Parliament  to  cor- 
rect this  exemption  and  place  unimproved  land  upon  the  tax  dupli- 
cate. 
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In  passing  on  , the  question  of  profits  or  deficits  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  municipality  is  required  by  Parliament  not  only 
to  meet  the  ordinary  working  costs  and  interest  on  the  indebtedness 
of  an  enterprise,  but  also  to  set  aside  each  year  a fund  which  at  the 
end  of  a certain  period  will  repay  the  entire  debt.  This  is  an  added 
charge  on  the  enterprise,  and  must  be  met  from  the  begimiing.  The 
period  of  debt  repayment  ranges  from  25  to  60  years,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking.  The  usual  period  is  30  years,  and  the 
amiual  charge  on  the  earnings-  is  therefore  somewhat  under  3 per  cent 
on  the  capital.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  interest  account.  The  total 
diyidend  to  be  earned,  therefore,  amounts  to  about  6 per  cent.  So 
that  when  it  is  stated  that  a loss  is  made  it  means  a failure  to  meet  all 
of  these  obligations.  In  addition  to  this,  reproductiye  undertakings 
owned  by  the  city  pay  taxes  the  same  as  though  owned  by  a priyate 
company.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  Parliament  to  place  the  public 
enterprise  on  the  same  basis  as  the  priyate  one,  so  that  the  operating 
expense  account  includes  an  expenditure  for  local  as  well  as  national 
taxation.  Thus  the  Glasgow  tramways  paid  in  local  taxes  in  1905  the 
sum  of  £38,782  ($188,733)  and  £5,131  ($26,115)  as  an  income  tax  to 
the  imperial  exchequer. 

In  the  large  towns  the  street  railways,  gas,  water,  electric  lighting, 
and  markets  rarely,  if  eyer,  show  a deficit.  The  complaint  is  more 
fr'equently  made  that  they  make  too  large  a profit  out  of  the  con- 
sumer and  use  the  net  earnings  to  relieye  taxation  rather  than  reduce 
the  price  or  charge  to  the  user.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  in  local  poli- 
tics. It  is  constantly  being  discussed  in  the  town  councils.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  local  authorities  is  one  of  extreme  caution,  of  fear  of 
establishing  a rate  or  price  so  low  that  the  enterprise  may  be  forced 
to  call  upon  the  taxpayers.  This  apprehension  has  led  to  yery  con- 
seiwatiye  management. 


MTJNICIPAL  ACCOUNTS. 

The  charge  is  made  by  the  opponents  of  municipal  ownership  that 
municipal  accounts  are  cooked,"  or  at  least  misleading,  and  that 
the  showing  of  earning  power  made  is  brought  about  by  improper 
entries  in  the  bookkeeping.  An  inquiry  as  to  the  yalidity  of  this 
charge  was  made  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  one  of  the  cabinet 
departments  intrusted  with  the  control  of  municipal  enterprises.  The 
authorities  at  the  Board  of  Trade  repudiated  this  charge  as  untrue, 
and  stated  that  the  audit  of  these  enterprises,  so  far  as  it  extended, 
was  yery  complete.  All  county  councils,  the  London  borough  coun- 
cils, and  urban  district  councils  are  subject  to  the  audit  of  the  official 
auditors  of  the  Local  Goyernment  Board.  The  accoimts  of  munici- 
pal boroughs  or  corporations  are  subject  to  the  audit  of  two  elect- 
iye  citizen  auditors  and  a member  of  the  town  council  appointed  by 
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the  mayor,  who  go  over  the  accounts  and  expenditures  of  the  various 
departments.  Many  cities  also  employ  a permanent  expert  account- 
ant as  auditor,  and  keep  him  on  the  books  of  the  corporation. 
Any  irregularity  would  thus  be  very  readily  discovered,  for  the  audit 
in  many  instances  is  so  careful  in  its  scrutiny  as  to  seem  almost  petty. 
Moreover,  the  accounts  of  the  departments  are  published  in  volumi- 
nous reports,  which  are  easily  obtained.  The  technical  papers  are 
filled  with  their  returns,  and  the  local  taxpayers’  organizations  and 
hostile  interests  are  quick  to  detect  any  error,  improper  expenditure, 
or  misleading  statement.  The  gas,  water,  and  tramway  returns  are 
also  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Local  Government  Board  for 
examination  and  publication. 

l¥hen  criticisms  of  improper  accounting  are  made,  it  not  unusually 
means  that  some  item  of  personal  service,  such  as  engineering,  book- 
keeping, or  attorneys’  fees,  was  not  apportioned  to  the  particular 
enterprise.  Thus,  the  complaint  has  been  made  by  critics  that  the 
city  engineer  was  the  technical  official  of  all  its  departments,  but 
that  the  trading  enterprises  which  used  his  services  largely  paid  no 
part  of  his  salary.  In  another  case,  it  was  said  that  the  town  clerk, 
a salaried  official,  was  used  as  the  parliamentary  agent  of  the  tram- 
way department.  Again,  it  was  charged  that  the  bookkeeping, 
instead  of  being  done  by  the  department  itself,  was  carried  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  town  clerk’s  department.  Such  criticisms  as  these, 
when  examined,  are  frequently  found  to  be  reducible  to  compara- 
tively insignificant  items.  The  officials  referred  to  would  be  required 
by  the  cities,  whether  or  not  they  operated  municipal  plants.  It  is 
not  generally  charged  that  their  salaries  have  been  increased  on 
account  of  the  municipal  plants,  and  even  if  they  have,  the  extra 
part  of  salary  assignable  to  these  plants  would  not  make  sufficient 
change  in  the  figures  to  be  of  consequence.  When  the  general  charge 
of  improper  accounting  is  made  it  carries  an  undue  emphasis  to 
American  ears,  accustomed  to  attach  much  graver  significance  to 
such  complaints.  For  this  reason  such  charges,  unless  analyzed, 
are  likely  to  be  very  misleading.  But  no  instances  were  found  of 
malfeasance,  of  improper  entries,  or  of  willfully  false  or  misleading 
statements  for  the  purpose  of  showing  an  untrue  balance  for  an 
undertaking.  In  fact,  in  the  face  of  the  constant  checks  and  audits, 
as  well  as  the  widespread  publicity  of  municipal  undertakings,  such 
entries  would  be  very  difficult. 

INCREASE  IN  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  city  employees  has  been  looked  upon 
in  some  quarters  as  a cause  for  disquiet.  This  has  been  adverted  to 
by  a number  of  mayors  and  public  officials.  It  has  been  tentatively 
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suggested  that  the  employees  should  be  disfranchised  in  order  to 
minimize  their  influence  in  elections.  Thus  far  the  fear  of  such 
activity  has  not  been  justified.  The  city  of  Glasgow  has  from  15.000 
to  16,000  employees  in  all  of  its  departments.  This  is  one-tenth  of  the 
voting  population.  A study  of  this  question  there,  among  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments,  disclosed  some  apprehension,  but  little 
as  yet  to  iustihs^  it.  IMiile  officials  admitted  that  this  was  a hazard 

«,  if  V 

incident  to  municipal  undertakings,  no  instances  had  as  vet  arisen 
in  which  the  employees  had  organized  in  a political  way  to  promote 
their  demands,  and  no  case  was  cited  in  which  the  labor  unions  had 
ever  attempted  to  control  a department.  As  a rule  the  skilled  arti- 
sans in  the  city  employ  are  unionized;  the  unskilled  ones,  the  motor- 
men,  conductors,  street  gangs,  gas,  and  water  employees,  are  not. 
Efforts  to  unionize  the  latter  class  of  employees  have  not  generally 
succeeded.  Instances  were  cited  of  complaints  being  lodged  by  the 
unions  of  the  failure  of  cities  or  contractors  to  observe  the  “ fair,’'  or 
union,  wage  schedule.  But  the  cities  have  been  quite  as  zealous  as 
the  unions  themselves  in  maintaining  the  trade-union  standard,  even 
in  the  unorganized  trades.  As  a rule  the  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 
conditions  of  employment  under  municipal  control  have  been  greatly 
improved.  Along  with  this  has  grown  up  a jealous  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  which  would  not  tolerate  any  influence  from  its 
employees  or  efforts  to  exploit  a department.  The  men  themselves 
seem  to  recognize  their  official  position,  and  as  the  public  service  is 
much  sought  after  they  are  careful  not  to  put  their  positions  in 
jeopardy.  (“) 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  AS  RELATED  TO  SOCIALISM. 

Comparatively  few  persons  look  upon  municipal  ownership  as  the 
beginning  of  a programme  of  ultimate  socialism.  It  is  true  that  the 
Fabian  or  evolutionary  socialists  have  not  only  been  identified  with 
its  progress,  but  are  active  in  its  further  extension.  Their  early 
efforts  were  identified  with  municipal  ownership,  and  their  ultimate 
ideal  is  a sort  of  municipal  republic  endowed  with  large  powers  and 
using  them  for  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  all  classes.  At  the 
present  time  their  efforts  are  being  devoted  to  the  still  further  exten- 
sion of  municipal  activity  in  the  line  of  education,  in  the  supply  of 
milk,  bread,  and  coal,  and  in  the  development  of  housing  schemes  for 
the  poorer  classes. 

But  the  municipalization  of  the  natural  monopolies,  while  ap- 
proved by  the  socialists,  has  had  the  active  support  of  millions  who 
were  neither  identified  with  nor  in  sympathy  with  socialism.  It  is 
more  largely  a movement  of  the  tax-paying  and  commercial  classes. 


a For  a full  discussion  of  The  Municipalitj"  and  Labor  see  pp.  65  to  77. 
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inspired  by  a belief  in  the  city,  a desire  for  better  service  and  greater 
conveniences,  as  well  as  a zealous  conviction  that  the  city  should  own 
and  operate  all  enterprises  of  a monopolistic  character.  The  extent 
to  which  idealism  or  philanthropy  cooperates  with  thrift  in  the  move- 
ment can  not  be  accurately  measured.  But  it  is  certain  that  munici- 
pal ownership  has  gone  on  most  rapidly  in  those  cities  where  the 
commercial  classes  are  most  powerful  in  local  politics.  The  average 
alderman  treats  municipal  ownership  as  good  business,  and  points  to 
the  reduction  in  charges,  the  improved  service,  and  the  satisfactor}^ 
balance  sheet  in  justification  of  the  experiment. 

DEFENSE  OF  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

The  literature  of  municipal  ownership  is  found  in  municipal  re- 
ports, in  parliamentary  returns,  and  the  daily  press.  (®)  The  justi- 
fication of  the  extension  of  municipal  activities,  as  set  forth  by  its 
advocates  in  these  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  comments  of  officials  and 
the  people,  may  be  summarized  under  six  general  heads,  as  follows : 

First.  That  municipal  ownership  stimulates  public  spirit,  promotes 
good  citizenship,  and  arouses  a sense  of  local  patriotism  growing  out 
of  the  services  which  the  city  extends  to  the  citizen. 

Second.  That  public  operation  is  alone  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  community.  It  permits  city  administration  to  be 
coordinated,  and  the  service  of  the  tramways,  electricity,  gas,  and 
water  undertakings  to  be  made  to  serve  one  another  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Third.  That  public  ownership  has  greatly  cheapened  the  cost  of 
service,  whether  in  water,  gas,  electricity,  or  transportation.  The 
same  is  true  of  telephones. 

Fourth.  That  municipal  ownership  has  proved  a financial  success; 
already  in  many  cities  it  has  out  of  its  earnings  paid  off  a part  of  its 
indebtedness,  and  in  many  instances  contributed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  local  taxes. 


a The  following  are  references  to  the  more  accessible  literature  favorable  to 
trading : 

The  Municipal  Year  Book,  London. 

The  Municipal  Journal,  London. 

Does, Municipal  Ownership  Pay?  Clarion  Press,  London. 

The  Common  Sense  of  Municipal  Trading,  by  Bernard  Shaw,  London. 

To-Day’s  Work.  George  Haw,  London. 

Publications  of  the  London  Reform  Union. 

The  London  Program.  Sidney  Webb,  London. 

Municipalities  at  Work.  Frederick  Dolman,  London. 

Municipal  Enterprises  of  Glasgow,  Glasgow. 

Contemporary  Review,  May,  1903. 
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Fifth.  That  municipal  ownership  has  improved  the  condition  of 
labor  by  increasing  wages,  shortening  hours,  and  establishing  cordial 
relations  between  the  public  and  its  servants. 

Sixth.  That  in  addition  to  this,  public  operation  is  subject  to  j)ublic 
opinion;  that  every  voter  is  a critic  and  can  make  his  influence  felt 
upon  service  and  conditions ; that  this  makes  the  industry  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  in  a way  that  is  never  true  of  private 
operation. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  public  ownership  has  promoted  better 
citizenship  and  stimulates  interest  in  local  affairs,  the  stranger  can 
only  rely  on  the  testimony  of  officials  and  citizens. 

On  this  point  corroborative  testimony  comes  alike  from  the  ranks 
of  both  the  Conservative  party  and  the  labor  party.  Sir  John  Ure 
Primrose,  a Conservative  and  the  lord  provost  of  Glasgow,  asserts 
that  municipal  ownership  is  the  chief  cause  for  the  civic  enthusiasm 
of  that  city,  while  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.  P.,  the  well-known  labor  leader, 
a member  of  the  London  County  Council  since  its  organization,  and 
now  a member  of  the  Liberal  ministry,  says : “ Municipal  ownership 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  civic  renaissance  that  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  English  local  goverimient  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.” 

Public  ownership  has  promoted  citizenship,  it  is  asserted,  by  de- 
stroying class  antagonism.  By  removing  franchise  privileges  from 
politics,  it  has  destroyed  that  source  of  corruption  and  has  united  the 
rich  and  the  poor  in  a connnon  demand  for  honest  government,  as  well 
as  cheap  and  efficient  service,  and  has  turned  every  citizen  alike  into 
an  effective  critic. 

The  tramways,  coming  in  close  and  intimate  touch  with  the  people, 
stimulate  an  interest  in  the  citv  that  is  almost  universal.  The  change 
from  private  to  public  operation  has  apparently  always  been  followed 
bv  a marked  increase  in  their  use  bv  the  conununitv.  The  most  ag- 
gressive,  the  most  active,  and  the  best-governed  cities  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  average  Englishman  are  the  cities  that  have  gone  in 
for  municipal  ownership.  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  are  examples.  The  London 
County  Council  also  has  been  most  aggressive  in  the  enlargement  of 
its  functions  and  activities. 

Corruption  is  practically  nonexistent  in  the  British  city.  There 
have  been  instances  where  the  city  acquired  reproductive  undertak- 
ings from  private  owners  at  prices  in  excess  of  their  fair  value.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  laws  regulating  purchase  and  occasionally  to  an 
identit}"  of  personnel  of  municipal  officials  and  private  interests.  But 
such  instances  as  the  latter  are  very  rare,  and  jmblic  opinion  is  alert 
in  its  criticisms  of  values  allowed  on  such  appropriation  proceedings. 
Occasional  instances  have  been  disclosed  of  council  officials,  such  as 
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clerks  or  engineers,  who  have  received  bribes  from  contractors  or  have 
embezzled  funds.  These  are  equally  rare,  and  have  been  followed  by 
severe  punishment.  But  the  collusion  of  town  councilors  with 
business  interests  by  bribery  or  otherwise  is  of  such  infrequent 
occurrence  as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown.  Following  upon 
some  charges  of  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  town  councilors,  as 
well  as  the  pamphleteering  of  hostile  interests  against  municipal 
ownership,  extensive  local  investigations  were  made  by  probing  com- 
mittees in  1900  and  1901.  The  net  results  of  these  investigations  are 
summarized  by  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  the  editor  of  the  Municipal  Year 
Book,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  1903.  Among  the  more 
serious  findings  were  the  following: 

An  elective  auditor  at  Darwen  demanded  the  resignation  of  a coun- 
cilor because  he  held  a share  amounting  only  to  five  pounds  [$24.33] 
in  a limited  company  doing  business  with  the  corporation.  The  mem- 
ber did  resign.  Blackpool  instituted  an  inquiry,  covering  a period 
of  three  years,  and  found  that  three  members  of  the  council  were 
directors  of  limited  companies  which  had  dealings  with  the  corpora- 
tion, amounting  to  a total  of  thirty-two  pounds  [$155.73],  and  that 
two  members  had  subcontracts  in  the  building  of  the  town  hall.  The 
finance  committee  of  the  Leeds  city  council  held  a thorough  investi- 
gation into  charges  against  members  for  trading  with  the  council. 
A number  of  instances  of  members  supplying  goods  as  subcontractors 
was  revealed,  and  one  councillor  had  supplied  direct.  All  the  goods 
were  supplied  under  tender,  so  that  the  council  presumably  lost  noth- 
ing in  accepting  the  lowest. 

A number  of  similar  instances  came  to  light  through  these  investi- 
gations, but  all  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  character,  namely,  offi- 
cials having  interests  in  subcontracts  or  being  owners  of  shares  in 
corporations  having  dealings  with  the  city. 

As  indicative  of  the  intolerance  of  any  interest  adverse  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  case  of  Alderman  Higginbottom,  of  Manchester,  is  cited  from 
the  above  article.  Mr.  Higginbottom  was  chairman  of  the  electricity 
committee.  He  was  a partner  in  a firm  of  electrical  engineers.  His 
firm  had  acted  as  a subcontractor  to  contractors  dealing  with  the  city. 
The  above  article  continues : “ The  corporation  found  that  Alderman 
Higginbottom’s  action  with  respect  to  all  the  subcontracts  entered 
into  by  his  firm  [amounting  in  all  to  £4,329  ($21,067)]  had  been  alto- 
gether improper  and  such  as  they  could  not  justify,  having  regard  to 
his  position  on  the  electricity  committee,  on  the  gas  committee,  and  as 
a member  of  the  city  council.”  The  alderman  resigned.  ‘‘  There  was 
no  suggestion  that  the  city  had  lost,  as  all  the  supplies  are  by  tender, 
and  the  lowest  was  invariably  accepted.” 

Repeated  inquiries  in  all  quarters,  as  well  as  personal  investigation 
of  many  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  confirm  this  state- 
ment as  to  the  absence  of  corruption,  and  reveal  an  amazing  degree 
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of  self-sacrifice  and  arduous  labor  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
councils,  all  of  ’^hom  serve  without  remuneration  and  manv  of  whom 
give  up  at  least  one-half  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  city. 

The  motive  of  municipal  ownership  is  social  rather  than  industrial; 
it  is  a matter  of  service  rather  than  of  relief  of  taxation;  a concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  city  rather  than  a desire  to  make  money.  ]\Iu- 
nicipal  ownership,  its  advocates  assert,  jiromotes  the  common  weal  in 
many  ways.  It  does  this  in  cheaper  fares,  longer  rides,  and  better 
service  on  the  tramways ; in  cheaper  and  better  gas  and  purer  water ; 
in  cheaper  and  more  enlarofed  use  of  electricitv.  It  also  aids  the  citv 
in  the  relief  of  the  tenement  population,  in  the  better  lighting,  sewer- 
ing, and  watering  of  the  citv.  But  bevond  this,  the  citv  builds  for 
the  future.  It  can  carry  out  its  undertakings  and  control  its  devel- 
opment with  a conscious  programme.  TTith  all  of  these  enterprises 
under  its  control  it  makes  use  of  them  as  a manufacturing  establish- 
ment does  its  plant.  The  water  and  gas  mains,  electricity  conduits, 
and  tramway  construction  are  looked  upon  as  a part  of  the  structure 
of  the  city.  They  form  the  foundation,  the  ]iower,  the  machinery  of 
a private  industry.  In  many  cities  the  tramways  and  electric  light- 
ing plants  are  coordinated,  the  lighting  plant  supplying  power  to  the 
tramwavs  in  the  davtime  when  the  lighting  load  is  low.  The  citv 
can  and  does  jiromote  private  industry  by  cheapened  power.  The 
administration  of  the  water  supply  is  a constituent  part  of  health  and 
sanitary  administration.  The  gas  is  used  for  the  better  lighting  of 
the  streets  and  alleyways,  thus  promoting  the  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple and  aiding  police  supervision.  Cheap  fares  open  up  the  country 
districts  to  settlement  and  relieve  the  poor  of  some  of  the  burdens  of 
rent.  The  problem  of  slum  clearance,  which  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  of  the  British  city,  is  thus  simplified.  In  London  the 
tramwavs  and  the  steamboat  service  on  the  Thames  are  run  together, 
while  the  promotion  of  the  use  of  gas  stoves  and  of  prepayment  or 
slot  meters  lessens  the  burdens  of  the  poor.  By  such  means  as  these 
a conscious  programme  of  city  building  and  development  is  made 
possible,  for  none  of  these  things,  it  is  maintained  by  the  British 
advocates  of  municipal  ownership,  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
regulation  of  private  enterjirises. 

Moreover,  the  structural  ideas  of  the  citv  are  of  an  entirelv  differ- 
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ent  sort  from  those  of  private  undertakings.  The  city  builds  for  the 
future.  It  is  not  limited  by  a terminable  franchise  and  its  plant  is 
permanent.  In  consequence,  its  original  capital  outlay  is  ofttimes 
heavier  than  that  of  a private  company.  The  aim  of  the  city  seems 
to  be  to  give  the  largest  possible  service  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent 
with  its  policy  of  financing.  Larger  areas  are  opened  up  to  service, 
places  where  the  industry  does  not  at  first  pay  being  developed  in 
order  to  encourage  building. 
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Further  than  this,  when  the  municipality  owns  all  of  its  enter- 
prises, the  conflicts  between  public  and  private  authorities  are  at  an 
end.  With  private  tramways,  gas,  water,  electric-lighting,  and  tele- 
phone companies  opening  up  the  streets,  conflict  and  inconvenience 
are  inevitable.  The  city,  however,  can  coordinate  all  these  things; 
it  can  sewer  and  pave  its  streets  and  at  the  same  time  lay  its  tram- 
ways, and  its  gas,  water,  and  electric-lighting  mains.  A great  saving 
is  thus  possible  and  the  engineering  may  be  of  a consistent  kind. 
The  new  Kingswa}^,  just  opened  up  at  great  expense  by  the  London 
County  Council  from  Southampton  Row  to  Victoria  Embankment, 
is  cited  as  an  example  of  such  coordination  of  work.  The  new  street 
was  a clearance  scheme  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000. 
Many  buildings  were  torn  down.  The  street  way  was  excavated  to  a 
considerable  depth  from  curb  to  curb.  Under  the  center  a subway 
was  built  for  electric  cars;  on  either  side  were  built  intercepting 
sewers,  and  above  them  were  large  ducts  adequate  to  carry  water, 
gas,  electric-light,  and  telephone  conduits,  all  accessible  for  inspec- 
tion and  repair  without  tearing  up  the  pavement.  The  street  was 
thus  finished  from  the  foundation  up  at  heavy  initial  cost,  but  at 
great  saving  to  the  future  in  maintenance  and  repair. 

Such  a conscious  programme  of  city  development  and  social  service 
is  possible,  it  is  pointed  out,  only  when  all  of  the  necessary  services 
are  under  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  city. 

The  permanency  of  public  construction  is  due  partly  to  the  secur- 
ity of  the  investment  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  which  can 
be  secured  is  not  limited  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  case  of  a private 
company. 

Some  of  the  deficits  in  the  early  years  of  municipal  enterprises 
are  explained  by  the  heavy  initial  capital  outlay,  and  the  necessity 
of  earning  from  the  start  as  much  as  6 per  cent  above  operating 
expenses  to  pay  interest  and  make  provision  for  the  sinking  fund 
as  required  by  Parliament. 

The  capital  outlay  of  all  these  enterprises  is  much  heavier  than  in 
America.  In  water  undertakings  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cities  are  dependent  upon  impounding  schemes  and  have  to  go  to 
some  mountain  region  to  secure  an  adequate  supply.  The  capital  ex- 
penditure for  the  construction  of  the  tramways  is  also  very  high.  In 
electric  lighting  the  same  is  true.  All  wires  are  laid  in  conduits 
underground.  Power  stations  are  erected  adequate  for  future 
growth,  and  the  installations  are  generally  of  a sort  involving  a 
heavy  initial  cost  and  a low  burden  for  maintenance  and  repair. 
Mobile  many  of  the  private  undertakings  are  not  of  so  substantial 
a sort  as  the  public  ones,  even  they  are  much  more  costly  than  is 
usual  in  America.  This  is  partly  due  to  British  temperament, 
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which  builds  for  all  time.  It  is  also  due  to  the  oversight  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  regulates  in  great  detail  the  construction  by 
private  as  well  as  public  companies. 

It  is  further  maintained  that  municipal  ownership  amply  justifies 
itself  from  a financial  point  of  view;  that  the  indebtedness  incurred 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  investment  made,  and  that  with  the  gradual 
repayment  of  the  debt  out  of  earnings  the  enterprises  will  ultimately 
be  owned  clear  of  any  incumbrance. 

All  indebtedness  incurred  must  be  paid 'off  within  a limited  num- 
ber of  years,  usually  about  thirty.  Parliament  has  legislated  against 
a permanent  local  debt.  Very  substantial  progress  has  been  made  by 
many  cities  in  the  amortization  of  the  water,  gas,  and  tramway  ob- 
ligations. The  value  of  the  assets  of  the  reproductive  undertakings 
is  already  considerably  in  excess  of  their  debts  owing  to  this  policy, 
and  in  the  case  of  tramways  and  electric-lighting  plants  the  future 
debt  repayment  is  likely  to  be  much  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  thus 
far,  as  these  industries  are  just  fairly  completed.  The  extent  to 
which  this  payment  of  indebtedness  has  gone  will  appear  in  subse- 
quent tables,  as  well  as  in  the  discussion  of  individual  cities. 

Several  small  towns  have  not  been  able  to  meet  their  sinking-fund 
charges  on  tramways  out  of  earnings.  A larger  number  of  electric- 
lighting plants  show  a similar  deficit.  This  is  usually  accounted  for 
by  the  newness  of  the  undertaking  and  the  heavy  interest  charges  at 
the  start. 

Many  British  cities  make  use  of  the  profits  of  these  industries  to 
reduce  taxation.  Many  of  these  contributions  are  very  substantial. 
But  the  main  idea  is  a cheap  service  rather  than  a profit-making 
venture. 

Municipal  ownership  has  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  em- 
ployees. All  cities  appear  to  pay  the  standard  or  trade-union  rate  of 
wages.  MTiere  no  union  exists  a fair  wage  is  fixed  by  the  city. 
Tramway  undertakings  very  generally  supply  free  uniforms  to  the 
men,  allow  holidays  on  pay,  and  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  to 
nine  or  nine  and  a half  a day,  with  one  day's  rest  in  seyen.  The 
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same  standard  preyails  in  other  departments.  The  British  city 
aims  to  be  a model  employer.  Certainly  the  conditions  of  the  em- 
ployees  on  the  undertakings  taken  oyer  haye  been  immensely  im- 
])i’oyed.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  section 
deyoted  to  the  municipality  and  labor. 

COXCLUSIOX. 

A study  of  the  British  city,  its  political  morality,  financial  opera- 
tions, and  social  and  industrial  achieyements,  reduces  the  criticisms 
of  municipal  ownership  to  the  single  one  of : ‘‘  Is  it  proper  for  the 
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public  in  its  collective  capacity  to  engage  in  business ; is  it  proper  for 
it  to  trade  and  serve  the  public  beyond  the  traditional  limits  of 
political  service  ? ” The  weight  of  public  opinion  in  Grreat  Britain  is 
that  municipal  ownership  in  the  concrete  has  justified  itself  there, 
and  present  criticism  is  largely  resolved  into  the  theoretical  one  of  the 
proper  functions  and  powers  of  government.  Assuredly  municipal 
ownership  has  not  involved  an  increase  of  official  corruption.  The 
instances  of  corrupt  dealing  between  councilmen  and  those  dealing 
with  the  city  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent.  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  the  increase  in  municipal  employees  has  led  to 
their  tyranny  over  departments  or  officials.  Alunicipal  employees  are 
not  organized  to  promote  their  own  interests,  however  reasonable  it 
may  be  to  assume  that  they  would  be.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
the  personnel  of  the  town  councils  has  deteriorated,  or  that  they  are 
incapable  of  managing  such  intricate  undertakings  as  those  taken 
over.  Of  all  these  criticisms  the  reverse  seems  to  be  true.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  city  have  become  so  vast  that  men  of  strength  and  power 
are  attracted  to  the  public  service.  Similar  considerations  make  the 
public  and  the  press  very  alert  and  awake  to  municipal  business.  The 
doings  of  the  town  council  and  the  departments  are  published  widely 
and  are  carefully  perused.  Public  spirit  is  constantly  on  the  lookout 
to  maintain  the  character  of  its  representatives  in  the  council.  At 
the  same  time  a sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect  seems  to  have  been 
bred  by  the  public  service  among  its  employees. 

There  is  no  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  a return  to  private 
operation  among  any  portion  of  the  community,  except  the  very  small 
class  interested  in  private  franchises.  This  is  the  best  test  of  the 
success  of  the  movement.  For  after  all,  even  public  trading  is  a 
matter  of  politics,  and  if  public  opinion  has  come  to  approve  of  a 
policy  after  a sufficient  trial,  it  is  a better  proof  of  its  permanence 
and  its  success  than  a favorable  balance  sheet.  The  taking  over  of 
these  enterprises  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a novelty  or  as  an  inno- 
vation. They  have  already  established  themselves  as  an  essential 
part  of  municipal  administration,  the  same  as  the  schools,  police, 
fire,  health,  and  other  departments.  Even  Parliament,  the  personal 
interest  of  many  of  whose  members  is  closely  identified  with  the  big 
business  enterprises,  has  come  to  recognize  the  general  principle  that 
no  private  franchise  should  be  granted  in  an  area  where  the  public 
authority  shows  a disposition  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 

Even  the  argument  that  public  officials,  chosen  by  ballot  and  sub- 
ject to  recurring  elections,  are  incompetent  to  manage  business  en- 
terprises, seems  unjustified.  For  the  committees  of  the  council  are 
more  or  less  permanent.  They  are  like  the  board  of  directors,  serving 
without  pay.  They  devote  themselves  with  great  ardor  to  their 
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duties,  are  keenly  alive  to  new  ideas  and  improvements,  are  familiar 
with  the  progress  of  their  enterprises,  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  best 
results  elsewhere.  Men  are  frequently  returned  to  the  council  with- 
out opposition,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  consecutively,  and  efficient 
service  on  a big  committee  is  recognized  by  the  council  and  the  public. 

The  same  policy  governs  the  councils  in  the  treatment  of  their 
employees.  Engineers  and  managers  are  paid  good  salaries,  sufficient 
to  secure  a high  order  of  ability.  They  are  retained  for  years  and  are 
called  from  city  to  city,  much  as  are  the  employees  of  private  con- 
cerns. In  the  management  of  their  departments  they  are  given  wide 
latitude  and  discretion.  The  management  of  municipal  undertakings 
has  become  a profession.  Societies  exist  for  the  promotion  of  munici- 
pal matters  and  a keen  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  exists  between  differ- 
ent communities. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  policy  generally  adopted  by  the  cities  in  the 
management  of  these  enterprises  is  one  of  ultra  financial  conserva- 
tism, and  that  the  enterprises  are  permitted  to  earn  too  much  money. 
This  seems  to  be  true  of  some  of  the  tramway  and  gas  undertakings. 
The  depreciation  charges,  reserve,  and  debt  repayments  are  too  heavy. 
The  present  generation  is  being  taxed  for  the  future.  In  water 
undertakings,  however,  the  repayment  of  indebtedness  is  spread  over 
a longer  period. 

An  examination  of  the  water,  gas,  tramway,  electricity,  and  tele- 
phone undertakings  (in  so  far  as  the  latter  have  been  municipalized) 
shows  that  the  change  from  private  to  public  operation  has  resulted 
in — 

1.  Marked  reduction  in  rates  and  charges  to  consumers. 

2.  Greater  economy  in  operation  through  lower  interest  charges, 
and  great  extension  of  use. 

3.  In  many  instances  a considerable  relief  to  the  burden  of  taxation. 

4.  A coordinated  municipal  policy  by  which  the  city  and  its  under- 
takings are  made  to  work  together  and  Avith  one  another.  This  is 
true  as  to  health  and  cleanliness,  in  policing  and  lighting,  in  the 
administration  of  the  streets  and  public  places,  in  the  unification  of 
all  departments  working  through  the  common  body — the  town  coun- 
cil. Friction  is  eliminated,  and  one  department  is  made  to  serve 
another  and  the  public. 

5.  A comprehensive  housing  policy  has  been  rendered  possible,  and 
an  ultimate  relief  of  the  tenement  population. 

6.  The  condition  of  the  very  poor  has  been  improved  through  cheap 
and  abundant  water,  through  cheaper  and  more  available  gas  for 
lighting  and  heat,  and  through  cheaper  transit. 

7.  The  condition  of  the  employees  has  been  greatly  improved. 
Thousands  of  men  have  been  raised  to  a fair  wage,  and  relieved  from 
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the  fear  of  capricious  dismissal.  Their  service  has  been  dignified, 
and  their  standard  of  living  improved,  not  only  by  better  wages,  but 
by  shorter  hours. 

PAKLIAMENT  AND  THE  CITIES. 

The  British  city  derives  its  powers  from  Parliament,  just  as  the 
American  city  does  from  the  State  legislature.  Home  rule  exists  in 
a limited  sense,  but  is  confined  to  details  of  administration.  Author- 
ity to  engage  in  any  enterprise  is  not  a matter  of  right ; it  is  a privi- 
lege conferred  only  after  a searching  inquiry.  It  is  this  that  makes 
municipal  ownership  a political  issue  of  national  import.  Its  oppo- 
nents therefore  center  the  attack  at  Westminster. 

In  all  municipal  enterprises  the  local  authority,  the  council,  initi- 
ates the  question  and  applies  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  to  Parliament 
for  the  requisite  power  to  borrow  money  and  establish  the  enterprise. 
Parliament  or  the  Board  of  Trade  investigates  conditions,  grants  or 
refuses  the  power,  and  supervises  the  financing  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  undertaking.  This  supervision  extends  to  many 
details  of  management;  it  determines  the  amount  to  be  borrowed, 
fixes  the  area  to  be  served,  and  defines  the  general  character  of  con- 
struction and  the  method  of  debt  repayment.  In  some  instances 
Parliament  also  provides  how  the  earnings  shall  be  applied.  In 
water  undertakings  the  rate  which  may  be  charged  for  water  is  fixed, 
as  is  the  source  of  supply.  Parliament  passes  upon  the  amount 
which  may  be  collected  by  taxation,  grants  or  withholds  the  right 
to  serve  other  localities,  as  well  as  the  right  to  introduce  any  im- 
provements. In  the  matter  of  gas,  the  area  supplied,  the  price 
charged,  the  candlepower,  and  the  right  to  engage  in  the  sale  of 
stoves,  fittings,  or  prepayment  meters  are  all  fixed  and  determined 
in  the  same  way.  In  electric  lighting  the  same  is  true.  The  method 
of  construction  is  laid  down.  The  rate  of  charge  and  even  the  dis- 
tribution of  earnings  is  taken  from  the  local  authorities,  except 
within  defined  limits.  Tramways  are  even  more  carefully  watched. 
The  speed  is  limited.  All  deaths  or  accidents  are  reported,  guards 
and  fenders  are  examined,  while  such  substantial  matters  as  the  area 
to  be  served,  the  money  to  be  borrowed,  and  the  method  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment  are  all  carefully  fixed  and  regulated  from  above. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  private  undertakings.  The  standard  is 
the  same  in  one  instance  as  in  the  other,  although  the  same  provisions 
as  to  debt  repayment,  financing,  and  the  like  are  not  required  in  the 
case  of  private  enterprises. 

The  result  of  this  parliamentary  regulation  is  a high  standard  of 
construction,  equipment,  and  service.  In  many  respects  the  standard 
is  too  severe  and  the  cost  excessive.  But  the  general  result  is  pure 
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water,  cheaper  gas  and  electric  lighting,  and  a better  tramway  serv- 
ice than  free  and  unrestrained  competition  has  produced  in  America. 

The  authority  from  Parliament  to  buy  or  operate  an  industry  is 
conferred  by  a special  act,  although  general  acts  regulating  details 
and  applicable  to  all  communities  are  from  time  to  time  passed.  (®) 

This  constant  supervision  of  the  city  occupies  a large  share  of  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  It  also  involves  a needless  and  extravagant 
cost  upon  the  city.  Powers  are  not  granted  in  a liberal  way.  The 
city  council  can  not  take  over  an  enterprise  on  its  own  initiative,  or 
even  after  a referendum  vote  by  the  people.  Subsequent  to  the  open- 
ing of  an  undertaking  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  Board  of 
Trade  requires  detailed  returns  of  many  things,  and  in  most  instances 
insists  upon  an  annual  audit  of  the  undertaking. 

The  usual  procedure  to  secure  working  powers  or  authority  is  for 
the  town  council  to  make  application  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (a  depart- 
ment of  the  cabinet  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  America)  for  a provisional  order  to  go  into 
the  business.  In  some  instances  the  application  is  made  direct  to 
Parliament.  In  the  former  procedure  the  Board  of  Trade  makes  an 
investigation  of  local  conditions,  hears  arguments  or  protests  from 
the  community,  and  if  it  finally  approves  of  the  application  a bill 
is  introduced  into  Parliament  empowering  the  locality  to  act. 

This  is  a very  expensive  procedure.  The  cost  of  the  local  inquiries, 
of  the  printing  of  testimony,  of  witnesses,  as  well  as  the  fees  of 
parliamentary  agents  or  attorneys,  is  all  thrown  upon  the  local  body 
making  application.  For  by  a custom  almost  as  binding  as  law, 
all  parliamentary  proceedings  are  conducted  through  counsel,  and 
the  city  seeking  power  is  burdened  with  an  initial  expense  which 
often  runs  into  the  tens  possibly  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Following  the  passage  of  an  act  (and  no  general  acts  exist  under 
which  undertakings  can  be  inaugurated)  the  city  can  proceed  to  sell 
its  bonds  by  ordinance  of  the  council,  and  erect  its  plant,  or,  as  is 
more  often  the  case,  to  buy  out  an  existing  private  company  which 
has  previously  held  a franchise  in  the  locality.  This  is  done  by 
agreement  if  possible:  if  not,  by  arbitration.  The  latter  proceeding 
is  also  very  expensive  because  of  the  cost  of  referees,  of  witnesses,  and 
counsel  fees.  An  examination  of  the  budgets  of  various  cities 
shows  the  item  of  parliamentary  expense  as  a constant  charge. 

Parliamentary  oversight  does  not  end  with  the  original  grant  of 
powers.  Extensions  to  new  territory,  any  additional  borrowing 
power,  any  change  in  traction,  any  change  in  the  illuminating  power 

a There  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  the  case  of  telephone  undertakings, 
authority  to  permit  them  being  lodged  in  the  post-office  department. 
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of  gas — anything  in  fact  which  materially  affects  the  indebtedness  of 
the  city,  the  service  to  be  rendered,  or  the  area  to  be  supplied  with 
transportation,  gas,  water,  or  electricity,  must  again  come  before 
Parliament  or  the  Board  of  Trade  for  approval.  The  local  commun- 
ity has  a free  hand  in  the  details  of  management,  but  no  authority 
over  the  development  or  alteration  of  the  status  of  the  enterprise. 

After  an  enterprise  has  been  started  it  is  subject  to  annual  report 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  is  true  of  all  water,  gas,  and  electricity 
undertakings.  It  is  true  of  almost  all  tramway  enterprises.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  supervision  is  to  insure  compliance  with  the  parliamen- 
tary requirements.  For  when  Parliament  confers  power  upon  a city 
it  provides  in  the  act  that  a certain  sum  shall  be  set  aside  each  year  to 
repay  the  debt.  This  usually  amounts  to  about  3 per  cent.  By  the 
sinking-fund  provision  the  debt  will  be  retired  within  thirty  years. 
The  period  is  sometimes  longer  in  the  case  of  more  permanent  under- 
takings, such  as  waterworks  and  building  schemes.  By  such  means 
publicity  is  insured  in  all  municipal  operations,  and  the  local  authori- 
ties are  held  to  a certain  accountability. 

In  the  matter  of  electric  lighting  still  further  limitations  are 
imposed.  Aside  from  the  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges,  such 
as  interest,  depreciation,  and  sinking-fund  allowances,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  a reserve  fund  amounting  to  10  per  cent  of  the  capital, 
the  city  may  not  make  a profit  in  excess  of  5 per  cent  of  the  capital 
investment.  TVdien  these  charges  are  all  met,  the  rate  must  be  reduced 
to  consumers.  No  such  limitation  is  imposed  on  other  undertakings. 

A similar  supervision  is  maintained  over  private  companies,  operat- 
ing under  an  order  or  franchise,  since  franchises  for  tramway,  gas, 
electric  lighting,  and  water  are  conferred  by  Parliament  rather  than 
by  the  cities.  When  a company  application  is  made,  hearings  are 
had  at  which  evidence  and  protests  from  the  community  or  the  coun- 
cil are  heard.  If  the  authority  is  conferred,  however,  the  city  has  no 
further  control.  The  company  may  then  proceed  to  tear  up  the  streets 
and  lay  its  mains,  pipes,  and  equipment  as  it  will.  The  power  of  the 
city  ends  with  the  hearings  on  the  application.  The  only  substantial 
qualifications  of  this  principle  are  in  the  case  of  tramways,  where 
local  consent  is  usually  required,  and  in  the  case  of  gas  where  some 
control  exists  over  meters.  The  cities  have  no  control,  however,  over 
charges.  Parliament,  or  its  boards,  retains  control  of  the  private 
companies,  even  after  the  franchise  has  been  conferred. 

As  an  instance  in  point,  an  application  was  before  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  known  as  the  Bill  for  The  Administrative  County  of 
London  Electric  Power  Company.  It  sought  the  privilege  of  supply- 
ing electric  power  to  the  entire  London  metropolitan  area.  The  rates 
which  could  be  charged  were  fixed  in  the  bill.  The  maximum  charge 
was  3 cents  a kilowatt  hour  for  power  and  bulk  delivery.  The  stand- 
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ard  price  a kilowatt  hour  was  cents,  and  the  standard  dividend  8 
per  cent.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  if  the  average  charge  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  at  any  time  exceeded  2.1  cents,  then  no  divi- 
dends at  all  could  be  declared.  A sliding  scale  was  set  out,  by  which 
the  dividends  were  to  increase  as  the  price  was  reduced. 

The  measure  aroused  great  opposition  in  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil and  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  which  went  to  great  expense  to 
bring  about  its  defeat.  In  this  they  were  successful.  The  cause  of 
their  opposition  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place  it  was  felt  by  the 
local  boroughs  owning  lighting  plants  that  the  private  company  was 
designed  to  put  them  out  of  business  and  destroy  their  undertakings. 
The  principal  opposition,  however,  was  born  of  the  feeling  that  no 
such  private  monopoly  should  be  granted ; that  if  it  was  conferred  at 
all  it  should  be  on  the  County  Council.  Further  than  this,  it  was  felt 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Council  must  own  such  a plant  itself,  and, 
as  the  powers  were  in  effect  exclusive,  that  when  it  did  decide  to  act 
it  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  exorbitant  franchise  value  for  the 
property. 

It  was  repeatedly  stated  in  the  public  press  that  $1,000,000  was 
spent  on  the  bill.  Of  this,  $250,000  was  expended  by  the  promoters 
and  $750,000  by  the  public  authorities  for  protection.  It  was  not 
suggested  that  any  of  this  fund  was  used  corruptly.  It  went  for 
attorneys’  fees,  for  expert  witnesses,  for  printing,  and  the  like. 

This  incident  shows  the  method  of  promoting  both  public  and  pri- 
vate bills  and  the  annual  burden  on  the  city  in  protecting  itself  from 
private  promoters  who  are  constantly  seeking  powers  or  franchises 
in  the  cities  and  towns.  For  such  franchises  are  sought  in  Parlia- 
ment, not  from  the  councils. 

In  all  private  electric-lighting  undertakings,  overcapitalization  is 
also  prevented  by  parliamentary  provisions,  as  are  excess  charges. 
For  upon  complaint  being  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  it  has  power 
to  order  a reduction  of  the  rates.  The  Board  may  also  order  a change 
or  improvement  of  service. 

In  all  gas,  water,  and  tramway  undertakings,  the  companies  are 
required  to  publish  annual  statements  of  earnings,  expenditures,  rates 
of  charges,  the  illuminating  power  of  gas,  the  number  of  consumers 
supplied,  etc.  By  this  means  the  public  are  always  apprised  of  the 
financial  condition  and  earnings  of  the  companies. 

The  parliamentary  control  is  absolute  and  perhaps  as  efficient  as 
centralized  oversight  can  be.  In  so  far  as  regulation  can  be  relied 
upon  to  secure  good  service,  efficient  and  honest  management,  and 
proper  charges,  they  have  been  obtained  in  Great  Britain.  But  the 
control  is  all  in  the  central  authority.  The  cities  have  no  authority 
after  a franchise  has  been  granted.  To  a large  extent  overcapitali- 
zation has  been  prevented,  proper  construction  has  been  secured,  and 
2604r— No.  62—06  m 3 
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considerate  treatment  of  the  community  obtained.  Any  comparison, 
therefore,  of  municipal  with  private  operation  is  a comparison  of 
private  operation  under  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  public, 
for  the  franchise  enterprises  in  Great  Britain  are  the  best  possible 
examples  of  monopoly  under  regulation. 

Parliament  has  treated  these  industries  as  monopolies.  Competi- 
tion has  rarely  been  invoked  as  a means  of  regulation.  The  essen- 
tially exclusive  character  of  the  business  has  always  been  recognized. 
In  London,  it  is  true,  there  are  several  gas  and  electric-lighting  com- 
panies, but  they  do  not  serve  the  same  areas.  In  Glasgow  the  city 
was  permitted  to  open  a competing  telephone  system.  But  in  almost 
every  other  instance  Parliament  has  given  exclusive  privileges  and 
then  held  the  company  to  a strict  account  in  its  dealings.  It  is  in  the 
face  of  such  regulation  and  supervision  that  the  movement  for  munic- 
ipal ownership  has  grown  to  its  present  proportions.  Regulated 
private  monopoly  has  proved  itself  preferable  to  unregulated  monop- 
oly, but  it  has  not  satisfied  the  British  people. 

METHOD  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  town  council  is  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority 
of  the  British  city.  The  members  are  chosen  by  districts,  usually 
three  from  a Avard,  elected  in  alternate  years.  National  politics  are 
much  less  prominent  in  local  matters  than  in  America.  In  London, 
and  to  an  increasing  extent  in  the  other  English  cities,  the  line  of 
cleavage  is  between  the  Moderates  and  the  Progressives,  between  those 
who  oppose  any  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  city  and  those  who 
favor  the  use  of  the  Avidest  powers  of  the  Government  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  In  some  cities,  however,  national  issues  and  national 
party  names  figure  rather  prominently.  Glasgow  is  an  apparent 
exception.  In  that  city  national  politics  exercise  but  scant  influence. 

The  council  is  a large  body.  The  London  County  Council  consists 
of  118  members  elected  by  parliamentary  districts,  as  well  as  19 
aldermen  chosen  by  the  Council.  The  Glasgow  council  has  a mem- 
bership of  77,  that  of  Liverpool  134,  while  the  lesser  communities  have 
proportionately  smaller  bodies.  The  members  of  the  council  are 
elected  for  three  years,  and  they  in  turn  elect  a limited  number  of 
aldermen  who  serve  for  a longer  period.  Aldermen  are  often  selected 
from  the  outgoing  members  of  the  council.  The  mayor  is  also  chosen 
by  the  council  from  its  membership.  His  powers  are  largely  social 
and  representative,  but  the  post  is  exceedingly  dignified.  It  is  a 
reward  for  long  service  and  distinguished  ability.  The  town  clerk 
also  enjoys  large  powers.  He  is  the  city  solicitor,  is  highly  paid,  and 
is  an  expert  official.  The  members  of  the  council  serve  without 
compensation. 
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The  council  is  divided  into  large  committees.  These  committees 
exercise  all  of  the  executive  powers  reposed  in  the  American  mayor 
and  heads  of  the  departments.  Through  the  committees,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  council,  the  managers,  engineer,  and  higher 
administrative  officials  are  chosen.  Subordinate  employees  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  manager,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  undertaking. 

i The  merit  system  prevails  in  all  city  employment.  It  is  not  en- 
' forced  by  law,  but  by  custom  and  public  opinion.  Tenure  of  office 
is  for  good  behavior  and  efficient  service.  Neither  is  there  a spoils 
^ system.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  parties  to  maintain  or  machines 
■ to  fortify,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  misuse  of  patronage.  This 
probably  explains  its  absence. 

' To  a considerable  extent  managers  are  chosen  because  of  their 
administrative  rather  than  their  engineering  skill.  The  former  man- 
ager of  the  Glasgow  tramways,  John  Young,  was  head  of  the  street- 
cleaning  department  before  he  became  tramway  superintendent.  The 
present  manager,  James  Dalrymple,  was  an  accountant. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Bellamy,  of  Liverpool,  was  an  inspector  of  lighting; 
J.  M.  McElroy,  of  Manchester,  was  a clerk  in  the  city’s  employ. 
These  men  were  transferred  to  the  street-railway  systems  because  of 
their  business  ability.  Competent  engineers  are  employed  by  the 
managers. 

The  annual  reports  of  these  enterprises  are  ver;^  elaborate.  They 
give  the  administration  of  the  undertakings  in  detail  and  are  annu- 
ally presented  to  the  council  in  printed  form.  They  are  widely 
quoted  by  the  press  and  carefully  studied  by  the  public,  who  show 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  transactions  of  the  council.  In 
many  cities,  possibly  in  most  of  them,  membership  in  the  council  is 
highly  prized  and  eagerly  sought  after.  It  involves  an  immense 
amount  of  labor,  but  a corresponding  appreciation  from  the  com- 
munity. 

The  uniform  efficiency,  integrity,  and  high  purpose  of  British 
officials  seem  to  be  traceable  to  the  following  causes : 

1.  The  traditional  distinction  that  attaches  to  the  public  service 
in  Great  Britain. 

2.  The  magnitude  of  public  work  and  the  importance  of  municipal 
enterprise.  This  makes  the  town  council  an  attractive  field  for  the 
business  or  professional  man  of  ability  and  the  character  of  the 
council  a matter  of  interest  to  all  classes.  The  taxpayer  and  the 
voter  feel  that  their  interests  must  be  properly  cared  for. 

3.  The  absence,  or  at  least  the  subordination,  of  partisan  spirit  in 
local  matters  and  the  elevation  of  the  citv’s  welfare  over  all  other 
issues. 

4.  The  method  of  nominating  candidates  by  petition  rather  than 
by  party  machinery,  the  election  of  councilmen  at  a separate  elec- 
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tion  when  no  other  issues  are  before  the  people,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  candidates  before  the  people  to  the  two  or  more  nominees 
from  the  ward;  for  the  British  elector  (aside  from  the  poor  board) 
has  but  two  officials  to  vote  for — a candidate  for  Parliament  and  a 
candidate  for  the  town  council.  The  issue  before  him  is  always 
clear  and  distinct.  It  is  never  confused  by  false  or  foreign  matter. 
It  is  the  city  at  one  time,  the  nation  at  another.  To  this  should  be 
added  the  fact  that  there  is  no  organized  class  that  wants  anything 
from  the  city  but  good  government.  There  are  no  franchises  to 
grant,  no  privileges  to  give  away.  In  addition,  many  cities  do  most 
of  their  work  by  direct  labor  rather  than  by  contract.  They  pave 
the  streets,  build  sewers,  construct  tram  cars,  even  build  engine 
houses  and  model  dwellings  by  direct  employment  under  the  city 
engineer.  There  is  thus  no  class  whose  interest  desires  the  election 
of  either  partisan  or  venal  officials.  There  is  no  interest  that  can  be 
organized  and  no  class  whose  pocket  is  at  war  with  its  civic  obliga- 
tions. 

This  interest  is  still  further  promoted  by  the  fact  that  every  voter 
is  a taxpayer.  This,  or  the  possession  of  real  property,  is  the  quali- 
fication of  the  suffrage.  Even  a lodger  can  vote,  if  he  pays  a certain 
sum  each  week,  but  the  predominant  element  in  the  English  elec- 
torate is  the  taxpaying  class.  This  is  almost  equivalent  to  universal 
suffrage.  But  the  rates  or  taxes,  instead  of  being  imposed  on  prop- 
erty as  such,  are  Imposed  on  the  rental  paid.  It  is  a sort  of  local 
income  tax.  The  tax  is  paid  largely  by  the  tenant.  As  a means  of 
stimulating  interest  in  local  matters,  it  is  eminently  successful.  It 
is  this  pecuniary  interest  in  every  act  of  the  council;  it  is  the  hope 
of  gain  or  the  fear  of  loss,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  explains  the 
jealous  watchfulness  of  local  affairs  by  the  public. 

MUNICIPAL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

As  in  America,  water  was  the  first  of  the  public  services  to  be 
brought  under  municipal  management.  The  demands  of  health,  of 
sanitation,  and  of  fire  protection  were  of  such  supreme  importance 
that  the  cities  early  saw  that  the  water  supply  could  not  with  pro- 
j)riety  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  This  was  the  more  true  be- 
cause as  the  cities  grew  in  size  the  supplies  of  water  adjacent  to  the 
large  towns  became  inadequate  or  in  danger  of  pollution.  It  became 
necessary  to  find  more  distant  areas,  where  larger  supplies  could  be 
obtained.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  private  enterprise  took  its 
supply  from  the  river  Clyde.  But  as  early  as  1855  the  city  obtained 
powers  to  take  over  the  undertaking  and  go  to  Lake  Katrine,  thirty- 
four  miles  away  in  the  Highlands,  and  bring  its  supply  through 
great  aqueducts  to  the  city.  Manchester  and  Liverpool  acquired  large 
and  distant  areas  and  impounded  the  water  for  their  supply,  as  well 
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as  that  of  adjacent  areas.  Manchester  went  to  the  English  lake  dis- 
trict, over  one  hundred  miles  away,  and  purchased  Lake  Thirlmere, 
while  Liverpool  went  seventy  miles  away  to  TS'ales  and  erected  an  im- 
mense reservoir.  Birmingham  has  also  gone  to  the  mountains  of 
"Wales  for  water  supply,  while  Sheffield,  Derby,  and  other  Midland 
cities  have  secured  large  watershed  areas  in  their  neighborhoods. 

The  new  London  water  board,  which  has  recently  takeiL  over  the 
eight  private  water  companies  of  the  metropolis,  is  confronted  with 
the  same  problem,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it,  too, 
should  go  to  Wales  for  its  supply. 

As  a consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  near-by  water  supplies,  like 
the  great  inland  lakes  and  rivers  of  America,  the  capital  cost  of  the 
water  undertakings  has  been  enormous. 

Very  few  of  the  large  cities  are  now  supplied  by  private  com- 
panies. There  is  no  annual  return  to  the  Government  of  water  un- 
dertakings, but  according  to  the  Municipal  Year  Book  for  1905  there 
are  in  the  entire  United  Kingdom  1,045  public  undertakings,  with  a 
capital  investment  of  £67,998.457  ($330,914,491),  and  but  251  private 
companies,  with  a capital  investment  of  £40,655,700  ($197,850,964). 

The  same  authority  gives  a statement  of  earnings  and  expenditure 
of  local  authorities  and  joint  boards  for  1900-1901,  the  net  receipts 
being  gross  receipts  less  operating  expenses,  not  including  fixed 
charges.  These  returns  are  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  as 


follows : 

Gross  receipts $23,  663,  687 

Working  expenditure  (not  including  fixed  charges) 11,984,652 

Net  receipts 11,  679,  035 


In  the  majority  of  instances  private  companies  anticipated  the  pub- 
lic authorities.  Wlien  it  became  necessary  or  expedient  to  acquire 
possession.  Parliament  almost  always  extended  the  power,  but  as  no 
special  limitations  were  imposed  upon  the  companies,  and  as  their 
grants  or  franchises  were  in  perpetuity,  the  prices  paid  were  far  in 
excess  of  the  physical  value  of  the  properties.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  eight  London  companies  acquired  in  1904  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board,  the  price  paid  was  £42,287.271  ($205,791,004),  the 
amount  claimed  by  the  companies  was  £50,939,198  ($247,895,607), 
and  the  probable  physical  value  of  the  plants  was  not  in  excess  of 
$120,000,000. 

The  general  policy  observed  in  the  administration  of  the  water 
supply  has  been  one  of  service  rather  than  of  profits.  The  aim  has 
been  to  supply  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  This  policy  has  led  some  cities  to  abandon  all  direct  charges 
for  water  to  the  consumer,  and  maintain  the  department  wholly  out 
of  taxes.  In  others  a mixed  policy  of  taxes  and  private  charges 
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has  been  adopted.  Thus  in  Glasgow  a tax  of  a penny  on  the  pound* 
(0.42  per  cent)  of  rental  values  is  levied,  and  in  Liverpool  the  tax  is 
sixpence  on  the  pound  (2.5  per  cent).  The  revenue  from  taxes  is 
then  supplemented  by  meter  charges  to  large  consumers  and  domestic 
rates  to  the  smaller  ones.  Inasmuch  as  the  method  of  assessing 
charges  for  water  is  so  confused,  and  is  so  different  in  the  different 
localities,  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  any  statement  or  comparison 
of  the  rates,  as  in  the  case  of  gas,  electricity,  or  tramway  enterprises. 
It  has  not  been  the  policy  to  operate  the  water  plants  for  a profit, 
although  out  of  360  undertakings  from  which  returns  are  avail- 
able about  70  aided  the  revenues  in  1904  in  sums  ranging  from  £25 
($122)  to  £15,368  ($74,788).  But  the  general  policy  has  been  to  make 
use  of  any  earnings  in  reducing  the  charges,  paying  off  the  indebted- 
ness, or  extending  the  system. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  dissent  and  no  organized  resistance 
to  the  municipalization  of  water  supply.  Parliament  recognizes  the 
essential  necessity  of  public  operation.  Then,  too,  in  many  towns  the 
private  companies  were  unable  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the 
situation,  and  could  not  provide  the  capital,  with  any  hope  of  return, 
for  such  enterprises  as  those  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
or  Glasgow. 

Any  city  desiring  to  take  over  the  supply  can  usually  obtain  the 
necessary  powers,  either  to  purchase  by  agreement  or  to  do  so  by  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  In  either  case  the  price  paid  is  based  upon  the 
capitalization  of  earnings  and  is  likely  to  be  very  heavy. 

MUNICIPAL  GAS  SUPPLY. 

The  municipalization  of  the  gas  service  has  been  less  rapid  than 
that  of  the  tramways  or  water,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  private 
franchises,  and  the  desire  to  acquire  first  the  electricity  supply. 
Speaking  relatively,  electric  lighting  was  in  an  undeveloped  state 
up  to  very  recent  years.  The  cities  have  therefore  anticipated  the 
intrusion  of  private  enterprises,  and  the  necessity  of  later  acquiring 
these  undertakings  from  private  companies  at  an  excessive  price,  and 
have  acquired  electricity  in  preference  to  gas  undertakings. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  number  of  public  gas  enterprises 
continues  to  increase.  In  1882  the  total  capital  outlay  by  public  au- 
thorities for  148  gas  undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  (not 
deducting  the  amount  repaid)  was  £17,326,183  ($84,317,870).  In 
1904  the  capital  outlay  had  grown  to  £37,103,279  ($180,563,107),  an 
increase  of  114  per  cent.  (®)  Of  the  260  enterprises  under  public  con- 

a According  to  the  Municipal  Journal  for  March  3,  1905,  “ at  the  end  of  1878 
the  amount  of  outstanding  debt  (after  deducting  the  amount  repaid)  repre- 
sented by  gas  works  in  England  and  Wales  was  £9,427,346  [$45,878,179]  ; it  is 
now  £23,110,919  [$112,469,287],”  or  an  increase  of  145  per  cent. 
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trol  at  the  latter  date  only  6 showed  a deficit  after  deducting  the 
amount  paid  for  operating  expenses,  interest,  annuities,  repayment  of 
loan,  redemption  of  annuities,  and  sinking  fund,  and  the  average 
deficit  was  but  £1,503  ($7,314). 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  there  were  260  local 
authorities  supplying  gas  in  1904,  as  against  459  private  company 
undertakings.  This  does  not  include  all  of  the  gas  plants  in  Great 
Britain,  of  which  there  are,  ai3proximately,  1,598.  Many  of  these, 
however,  supply  a very  limited  area,  or  are  purely  private  in 
character. 

The  following  table  from  the  Annual  Return  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
as  analyzed  in  the  Municipal  eTournal  of  March  3,  1905,  indicates  the 
standing  of  the  public  enterprises  for  the  year  ending  March  25,  1904, 
and  of  the  private  companies,  in  so  far  as  returns  are  given,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1903.  A considerable  number  of  companies 
make  no  return. 

STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  GAS  UNDERTAKINGS  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 


Items. 

Public  en- 
terprises 
(year  ending 
March  25, 
1901). 

Private 
companies 
(year  ending 
December 
31, 1903). 

Number  of  undertakings 

260 

$180,563,107 
$47,787,497 
$34,951,242 
73. 14 
$12,836,255 
7.11 
57, 754, 404 
11,952 
2,045,777 
301,308 
$0. 65 

$393,549,860 
$86, 412, 620 
$64,307,498 
74. 42 
$22,105,122 
5.62 
93,923,290 
18,074 
2,385,348 
aS5.363 
$0.71 

Capital  outlay  (not  deducting  amount  repaid) 

Gross  receipts  

Operating  expenses 

Per  cent  of  operating  expenses  of  gross  receipts  

Net  receipts  (gross  receipts  less  operating  expenses) 

Per  cent  of  net  receipts  of  capital  outlay 

Gas  sold,  in  1,000  cubic  feet 

Length  of  mains,  in  miles 

Number  of  consumers.. 

Number  of  public  lamps  lighted 

Approximate  average  charge  per  1,000  cubic  feet 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  1904  the  number  of  public  enter- 
prises constituted  36.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  public  and 
private  enterprises  making  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that 
the  capital  outlay  of  the  public  enterprises  was  31.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  capital.  The  number  of  consumers  for  the  public  companies, 
however,  was  nearly  equal  to  that  for  the  private  plants.  Were  it 
not  for  the  large  private  gas  companies  in  London,  the  number  of 
consumers  4or  the  public  undertakings  would  greatly  exceed  that  for 
the  private  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  said  in  con- 
nection with  these  figures  that  but  few  of  the  large  cities  outside  of 
London  get  their  gas  from  private  companies. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  average  price  of  gas  from  the  municipal 
plants  is  6 cents  less  than  the  price  charged  by  the  private  plants, 
the  per  cent  of  net  receipts  of  capital  outlay  is  considerably  higher. 
At  the  same  time,  a number  of  cities  make  no  charge  for  lighting  the 
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City,  while  it  is  quite  universal  for  them  to  pay  higher  wages  and 
allow  shorter  hours  to  the  employees. 

It  appears  from  these  returns  that  instead  of  public  authorities 
being  less  efficient  than  private  enterprises,  they  are  in  fact  more 
efficient.  From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  net  receipts  of 
the  local  authorities  amounted  to  7.11  per  cent  of  the  capital  outlay, 
as  against  5.62  per  cent  for  the  private  companies ; while  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  municipalities  was  but  73.14  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts,  as  against  74.42  per  cent  by  private  capital. 

While  the  average  price  of  gas  to  the  consumer  is  2s.  8d.  (65  cents) 
from  the  public  undertakings,  and  2s.  11  Jd.  (71  cents)  from  the 
private  companies,  there  are  many  instances  of  lower  prices  in  both 
classes.  The  following  are  some  instances  of  lower  prices  charged 
private  consumers  by  public  companies,  with  the  candlepower  of  the 
gas  supplied.  The  figures  are  from  the  returns  of  local  authorities 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  year  ending  March  25,  1904: 


PRICE  PER  1,000  CUBIC  FEET  CHARGED  PRIVATE  CONSUMERS,  AND  CANDLE- 

POWER  OF  GAS  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES,  1903-4. 


City. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1901). 

Price 
per  1,000 
cubic 
feet. 

Candle- 
power 
of  gas. 

City. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1901). 

Price 
per  1,000 
cubic 
feet. 

Candle- 
power 
of  gas. 

Belfast 

Birmingham 

Blackpool-.  . 

Bradford ... 

Bury 

Carlisle 

Darlington 

348,965 
522,204 
47,346 
279, 767 
58,029 
45,478 
44,496 

«$0.55 
.42-.  58 
.57 
b.55 
.53 
.55 
.49 

17.46 

16.28 

19.00 
17.25 
19.02 

20.00 
16.50 

Glasgow. 

Lancaster 

Leeds 

Lincoln . 

Nottingham 

Widnes 

735,906 
40,329 
428,968 
48, 784 
239,743 
28,580 

$0.57 
.55 
.52 
.44 
.53-.  65 
.28-.  32 

21.00 
19.00 
18.38 
16.88 
- 16. 50 
18.16 

“ Less  discount  of  2J  to  20  per  cent,  according  to  consumption. 
Less  discount  of  5 to  12^  per  cent,  according  to  consumption. 


The  above  rates  are  for  consumers  inside  the  boroughs;  a higher 
rate  is  usually  charged  outside.  For  some  of  the  cities  a loiver  rate 
is  specified  for  consumers  using  gas  for  motive  power. 

According  to  reports  from  town  clerks,  bringing  the  figures  down 
to  March  31,  1905,  three  of  the  cities  shown  in  the  table  were  at  that 
time  charging  still  lower  rates  to  private  consumers,  as  follows: 
Belfast,  2s.  Id.  (51  cents)  ; Glasgow,  2s.  Id.  (51  cents),  and  Lancas- 
ter, 2s.  (49  cents).  Here  again,  as  with  water-supply  undertakings, 
private  companies  were  first  in  the  field.  As  it  has  been  the  general 
policy  of  Parliament  to  treat  all  quasi  public  services  as  monopolies, 
and  in  the  case  of  gas  and  water  to  grant  unlimited  franchises,  the 
cities  could  only  acquire  the  undertakings  either  by  agreement  or 
occasionally  by  compulsory  purchase  through  arbitration.  By  virtue 
of  this  fact,  the  purchase  price  paid  by  the  cities  has  usually  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  physical  value  of  the  plants,  a considerable 
sum  being  allowed  for  franchises  or  good  will. 

The  general  policy  of  Parliament  as  regards  bills  for  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  the  gas  undertakings  by  local  authorities,  ac- 
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cording  to  a memorandum  on  the  Relation  of  Local  Authorities  to 
Electric  Lighting,  Gas,  and  Tramway  Undertakings,  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1899,  appears  to  be  : 

1.  To  compel  an  imauthorized  gas  company  to  sell  if  past  mis- 
management or  bad  supply  of  gas  is  proved. 

2.  When  such  allegations  can  not  be  substantiated,  to  refuse  to  give 
the  local  authority  compulsory  power  to  purchase,  but  in  certain 
cases,  where  very  strong  local  feeling  exists,  committees  have  brought 
some  pressure  upon  the  company  to  induce  them  to  agree  to  sell  upon 
very  favorable  terms. 

3.  In  the  case  of  an  authorized  gas  undertaking  to  refuse  com- 
pulsory purchase. 

4.  In  no  case  to  allow  a local  authority  to  compete  with  an  existing 
gas  undertaking. 

This  attitude  doubtless  explains  in  large  measure  the  relatively 
slow  acquisition  of  the  gas  supply.  Parliament  has  not  recognized 
the  essential  necessity  of  public  operation  as  in  the  water  supply,  and 
has  given  greater  security  to  private  promoters  in  the  form  of  per- 
petual grants  than  in  the  case  of  electricity  and  tramway  under- 
takings. Moreover,  the  supervision  of  the  gas  undertakings  is  al- 
ways more  severe  than  that  of  other  enterprises. 

The  amount  which  the  companies  can  claim  when  they  do  sell  is, 
however,  limited  by  virtue  of  the  control  which  Parliament  exercises 
over  their  capital.  In  the  first  place,  the  prices  which  may  be  charged 
for  gas  are  generally  fixed  by  the  act  creating  the  corporation  and 
giving  it  a license.  The  gas  must  be  up  to  an  established  standard 
of  illuminating  power,  while  the  local  authorities  have  power  to 
test  meters  and  examine  the  gas. 

Ability  to  water  the  stock  is  somewhat  limited  by  two  provisions. 
Under  an  act  of  1847  the  annual  profits  of  the  companies  may  not 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  capital  invested.  Subsequently  the 
maximum  profit  was  reduced  to  7 per  cent  on  all  additional  ordinary 
capital  and  to  6 per  cent  on  preferred  stock.  The  companies  are  re- 
quired to  dispose  of  all  issues  of  stock  by  auction  rather  than  by 
private  sale  to  members,  and  if  the  stock  so  sold  realizes  a premium, 
the  premium  can  not  be  divided  among  the  stockholders. 

Further,  provision  is  made  by  law  for  a sliding  scale  of  prices  to 
be  charged.  Wliat  are  termed  “ standard  ” dividends  and  prices  are 
first  fixed.  For  every  charge  of  l*penny  (2  cents)  over  the  standard 
price  of  gas  the  annual  dividends  of  the  company  are  cut  down  one- 
fourth  of  1 per  cent,  and  for  every  reduction  in  price  of  1 penny  (2 
cents)  per  thousand  cubic  feet  the  company's  dividend  may  be  in- 
creased one-fourth  of  1 per  cent.  By  the  operation  of  this  automatic 
provision  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  reduce  the  price  to 
the  public.  Evidences  of  the  operation  of  the  act  will  be  found  in 
reference  to  the  Sheffield  Gas  Company,  a private  corporation,  which 
sells  gas  for  Is.  6d.  (364  cents)  a thousand  cubic  feet. 
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By  virtue  of  this  regulation,  as  well  as  the  annual  reports  of  the 
company  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  evils  of  stock  watering  are  re- 
duced, the  community  is  protected  from  impure  gas  or  excessive 
charges,  while  in  cases  of  purchase  by  the  community  the  value  of  the 
plant  is  more  readily  ascertained. 

It  is  the  policy  of  most  towns  to  supply  gas  at  as  low  a price  as 
possible.  Light  is  looked  upon  as  a prime  necessity,  and  its  widest 
use  for  domestic  purposes  a thing  to  be  stimulated.  This  is  achieved 
in  a variety  of  ways.  Public  as  well  as  private  authorities  aid  in  the 
sale  of  gas  stoves  and  fixtures.  Many  cities  provide  meters  with  a 
penny-in-the-slot  contrivance,  by  which  the  very  poor  are  able  to 
secure  a supply  of  from  25  to  35  feet,  consistent  with  their  purse. 
Manchester  offers  gas  stoves  rent  free  and  sets  prepayment  meters. 
Birmingham  has  a similar  liberal  policy.  Sheffield  is  one  of  the  five 
large  towns  still  supplied  by  a private  company,  and  it  is  so  admin- 
istered in  the  interests  of  the  community  as  to  be  secure  in  its  position. 
The  domestic  rate  in  Glasgow  is  2s.  Id.  (51  cents)  a thousand  cubic 
'feet,  while  an  industrial  rate  of  Is.  9d.  (43  cents)  is  offered.  This 
latter  price  is  somewhat  below  the  cost  of  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  capital  charge,  but  is  in  excess  of  the  working  cost. 

The  rates  charged  by  the  cities  show  the  widest  divergence.  It  can 
only  be  explained  by  difference  in  policy  or  efficiency  in  management. 
They  range  all  the  way  from  an  average  of  Is.  3d.  (30  cents),  in  the 
little  town  of  Widnes,  to  even  as  high  as  Ts.  6d.  ($1.83)  in  small  rural 
communities  with  very  few  consumers ; for  a number  of  public  plants 
have  been  constructed  by  semiurban  communities  of  three  or  four 
thousand  people.  The  seven  London  companies  charge  rates  ranging 
from  2s.  3d.  (55  cents)  to  3s.  8d.  (89  cents),  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


PRICE  PER  1,000  CUBIC  FEET  OF  GAS  CHARGED  PRIVATE  CONSUMERS  BY  LONDON 
GAS  COMPANIES  AND  CANDLEPOWER  OP  GAS,  1903. 


Name  of  company. 

Price  of  gas 
per  l,0(n 
cubic  feet. 

Candle- 
power  of 
gas. 

Brentford 

$0. 71 
a.  61 
.63 
/ft.  73 
U.59 
.89 

.57 

15.8 

14.9 

15.9 

} 16.53 

15. 73 

14.7 

15.1 

Commercial . 

Crystal  Palace  District ..  . 

Gas  Light  and  Coke ..  

Mitcham  and  Wimbledon  District _* 

South  Metropolitan .. 

Wandsworth  and  Putney 

“ Less  discount  of  3 to  20  per  cent.  ® Price  south  of  the  Thames. 

''  Price  north  of  the  Thames.  ^ Less  discount  of  2J  to  5 per  cent. 


FINANCIAL.  SHOWING. 

In  so  far  as  gas  undertakings  are  concerned,  they  have  not  been 
a burden  on  the  taxpayers.  Up  to  the  year  ending  March  25,  1904, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  260  public  companies 
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had  repaid  out  of  earnings  the  sum  of  £9,426,484  ($45,873,984)  in 
the  reduction  of  their  indebtedness.  For  the  same  year  the  net 
receipts  (that  is,  gross  receipts  less  operating  cost)  \yere  £2,637,677 
($12,836,255),  and  after  paying  interest  charges,  depreciation,  and 
a sinking  fund  charge  of  approximately  three  per  cent,  212  of 
the  260  undertakings  reported  a surplus  amounting  to  £967,194 
($4,706,850)  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  taxation  or  otherwise. 

How  extensive  the  relief  of  taxation  has  been  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table  for  selected  cities,  showing  the  contributions  from 
the  gas  undertakings  for  the  year  1904-5.  These  contributions  out 
of  profits  of  operation  are  in  addition  to  regular  taxes  which  are 
paid  by  municipal  plants  just  as  by  private  companies : 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  RELIEF  OF  TAXATION  FROM  THE  GAS  UNDERTAKINGS 

OF  SELECTED  CITIES,  1904-5. 

[From  reports  furnished  by  town  clerks.  Figures  showing  price  of  gas  do  not  in  all  cases  agree 
with  those  given  on  page  36.  Figures  here  are  for  the  year  1904-5;  figures  on  page  36  are  for 
the  year  1903-4.] 


City. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

Year 
opened 
as  mu- 
nicipal 
plant. 

Price  of  gas 
per  1,CW 
feet  to  pri- 
vate con- 
sumers. 

Contri- 
bution to 
relief  of 
taxation, 
1904-5. 

Barrow ..  

57,586 

1867 

$0. 61 

$28,571 

Belfast 

348,965 

1874 

.51 

123,818 

Birmingham 

522,304 

1875 

.42-.  58 

265,351 

Bolton  

168,215 

1872 

. 61-.  73 

107,394 

Bradford 

279,767 

1871 

.44-.  51 

12, 166 

Carlisle 

45,478 

1850 

.55 

37,049 

Coventry 

69,978 

1884 

.51-.  61 

9, 733 

Darlington 

44,496 

1854 

.49 

41,365 

Dewsbury 

28,050 

1873 

.71 

26, 163 

Halifax.. 

104,936 

1855 

« . 55 

44,903 

Lancaster 

40,329 

1879 

.49 

12, 166 

Leeds 

428,968 

1870 

.52 

78,448 

Leicester 

211,579 

1878 

.57 

228, 764 

Longton. 

a5,825 

1878 

.79 

9,733 

Manchester .. 

54:3,873 

1843 

.57 

291,990 

Nottingham 

239, 743 

1874 

.53-.  61 

13,140 

Warrington ..  . . . 

64,242 

1878 

.61-. 73 

50,371 

o Less  discount  of  8^  to  17^  per  cent,  according  to  consumption. 


The  foregoing  is  not  a complete  list  of  the  municipalities  whose  gas 
plants  made  contributions  out  of  earnings  to  the  relief  of  taxation. 
Among  other  important  ones  may  be  mentioned  Blackpool,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  Oldham,  Bochdale,  Salford,  Southport,  Stockport,  and 
Wigan.  Many  of  these  are  very  old  plants,  some  of  them  having 
been  operated  by  the  city  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  all  of  them 
for  at  least  a generation. 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  six  gas  undertakings 
operating  in  the  larger  cities  of  Great  Britain,  showing  the  results  of . 
public  and  private  operation.  The  statistics  of  the  municipal  plants 
were  obtained  from  official  reports,  and  are  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1905 ; those  of  the  private  companies  are  from  the  latest  returns  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  are  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1903. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  THREE  MUNICIPAL  AND  THREE  PRIVATE  GAS 

UNDERTAKINGS. 


City. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

Date 
when 
plant 
was  ac- 
quired. 

Capital  ex- 
pended, less 
deprecia- 
tion. 

Earnings 
applied  to 
reduction 
of  capital 
or  in  sink- 
ing fund. 

Present 

indebted- 

ness. 

Municipal  plants: 

Glasgow ---  --  --  

Manchester 

Birmingham  - 

Private  plants: 

Sheffield  . 

735,906 

543,872 

522,204 

380, 793 
684,958 
215,328 

1869 

1843 

1875 

1855 

1848 

1864 

$11,627,582 

12,196,111 

12,491,838 

4,565.692 
9, 669, 609 
12,243,666 

$2,664,394 
a 5, 991, 752 
6 3,686,018 

$9,340,200 

6,062,764 

10,912,581 

Liverpool ..  - --  

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

City. 

Results  of  operation  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Operat- 
ing ex- 
penses. 

Net  re- 
ceipts 
(gross 
receipts 
less  op- 
erating 
ex- 
penses). 

Amount 
added 
to  sink- 
ing 
fund. 

Inter- 

est 

pay- 

ments. 

Price  of 
gas  per 
1,(XX)  cu- 
bic feet. 

Candle 
power 
of  gas. 

Percent 
of  con- 
sumers 
of  total 
popula- 
tion of 
terri- 
tory 
served. 

Payment 
from 
earnings 
to  gen- 
eral mu- 
nicipal 
revenue. 

Municipal  plants: 

Glasgow 

Manchester.. 
Birmingham 
Private  plants: 

Sheffield 

Liverpool 

N e wcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

$3,894,061 

3,365,209 

4,269,093 

1,868,629 

2,984,853 

1,839,892 

$3,175,907 

2,618,975 

3,427,972 

1,319,449 

2,403,292 

1,294,328 

$718,154 

746,234 

841,121 

549,180 

581,561 

545,564 

$218,540 

213,221 

182,902 

$446,224 

211,493 

407,467 

$0.51 
.57 
. 42-.  58 

.36-.  45 
.58 

.46-.  77 

20.00 

17.04 

16.36 

17.37 

20.05 

16.22 

20. 78 
20.00 
13.00 

dl8.82 

dl4.22 

(«) 

C$291,990 

265,351 

“Also  $718,334  in  reserve  fund  and  $473,617  used  in  extension  of  plant  out  of  earn- 
ings, making  a total  of  $7,183,703  excess  of  assets  over  debts,  the  earnings  of  the  plant. 
& Also  a reserve  fund  of  $486,650. 

® The  total  payments  of  the  Manchester  gas  undertaking  since  its  opening  amount  to 
$13,087,488,  or  an  average  of  $211,089  yearly. 

Based  on  census  of  1901. 

® Not  reported. 


The  net  financial  results  to  the  city  from  the  two  policies  of  munic- 
ipal and  private  ownership  appear  in  the  columns  headed  “ Earnings 
applied  to  reduction  of  capital  or  in  sinking  fund,”  “Amount  added 
to  sinking  fund  ” during  the  year,  “ Price  of  gas  per  1,000  cubic  feet,” 
and  “ Payment  from  earnings  to  general  municipal  revenue  ” during 
the  year.  It  is  claimed  that  the  social  results  have  been  as  potent  an 
advantage  of  public  operation  as  the  financial  results. 

From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  the  three  public  companies 
have  repaid  on  their  capital  indebtedness  out  of  earnings  the  sum  of 
£2,536,148  ($12,342,164).  The  private  companies  have  made  no 
such  payment.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sinking  fund  repayments, 
which  for  the  year  amounted  to  £126,305  ($614,663),  as  well  as  the 
.contribution  to  the  relief  of  taxation,  amounting  to  £114,526 
($557,341).  The  candlepower  is  about  the  same  in  both,  as  is  also 
the  per  cent  of  consumers  of  the  population. 

The  favorable  financial  showing  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  advan- 
tage claimed  for  public  operation.  While  the  prices  charged  by 
public  plants  are  lower,  averaging  about  10  per  cent  less  for  the 
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entire  United  Kingdom,  and  while  substantial  aid  is  given  in  relief 
of  taxation,  it  is  the  ability  of  the  council  to  serve  the  people,  to 
light  the  homes  and  dark  alley-ways,  and  to  substitute  gas  for  coal 
among  all  classes  that  marks  the  greatest  gain  to  the  community.  By 
reference  to  the  table  on  page  35  it  appears  that  the  260  public  plants 
supply  2,045,777  consumers,  as  opposed  to  only  2,385,348  supplied  by 
the  459  private  ones.  The  cities,  as  well  as  the  private  companies, 
examine  premises,  install  fixtures,  and  rent  or  sell  fittings.  In  some 
instances  they  maintain  and  keep  the  fittings  in  order.  In  some 
towns  nearly  the  entire  population  is  supplied  with  gas  for  illumina- 
tion, the  repayment  meter  enabling  the  city  to  extend  its  use  to  the 
very  poor.  An  examination  of  the  returns  under  the  several  cities 
will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  gas  stoves  have  been  introduced. 
The  effect  of  popularizing  the  use  of  gas  can  not  be  measured  in  a 
financial  way.  It  means  greater  cleanliness,  greater  comfort,  and  an 
improvement  in  morals  and  happiness  that  can  not  be  shown  in  the 
balance  sheet  of  earnings.  A similar  policy  is  adopted  of  reducing 
the  price  of  gas  to  manufacturing  industries  and  to  large  consumers. 
Special  rates  or  discounts  are  offered,  the  price  being  fixed  at  a point 
in  excess  of  actual  working  or  operation  cost,  but  below  the  price 
charged  the  domestic  user.  The  purpose  is  to  serve  the  industry  of  • 
the  town,  to  promote  cleanliness,  and  to  reduce  the  smoke  e^fil. 

The  municipalization  of  electricity  has  stimulated  a healthy  rivalry 
between  the  gas  and  electricity  undertakings.  The  committees  of  the 
town  council  as  well  as  the  managers  intrusted  with  the  enterprises, 
always  eager  for  an  improved  balance  sheet  or  a reduction  in  price  to 
the  user,  vie  with  one  another  in  the  adoption  of  de\fices  to  promote 
use  and  increase  consumption. 

The  general  policy  of  administration  of  the  public  undertakings  is 
not  so  much  to  make  profit  as  to  increase  service.  Prices  are  con- 
stantly being  lowered,  and  while  the  immediate  effect  is  often  a dimi- 
nution in  profits  it  is  soon  regained  by  the  increased  consumption. 
The  effect  of  these  experiments  by  the  public  plants  is  to  compel  the 
private  companies  to  follow  suit,  for  public  opinion  and  the  fear  of  / 
purchase  impels  the  companies  in  self-protection  to  satisfy  the  public 
demand. 

TVliile  the  effect  of  municipalization  on  labor  is  not  so  apparent  in 
the  gas  industry  as  in  the  tramways,  the  general  result  has  been  an 
improvement  in  conditions.  Wages  have  been  increased  to  some  ex- 
tent and  hours  of  labor  shortened.  Other  advantages,  such  as  security 
of  position,  superannuation  funds,  and  holidays  have  followed.  The 
cities  are  able  to  secure  a better  class  of  employees,  foi‘  the  public 
service  seems  to  command  some  dignity  and  to  stimulate  the  self- 
respect  of  the  employee. 
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MUNICIPAL  TRAMWAYS. 

The  evolution  of  municipal  tramway  undertakings  is  a history  of 
local  demands  and  parliamentary  acquiescence.  The  Tramways  Act 
of  1870  is  the  basis  of  municipal  as  well  as  private  operation,  and  has 
remained  with  practically  no  amendment  the  general  act  down  to  the 
present  time.  This  act  was  intended  to  facilitate  public  construction 
but  private  operation.  It  fixed  the  method  of  authorizing  pro- 
visional orders  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  are  confirmed 
by  act  of  Parliament.  Procedure  by  private  bill  is  also  open  to  local 
authorities  or  private  parties,  and  powers  have  been  obtained  fre- 
quently in  this  way.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  private  com- 
panies, and  especially  the  limitation  of  the  franchise  to  twenty-one 
years,  deterred  private  capital  in  the  past  from  undertaking  new 
enterprises  or,  as  these  franchises  were  about  to  expire,  from  adopting 
improved  methods  when  already  in  the  field. 

The  act  was  designed  to  enable  local  authorities  to  lay  the  tracks 
in  the  streets,  and  subsequently  lease  them  to  private  companies  for 
operation.  The  city  was  to  provide  the  structural  equipment  and 
the  company  the  cars  and  working  capital.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years  the  local  authorities  were  authorized  to  acquire  the  enterprises 
on  what  is  known  as  “ structural  value  terms.” 

A number  of  the  special  acts  obtained  by  the  cities,  specifically 
authorized  them  to  purchase  the  tramways  at  the  end  of  a term  of 
years  and  under  these  acts  the  enterprises  have  been  acquired.  Sub- 
sequent to  1890  many  of  the  leases  under  the  general  act  of  1870  also 
expired,  and  the  cities  thereupon  sought  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
for  the  assumption  of  the  working  of  the  tramways.  According  to  a 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  in  1899 (®)  “ a powerful  impetus 
was  given  to  this  movement  by  the  adoption  in  recent  years  of  an 
inexpensive  form  of  electric  traction  for  tramways.  Many  local 
authorities  possessed  installations  for  electric  lighting,  and  owing 
to  tramways  being  mainly  a ‘ day  load  ’ and  lighting  a ‘ night  load  ’ on 
the  electrical  generators,  the  economical  advantage  of  working  both 
together  became  very  considerable.”  The  same  report  says  further: 

On  the  general  question  it  may  be  added  that  the  annual  returns 
of  tramway  traffic,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  show  that  the 
working  of  tramways  by  local  authorities  has  been  a success,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone.  Huddersfield  tramways,  which  no  company  would 
work,  have  been  worked  to  such  advantage  by  the  local  authorities 
that  they  are  anxious  to  extend  their  tramways  into  a number  of  out- 
lying districts.  Plymouth,  which  was  a failure  unden  a company, 
has  been  a municipal  success,  and  the  lines  are  being  extended. 

“ Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Municipal  Trading,  1900.  Ap- 
pendix A. 
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Places  like  Halifax  and  Dover,  in  which  no  company  had  provided 
tramways  during  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
general  act, 'have  been  profitably  worked  by  the  corporations  [cities]. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  these  favorable  results  were  entirely  due  to 
municipal,  as  against  company  working.  Xo  small  part  of  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  the  municipalities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  taking 
up  the  working  has  synchronized  with  the  introduction  of  a cheap  and 
attractive  method  of  electric  traction. 

Subsequent  years  have  more  than  confirmed  this  statement.  For 
twenty  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1870  the  cities  confined 
themselves  to  building  the  tracks  and  leasing  them  to  a private  com- 
pany. In  only  one  instance  did  a city  operate  its  tramway  prior  to 
1894.  Municipal  operation  along  with  ownership  is  a matter  of  the 
last  decade.  Within  that  time  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  taken  over  its  tramways.  The  leading  exceptions  are 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Coventry,  Carlisle,  and  Cork,  where  the  lines 
are  still  operated  by  private  companies.  Within  the  last  two  years 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Belfast  have  followed  the  lead  of  other 
cities  in  the  matter  of  operation. 

Actual  working  began  with  Huddersfield  in  1883,  but  the  very  suc- 
cessful experiment  of  Glasgow,  begiiming  in  1894,  gave  a great  stimu- 
lus to  the  movement  and  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  successful 
municipal  operation. 

By  a fortunate  coincidence  these  leases,  which  were  worked  as 
liorse-car  lines,  expired  at  a time  when  America  and  Germany  had 
demonstrated  the  success  of  electric  traction.  As  a consequence  the 
cities  took  over  the  horse-car  lines  of  the  companies  and  then  elec- 
trically equipped  them.  In  many  instances  this  involved  a hea^w  cost 
to  the  cities,  for  most  of  the  horse-car  equipment,  as  well  as  the  rails 
themselves,  had  to  be  thrown  away.  The  cities,  therefore,  entered  on 
their  workings  burdened  with  the  double  capital  cost  for  both  horse 
and  electric  equipment. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870,  and  later  amendments, 
the  municipality  was  authorized  to  take  over  the  enterprise,  at  the 
end  of  twenty-one  years,  on  the  physical  or  **  then  ” value  of  the 
plant.  The  tramway  companies  contested  the  method  of  valuation 
adopted  and  claimed  something  for  the  franchise.  In  a case  which 
went  up  from  London  (The  London  County  Council  v.  The  London 
Street  Tramway  Company)  the  court  decided  that,  as  the  term  for 
Avhich  the  franchise  was  granted  had  expired,  the  price  to  be  paid 
was  the  physical  or  replacement  value,  no  payment  for  franchise  value 
being  contemplated  by  the  act.  The  company  claimed  £604,090 
($2,939,804)  for  depots  and  4^  miles  of  line,  but  under  the  decision 
the  arbitrator  awarded  the  company  only  £101,798  ($495,400). 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  now  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  that  transit 
upon  the  streets  is  of  such  importance  to  the  community  that  it  can 
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be  properly  managed  only  by  the  city.  Moreover,  in  many  instances 
the  public  ownership  of  the  electricity  plant  furnishes  an  additional 
reason  for  the  municipal  operation  of  tramways,  as  by  working  the 
two  enterprises  in  conjunction  greater  economies  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Municipal  Journal  for  March  10,  1905,  is  given  a summary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  “ Return  of  Street  and  Road  Tramways  and 
Light  Railways  ” for  1903^,  which  is  the  latest  official  report  on  the 
subject.  This  summary  shows  that  the  local  authorities  own  151 
undertakings  in  England  and  Wales,  10  in  Scotland,  and  1 in  Ire- 
land, or  a total  of  162  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  comparative 
standing  of  the  public  and  private  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  the  above  summary  and  returns,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
The  figures  for  the  public  companies  are  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1904,  and  for  the  private  companies  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1903. 


STATISTICS  OF  TRAMWAY  UNDERTAKINGS  OWNED  BY  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES 
AND  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1903-4. 


Municipal 

undertak- 

ings. 

Private 

companies. 

Undertakings  owned 

162 

150 

Total  capital  outlay 

$136,556,540 
a 1,148 

$89,499,412 

b692 

Miles  of  line  open 

Total  capital  outlay  per  mile  of  line  open 

0 $118, 952 

d $129, 334 

“ Additional  trackage  of  double- tracked  lines,  768  miles. 

Additional  trackage  of  double-tracked  lines,  292  miles. 

Capital  outlay  per  mile  of  track  open,  $71,275. 

Capital  outlay  per  mile  of  track  open,  $90,955. 

It  appears  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  as  summarized  in 
the  foregoing  table,  that  the  average  capital  outlay  of  the  municipal 
lines  per  mile  of  single  track  open  was  $19,680  less  than  that  of  the 
private  companies.  While  this  represents  a comparison  between  the 
average  capital  outlay  of  a large  number  of  lines  in  each  case  (162 
municipal  and  150  private),  it  is  possible  that  a considerable  portion 
of  the  difference  may  be  due  to  local  conditions.  Not  all  of  the 
public  undertakings  are  actually  worked,  however,  by  the  public 
authorities,  some  of  the  lines  being  still  leased  to  private  companies 
and  operated  by  them.  This  explains  the  fact  that  while  the  number 
of  undertakings  worked  by  private  companies  is  less  than  the  number 
of  undertakings  so  owned,  the  number  of  miles  of  line  operated  by 
private  companies  is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  miles  of  line  open 
of  undertakings  owned  by  private  companies.  The  statistics  for  the 
undertakings  operated  by  public  authorities  and  by  private  com- 
panies are  given  in  the  following  table.  As  in  the  preceding  table, 
the  figures  for  the  public  companies  are  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1904,  and  for  the  private  companies  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1903. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRAMWAY  UNDERTAKINGS  OPERATED  BY  PUBLIC  AUTHORI- 
TIES AND  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1903-4. 


Municipal 

under- 

takings. 

Private 

companies. 

Undertakings  worked ... 

101 

$117,440,724 

a QQQ 

$26,069,680 
$16,706,184 
64.08 
$9,363,496 
7.97 
126,289,037 
$0. 074 
&$9,430 
1,194,782,762 

113 

$104,986,367 
a 839 
$15,805,988 
$10,997,701 
69.58 
$4,808,287 
4.58 
68,612,290 
$0. 070 
&$5,731 
604,559,911 

Capital  outlay  of  undertakings  worked 

Miles  of  line  operated 

Gross  receipts 

Operating  expenses 

Per  cent  of  operating  expenses  of  gross  receipts 

Net  revenuelgross  receipts  less  op"erating  expenses) 

Per  cent  of  net  revenue  of  capital  outlay 

Car  miles  run T.. - 

N et  revenue  per  car  mile - 

Net  revenue  per  mile  of  line  operated 

Passengers  carried T - 

® Additional  trackage  of  double-tracked  lines  not  reported. 

* Average  per  mile  of  track  operated  can  not  be  given  as  miles  of  double  track  was  not 
reported. 


The  foregoing  Board  of  Trade  returns  afford  opportunity  for  a 
comparison  between  the  results  of  operation  of  101  municipal  under- 
takings with  993  miles  of  line,  and  of  113  undertakings  with  839  miles 
of  line  operated  by  private  companies.  There  are  12  more  under- 
takings operated  by  private  companies  than  by  municipalities,  and 
154  more  miles  of  line  are  operated  by  cities  than  by  companies.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  public  companies  exceed  those  of  the  private 
companies  by  £2,109,050  ($10,263,692).  The  working  expenditures 
are,  however,  but  64.08  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  in  the  public 
companies,  as  compared  with  69.58  per  cent  in  the  private  companies. 
The  net  revenue  of  the  public  companies,  despite  the  more  generous 
treatment  of  employees,  lower  fares,  and  other  considerations  tending 
to  reduce  the  profits  of  public  operation,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  private  companies,  and  the  per  cent  of  net  revenue  of  capital 
invested  is  7.97  per  cent  for  public  as  compared  with  4.58  per  cent 
for  private  companies.  The  other  returns  are  equally  favorable  to 
the  cities.  The  net  revenue  per  car  mile  is  greater,  as  is  the  number 
of  passengers  carried. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  also  show  the  contributions  from  the 
earnings  of  the  municipal  tramways  to  the  relief  of  taxation.  In 
1904  they  amounted  to  £207,087  ($1,007,789).  The  principal  contri- 
butions were  as  follows : 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MUNICIPAL  TRAMWAYS  IN  RELIEF  OF  TAXATION  IN 
LEADING  CITIES  SHOWING  SUCH  CONTRIBUTIONS,  1903-4. 


City. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Year 
opened  as 
municipal 
undertak- 
ing. 

Miles  of 
single 
track 
open. 

Contribu- 
tions of 
tramways 
in  relief  of 
taxation. 

Leeds 

450,142 

1894 

81.56 

$253,058 

Manchester 

625,324 

1901 

137.91 

243,325 

Liverpool 

710,337 

1897 

103.00 

156; 122 

Glasgow - 

782,500 

1894 

140.00 

a 121 ; 663 

N ottmgham 

239,753 

1901 

30. 12 

63, 265 

Salford 

228,983 

1901 

53. 54 

58, 398 

Hull  

240,702 

1899 

27. 10 

55; 965 

® Paid  to  the  “ Common  Good,”  a municipal  fund  available  for  certain  municipal  purposes. 
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The  amount  charged  to  depreciation,  reserve,  and  renewals  by  to 
public  undertakings  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1904,  was 
£479,430  ($2,333,146),  and  the  capital  repaid  or  in  sinking  fund 
amounted  to  £467,748  ($2,276,296),  a total  of  £947,178  ($4,609,442) 
or  3f  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  outlay.  These  depreciation,  reserve, 
renewals,  and  sinking-fund  allowances  were  in  addition  to  large  sums 
paid  for  maintenance,  and  charged  under  the  head  of  operating 
expenses,  for  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  cities  to  maintain 
the  system  at  as  near  its  original  value  as  possible  out  of  work- 
ing expenses.  Taxes  also  are  paid  by  all  municipal  tramways  just  as 
in  the  case  of  private  enterprises. 

TRAMWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  construction  of  the  tramway  lines  is  carefully  prescribed  by 
Parliament.  Neither  the  city  nor  a private  company  can  build  as 
they  will.  The  rails  must  be  of  a certain  established  type,  usually  of 
the  girder-groove  pattern,  which  will  not  project  or  be  a nuisance  in 
the  streets.  The  overhead  work,  as  well  as  the  cars  and  equipment, 
is  also  subject  to  certain  requirements.  Every  detail  of  local  con- 
struction and  man}^  of  the  details  of  management  can  be  modified 
only  by  an  act  of  Parliament  or  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Even  the  rate  of  speed  is  fixed.  A city  can  not  carry  parcels,  extend 
its  lines,  alter  the  speed  or  form  of  traction,  or  change  any  of  the 
important  details  at  its  own  initiative.  It  must  first  go  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  to  Parliament.  The  requirements  in  the  smaller  towns 
are  not  so  severe  as  in  the  cities  and  the  larger  towns. 

As  a result  of  this  supervision,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  cities 
themselves,  the  interests  of  the  public  are  scrupulously  cared  for. 
Every  accident  must  be  reported,  and  any  serious  complaint  results  in 
an  inquir}^  Accidents  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  American  cities. 
For  instance,  in  Liverpool  there  was  in  eighteen  months  but  one  fatal 
tramway  accident  from  persons  getting  under  the  trucks,  and  this 
was  due  to  suicidal  attempt  or  gross  carelessness.  In  the  year  1904 
there  was  a total  of  but  six  fatal  accidents  in  that  city  with  a popula- 
tion of  710,000.  The  construction  work  is  of  much  more  permanent 
sort  than  that  of  many  American  companies.  This  is  due  partly  to 
parliamentary  supervision,  partly  to  the  tendency  for  substantial 
construction  that  characterizes  the  English  people,  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  limited  by  no  terminable  franchise.  In  the  larger 
cities  the  tracks  are  laid  on  concrete  foundations,  and  the  rails  offer 
no  obstruction  whatever  to  other  traffic.  The  overhead  trolley  is 
nearly  universal,  although  here  and  there  occasional  horse-car  lines 
remain,  and  London  has  used  the  underground  conduit  on  a portion 
of  its  lines.  The  stability  of  the  work  reduces  the  noise  and  jar  to  a 
minimum.  American,  German,  and  English  cars  of  all  patterns  have 
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been  tried,  but  the  double-deck  covered  car  has  met  with  most  ap- 
proval and  is  superseding  all  others.  This  type  of  car  seats  from  60 
to  64  passengers,  with  standing  accommodations  for  from  4 to  6 more. 
By  a simple  contrivance,  first  introduced  in  Liverpool,  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  upper  deck  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  an  instant.  The 
substitution  of  this  type  of  car  has  proved  much  more  profitable.  It 
increases  the  carrying  capacity,  reduces  the  number  of  cars  required, 
and  is  much  more  popular  with  the  people.  Passengers  on  the  upper 
deck  are  permitted  to  smoke.  It  has  been  dound  that  the  double-deck 
type  is  more  readily  unloaded  than  the  single-deck  car.  Compara- 
tive experiments  have  been  made  in  Liverpool  and  Boston,  with  the 
result  that  the  stoppage  time  for  unloading  is  very  much  less  in 
Liverpool  with  double-deck  cars  than  in  the  latter  city  with  single- 
deck cars. 


CONSTRUCTION  COST. 

The  capital  expenditure  for  construction  and  equipment  is  very 
high.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  figures,  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  methods  of  distribution  employed.  Some  cities  separate  the 
actual  cost  for  street  purposes  from  that  of  the  power  stations  and 
outside  work.  Moreover,  many  cities  purchase  their  current  from 
the  electricity  undertakings,  and  have  no  power  stations,  while  many 
others  not  only  have  their  own  power  stations,  but  also  are  burdened 
with  the  cost  of  the  original  horse-car  lines,  which  were  taken  over. 
With  these  qualifications,  however,  the  following  returns  of  the  com- 
panies, as  shown  in  the  Light  Bailway  and  Tramway  Journal  for 
July  14,  1905,  indicate  the  capital  expenditure  per  mile  of  single 
track  in  various  cities:  In  Aberdeen  it  is  £12,931  ($62,929);  in 
Blackpool,  £12.887  ($62,715)  ; in  Bradford,  £10,109  ($49,195)  ; in 
Farnworth,  £5,945  ($28,931)  ; in  Glasgow,  £19.173  ($93,305)  ; in 
Gloucester,  £9,983  ($48,582)  ; in  Leeds,  £13,585  ($66,111)  ; in  Liver- 
pool, £18,604  ($90,536).  The  London  County  Council's  lines  are  re- 
ported at  £27,953  ($136,033)  ; the  Manchester  system  at  £12.075 
($58,763)  ; the  Xottingham  system  at  £18.587  ($90,453)  ; the  Sheffield 
system  at  £16,610  ($80,833),  and  the  Wigan  system  at  £16.270 
($79,178).  The  investment  per  mile  shows  a remarkable  variance. 
This  is  largely  explained  by  the  reasons  suggested  above,  as  well  as 
differences  in  local  conditions.  On  the  whole,  the  average  cost  of 
construction  under  similar  conditions  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  in  the 
United  States, 

A number  of  cities  have  established  large  workshops,  where  not 
only  equipment  and  repair  work  is  done,  but  new  cars  are  built. 
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BATES  OF  FABE  AND  THE  ZONE  SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  graded  fares,  or  the  zone  system,  is  universal  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  a heritage  from  the  old  private  companies. 
The  underlying  idea  is  that  the  passengers  should  pay  for  the  dis- 
tance traveled.  The  routes  are  divided  into  stages  upon  which  a fare 
of  1 or  2 cents  is  collected.  This  fare  is  repeated  when  the  zone 
limits  are  crossed.  For  the  total  distance  carried  the  fare  may  run 
as  high  as  7 or  8 cents.  The  system  seems  to  meet  with  universal 
favor  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  abolish  it  for  a straight  2 or  3 cent 
fare. 

But  while  the  fare  for  a long  ride  may  be  greater  than  in  some 
American  cities,  an  examination  of  the  table  which  follows  shows 
that  the  average  fare  paid  per  passenger  is  much  lower.  And  it  is 
the  average  fare  that  indicates  the  cost  of  the  service  to  the  rider. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  no  transfers  are  given  on  British 
railways,  while  in  the  United  States  transfers  are  very  generally 
given  on  city  lines. 

Taking  46  of  the  large  and  small  cities  in  Great  Britain,  as  shown 
in  Appendix  B,  the  average  fare  paid  ranges  from  0.64d.  (1.30  cents) 
in  East  Ham  to  1.56d.  (3.17  cents)  in  Blackpool.  In  Glasgow  the 
average  fare  paid  per  passenger,  irrespective  of  distance,  is  0.91d. 
(1.85  cents)  ; in  Leeds,  l.lOd.  (2.23  cents)  ; in  Bradford,  l.l7d.  (2.38 
cents)  ; in  Manchester  the  average  fare  is  1.20d.  (2.44  cents)  ; and  in 
Liverpool,  l.lld.  (2.25  cents).  In  Sheffield  there  are  no  fares  in 
excess  of  Id.  (2  cents),  but  this  is  because  of  the  arrangement  of 
routes,  all  of  which  converge  in  the  center  of  the  town. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  the  reports  of  49  cities  in  the  Light 
Ilailway  and  Tramway  Journal  for  July  14,  1905,  the  average  fare 
per  mile  is  0.42d.  (0.85  cents)  in  Liverpool,  0.45d.  (0.91  cents)  in 
Glasgow,  0.62d.  (1.26  cents)  in  Bradford,  0.62d.  (1.26  cents)  in 
Leeds,  and  0.63d.  (1.28  cents)  in  Manchester. 

Because  of  the  arrangement  of  routes,  the  distances  which  may  be 
traveled  for  a given  fare  necessarily  vary  considerably  in  any  city. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average 
length  of  the  stages  which  may  be  traveled  for  various  fares  in  seven 
large  cities.  The  table  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Shef- 
field Tramways  Department  for  1905. 
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MINIMUM,  MAXIMUM,  AND  AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  THE  STAGES  WHICH  MAT 
BE  TRAVELED  FOR  EACH  SPECIFIED  FARE  IN  SEVEN  CITIES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Miles  traveled  for  ?d.  I Miles  traveled  for  Id.  Miles  traveled  for  l^d. 
(Icent).  I (2  cents.)  (Scents). 


City. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Aver- 

age. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Aver- 

age. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Aver- 

age. 

Rriidford  

1.25 

1.6 

1.01 

1.22 

1.55 

(«) 

1.279 

2.50 
2.76 
2.14 
.3.09 
2. 72 
(“) 
3.290 

1.70 

2.30 

1.57 

2.23 

2.10 

1.5 

2.48 

Glasgow  - 

Leeds --  . 

0.33 

.396 

0.84 

.813 

0.58 

.545 

(«) 

(“) 

3.48 

T.iverpool  .. 

Manchester  (b) . 

.174 

1.154 

.H6 

N e wcastle 

(«) 

(«) 

2.0 

Sheffield 

.272 

.726 

.498 

City. 

Miles  traveled  for  2d. 
(4  cents) . 

Miles  traveled  for  2ld. 
(5  cents). 

Miles  traveled  for  3d. 
(6  cents). 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Aver- 

age. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Aver- 

age. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Aver- 

age. 

Bradford 

2. 75 
3.82 
2.51 
2.97 
2.84 
(«) 

5. 25 
5.29 
3.92 
5. 76 
3.75 

3.00 
4.64 
3. 12 
4.66 
3.33 

3.0 

Glasgow 

Lee'ls - ... 



Liverpool.. 

. . 

Manchester  (b)  

Newcastle 

Sheffield 

(«) 

(«) 

3.5 

(«) 

(«) 

-..0 

! 

“ Not  reported. 

* No  half-penny  (1  cent)  fares  on  main  routes  ; only  on  circular  routes  on  outskirts 
of  city. 


According  to  this  table  the  longest  ride  possible  in  Glasgow  for  a 
half-penny  fare  is  0.84  mile,  the  shortest  stage  established  for  that 
fare  is  0.33  mile,  and  the  average  of  all  the  half-penny  distances  is 
0.58  mile.  The  average  distance  that  may  be  traveled  for  1 penny 
(2  cents)  as  shown  for  the  seven  cities  in  the  above  table  varies  from 
1.5  miles  in  Xewcastle  to  2.48  miles  in  Sheffield.  According  to  a 
sunmiary  of  the  reports  of  49  cities  given  in  the  Light  Kailway  and 
Tramway  Journal  for  July  14,  1905,  the  aA^erage  distance  traveled  for 
Id.  (2  cents)  varies  from  0.9  mile  to  2.52  miles. 

In  Glasgow  the  half-penny  (1  cent)  passengers  constitute  29.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  carried.  On  the  London  CountA"  Council 
lines  the  1-cent  fares  are  35.97  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  Sheffield 
19.34  per  cent.  Managers  differ  as  to  the  financial  advantage  of 
half-penny  fares.  The  difference  of  opinion  is  partly  due  to  local 
conditions  and  partly  due  to  the  greater  financial  conserA^atism  of 
some  managers. 

The  rates  of  fare  and  the  distances  which  maA"  be  traveled  are  the 
determining  factors  of  cost  to  the  riding  public.  Mliereas  the  aA^er- 
age  fare  in  the  United  States  is  a little  under  5 cents,  (®)  in  England 

a The  average  fare  for  fare  passengers  only  on  the  street  railway  lines  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  was  4.94  cents.  But  22.2 
per  cent  of  all-fare  passengers  received  transfers  entitling  them  to  an  additional 
ride  upon  a connecting  car  without  additional  payment.  (Report  on  Street  and 
Electric  Railways,  1902,  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
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it  is  less  than  half  that  sum.  It  does  not  follow  because  a long  ride  is  j 
possible  for  the  fixed  fare  that  the  public  take  advantage  of  it  in 
America  any  more  than  abroad.  Here,  as  there,  the  average  distance 
traveled  is  much  below  the  possible  ride.  And  while  the  average  ride 
in  America  is  probably  longer  than  in  England,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
wide  dispersion  of  population  in  our  cities  compels  a greater  use  of  | 
the  means  of  transit,  and  the  much  more  extensive  mileage  caters  to  : 
such  use.  Extensive  mileage  is  not  alone  a burden  on  operating  cost ; , 
it  often  increases  gross  receipts.  In  other  words,  while  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  a company  to  have  a dense  population  to  serve,  it  may  also 
be  true  that  a given  population,  widely  scattered,  will  yield  larger 
gross  and  net  earnings  than  the  same  population  densely  packed 
together. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  reports  of  the  latest  year 
furnished  by  the  town  clerks  of  certain  cities  for  this  investigation, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  population  is  served  by  the  trackage 
built  and  the  amount  of  traffic  handled.  Receipts  and  operating 
expenses  are  given,  and  the  per  cent  of  operating  expenses  of  gross 
receipts. 

STATISTICS  OF  TRAMWAYS  OPERATED  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES,  190U6. 

[Data  from  reports  furnislied  by  town  clerks.  The  places  covered  by  this  table  are  only  a por- 
tion of  those  operating  tramways.] 


City. 

Population 

served. 

Miles  of 
single 
track 
opearated. 

Miles  of 
single 
track  per 
1,(XX)  popu- 
lation. 

Passengers 

carried. 

Passengers 
carried 
per  mile 
of  single 
track. 

Number 
of  rides 
per  in- 
habitant. 

Aberdeen 

165,000 

25.50 

0.15 

15,530,351 

609,033 

94 

Blackburn  

188,000 

23.75 

.13 

8,661,720 

364, 704 

46 

Bolton... - 

171, 100 

42.00 

.25 

20,205,196 

481,076 

118 

Bradford 

324,000 

95.26 

.29 

47, 108,000 

494,520 

145 

Cardiff . - 

168,000 

29.00 

.17 

24,134,363 

832,219 

144 

Chester 

39,000 

4.75 

.12 

2,09.5,518 

441,162 

54 

Dundee 

163,000 

23.24 

.14 

11,641,525 

500, 926 

71 

Glasgow - - - 

1,000,000 

147.50 

.15 

195,767,519 

1,327,237 

196 

Halifax 

168,000 

48.25 

.29 

17,679,241 

366,409 

105 

Huddersfield 

100,000 

35.00 

.35 

12,838,150 

366, 804 

128 

Hull 

248,000 

27.20 

.11 

27,102,921 

996,431 

109 

Ipswich 

70,000 

14. 91 

.21 

5,693,680 

381,870 

81 

Leeds . ... 

446, 400 

89.32 

.20 

64,223,666 

719,029 

144 

Liverpool 

760,000 

103.00 

.14 

116,642,663 

1,132,453 

153 

Lowestoft 

80,000 

5.00 

.17 

2,3:18,958 

467,792 

78 

Manchester  

750,  (XX) 

146.00 

.19 

126, 900,875 

869,184 

169 

Nottingham 

240,000 

30.00 

.13 

27,518,200 

917,273 

115 

Warrington.. 

80,000 

9.00 

.11 

4,418,225 

490, 914 

55 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRAMWAYS  OPERATED  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES,  1904-5— 

Concluded. 


City. 

Car  mile- 
age. 

Passengers 
carried 
per  car 
mile. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Operating 

exj>enses. 

Net 

receipts. 

Per  cent 
of  oper- 
ating 
expenses 
of  gross 
receipts. 

Aberdeen 

1,379,733 

11.3 

$311,802 

$180,328 

$131,474 

57. 8 

Blackburn  

986,9.53 

8.8 

237,850 

148,818 

89,032 

62.6 

Bolton.. 

2,161,130 

9.3 

466,045 

269, 351 

196,694 

57. 8 

Bradford- 

5,95.3,393 

7.9 

1,H9,710 

777, 943 

3H,767 

69.5 

Cardiff  

2,770,019 

8.7 

546,065 

348,909 

197.1.56 

63.9 

Chester 

271,718 

7.7 

46, 245 

28,347 

17,898 

61.3 

Dundee 

933,006 

12.5 

217,506 

134,906 

82,600 

62.0 

Glasgow - 

17, 943, 595 

10.9 

3,737,005 

1,884,148 

1, 852, 857 

50.4 

Halifax  

1,540,707 

11.5 

362,661 

267,521 

95, 140 

73.8 

Huddersfield 

1,666,283 

7. 7 

339,725 

164,040 

175,685 

48.3 

Hull 

2,901,698 

9.3 

548,221 

324, 785 

223,436 

59.2 

Ipswich  - 

692,310 

8.2 

113,827 

91,826 

22,001 

80.7 

Leeds 

7,121,(B8 

9.0 

1,451,353 

786,980 

664,373 

54. 2 

Liverpool 

12,166,419 

9.6 

2,714,962 

1,790,118 

924,844 

65.9 

Lowestoft 

306,895 

7.6 

52,213 

a5,973 

16,240 

68.9 

Manchester  

14, 12  i,  124 

9.0 

3,075,414 

2,003,037 

1,072,377 

65. 1 

Nottingham 

2,  .549, 290 

10.8 

614, 785 

362,044 

252,741 

58.9 

Warrington 

403,363 

11.0 

82,000 

51,599 

30,401 

62.9 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  number  of 
miles  of  single  track  per  1,000  of  population  served  varies  in  these 
cities  from  0.11  mile  in  Hull  and  Warrington  to  0.35  mile  in  Hudders- 
field. Among  American  large  centers  Los  Angeles  and  suburbs  had, 
in  1902,  1.38  miles  per  1,000  of  population,  Boston  and  suburbs 
had  0.49  mile,  and  Philadelphia  had  0.40  mile.  Americans  seem  to 
ride  more  than  people  in  British  cities,  for  while  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  rides  per  inhabitant  for  the  year  shown  among  British  cities 
is  196,  and  in  nearly  all  cities  is  much  less,  San  Francisco  reported 
340,  Xew  York  city  266,  and  Philadelphia  256. (®) 

The  greater  density  of  traffic  in  these  British  cities  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  per  mile  of  single  track,  the  fig- 


o The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Report  on  Street  and  Electric 
Railways,  1902,  United  States  Bnreau  of  the  Census,  gives  statistics  relating  to 
trackage  and  traffic  in  ten  important  urban  centers  in  the  United  States : 

STATISTICS  OF  TRACKAGE  AND  TRAFFIC  IN  SELECTED  URBAN  CENTERS  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  1902. 


Urban  center. 

Popula- 

tion 

served, 

1900. 

Miles  of 
track. 

Miles 

of 

track 

per 

1,000 

popu- 

lation. 

Fare  pas- 
sengers car- 
ried. 

Passen- 
gers car- 
ried per 
mile  of 
track. 

Num- 
ber of 
rides 
per 
inhab- 
itant. 

Car  mile- 
age. 

Pas- 

sen- 

gers 

per 

car 

mile. 

Boston,  Mass 

927.994 

451.68 

0.49 

228,179,308 

5(te,179 

246 

47,524,724 

4.8 

Chicago,  HI. 

1, 769, 9-51 

1,036.24 

.59 

410,284,094 

395, 9a5 

232 

102,366,407 

4.0 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

429,137 

26:3.57 

.61 

86,208,384 

a27,080 

201 

23,940,175 

3.6 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

405,^9 

237.04 

.58 

81,370,202 

343,276 

201 

18,768,515 

4.3 

New  York.  N.  Y 

3,548,096 

1,299.10 

.37 

943,687,316 

726,416 

266 

180,499,539 

5. 2 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

1,293,697 

517. 53 

.40 

331,304,685 

640.165 

2^ 

61, 175. 495 

5.4 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

178,333 

95.86 

.54 

20,171,260 

210,424 

113 

5, 196, 819 

3.9 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.. 

102,979 

15 

.34 

8,534,278 

242,796 

63 

2,198,630 

3.9 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

614.328 

396.21 

.64 

129,596,027 

327,089 

211 

31,014,097 

4.2 

Washington,  D.  C 

279.940 

139.67 

. 50 

63, 829, 752 

457,004 

228 

15, 5i ( ,212 

4.1 
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ures  being  for  Glasgow  1,327,237,  Liverpool  1,132,453,  and  Hull 
996,431.  The  greatest  density  reported  for  any  large  urban  center 
in  the  United  States  was  726,426  for  New  York  City  and  suburbs. 

Thus,  so  far  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  foregoing  figures,  after 
comparison  with  American  systems,  the  British  tramway  enterprises, 
Avith  their  relatively  short  mileage  and  great  density  of  traffic,  are  in 
a i^osition  peculiarly  favorable  to  profitable  operation. 

For  any  satisfactory  comparison  of  rates  of  fare  and  distances  in 
England  and  America,  average  distances  actually  traveled  must  be 
considered,  as  well  as  the  possible  distance  which  may  be  traveled. 

The  reduction  in  fares  which  followed  municipalization  has  re- 
sulted in  substantial  saving  to  the  passengers.  In  the  report  of  the 
Glasgow  tramways  committee  for  1897  the  gain  to  the  people  from 
the  reduction  is  estimated  at  £180,000  ($875,970)  per  annum.  In  an 
article  by  Sir  Charles  Petrie,  chairman  of  the  Liverpool  tramways 
committee,  published  in  the  Municipal  Journal  for  March  3,  1905,  it 
is  stated  that  the  annual  saving  to  passengers  under  municipal  as 
compared  with  company  control  in  Liverpool  is  £330,000  ($1,605,945), 
while  the  concession  of  1-cent  fares  by  the  London  County  Council 
means,  according  to  the  Municipal  Journal  for  February  3,  1905,  “ a 
clear  gift  of  £100,000  [$486,650]  a year  to  the  passengers.” 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  fares  and  the  improvement  of 
the  service,  the  riding  habit  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  School 
children  who  formerly  walked  now  ride.  The  same  is  true  of  mil- 
lions of  workingmen,  as  well  as  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
whose  only  outing  is  taken  on  the  top  of  a car. 

It  is  a rule  of  the  cities  to  supply  a seat  for  a fare.  Not  more  than 
a half  dozen  persons  are  permitted  to  stand.  YTien  overcrowding 
is  threatened  more  cars  are  put  in  service.  Glasgow,  with  147.5 
miles  of  single  track,  has  683  cars  in  stock ; Liverpool,  with  103  miles 
of  single  track,  has  494  cars,  and  Sheffield,  with  65  miles  of  single 
track,  has  243  cars.  The  car  service  is  very  frequent  in  these  cities. 
The  traffic,  as  appears  elsewhere,  is  very  heavy,  and  the  population 
is  adequately  supplied  with  service. 

There  is  very  general  belief  that  the  remarkable  financial  show- 
ing of  public  operation  is  largely  due  to  low  fares.  This,  with  fre- 
quency of  car  service,  stimulates  travel  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Just  as  increased  consumption  has  followed  the  reduction  of  charges 
in  gas  and  electricity,  undertakings,  so  the  reduction  of  fares  on 
tramways  has  always  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  traffic.  In 
Manchester  the  number  of  passengers  increased  from  66,849,457  in 
1903  to  126,900,875  in  1905.  In  London  the  growth  was  equally 
phenomenal  following  municipalization  and  the  introduction  of 
half-penny  (1-cent)  fares.  In  1901-2  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  on  the  council  tramway  was  119,880,559,  and  in  1904r-5  the 
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number  had  increased  to  164,818,560.  In  Liverpool,  under  the  old 
company  management,  38,409,084  passengers  were  carried  in  1897, 
and  116,642,663  passengers  were  carried  eight  years  later  on  the 
corporation  tramways. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  ascribe  this  great  increase  in  use  to  the 
reduction  in  fares  alone.  Other  causes  contributed.  The  change 
from  horse  traction  to  electricity  and  the  increase  in  mileage  and 
in  population  served,  and  the  resulting  improvement  in  the  service 
were  likewise  large  factors. 

The  rapid  increase  in  public  ownership  has  made  an  impression 
on  private  enterprises.  More  recent  private  tramway  undertakings 
have  reflected  the  municipal  standard,  especially  about  London, 
where  some  splendid  private  lines  have  been  opened.  The  fear  of 
a demand  for  public  ownership  has  compelled  the  street-railway  com- 
, panies,  as  it  has  the  gas  and  electric  lighting  companies,  to  do  many 
! things  which  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  a few  years  ago. 

I CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

One  of  the  most  insistent  sources  of  discontent  under  private  man- 
agement was  the  bad  condition  of  the  employees.  Their  hours  were 
’^'ery  long,  ofttimes  eighty  hours  a week  and  sometimes  as  much 
[ as  fourteen  hours  per  day.  The  rate  of  Avages  was  low.  This  led  to 
constant  friction  and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  mimicipali- 
I zation.  The  cities  have  uniformly  corrected  such  abuses.  Present 
I hours  range  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  per  week,  with  one  day  off  in 
; seven.  Wages  now  range  from  5d.  to  Td.  (10  to  14  cents)  an  hour 
I for  motormen  and  44d.  to  T4d.  (9  to  15  cents)  for  conductors,  while 
I free  uniforms  and  one  week's  holiday  on  pay  are  nearly  universal. 
In  some  cities  special  funds  are  set  aside  for  sickness  and  disability 
and  death,  while  recreation  rooms,  with  games,  baths,  and  cafes,  are 
found  in  manv  cities.  The  highwaA^s  committee  of  the  London 
Countv  Council  estimates  that  *•  the  value  of  the  concessions  already 
made  to  the  men  in  respect  of  increase  in  pay  or  alteration  of  hours 
and  other  matters  amounts  now  to  about  £37,000  [$180,061]  a 
year.”  (°)  In  LiA^erpool,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Petrie,  “ the  men 
have  been  proAuded  with  summer  and  winter  uniforms,  and  we  are 
paying  them  in  wages  upward  of  £40.000  [$194,660]  per  annum  more 
than  they  would  have  received  under  company  rates.”  (^)  He  also 
mentions  for  Liverpool  a sick  benefit  fund,  recreation  rooms,  athletic 
grounds,  and  a superannuation  scheme. 

In  consequence  of  the  more  generous  public  policy  there  are  no 
strikes  and  few  complaints.  The  men  have  rarelv  felt  any  necessity 

a See  Municipal  Journal  for  February  17,  1905,  p.  137. 

^ See  Municipal  Journal  for  March  3,  1905,  p.  165. 
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to  organize  into  unions,  and  a cordial  relationship  prevails  between 
the  employees  and  the  managers.  The  efficiency  of  the  service  is  1 
still  further  increased  by  the  advance  in  pay  offered  in  some  cities  ! 
for  long  years  of  service.  The  policy  of  paying  premiums  to  men 
whose  runs  have  been  free  from  accidents  for  a limited  number  of  1 
months  is  also  followed.  This  makes  the  men  very  careful  and  I 
tends  to  diminish  accidents. 

The  British  city  has  come  to  adopt  the  idea  in  all  of  its  depart-  i 
ments  and  in  all  of  its  contracts  that  it  must  be  the  model  employer; 
that  its  wages  must  be  as  high  as  the  best,  and  in  general  conform  to 
the  trade-union  rate.  The  cities  have  further  cooperated  in  many 
ways  with  the  employees  in  order  to  make  municipal  employment 
attractive.  All  this  makes  the  employee  very  careful  of  his  job.  He 
is  fearful  of  losing  the  advantages  of  long  service  and  good  wages. 
This  increases  the  courtesy  of  the  men  and  awakens  an  esprit  de 
corps  that  manifests  itself  in  many  ways. 

OPERATING  POLICY. 

The  municipal  tramway  lines  have,  as  a rule,  been  operated  upon 
the  principle  that  riding  may  be  stimulated  by  increasing  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  people.  Apparently  this  policy  pays  in 
increased  earnings,  and  it  is  the  constant  study  of  council  committees 
and  managers  to  render  the  lines  more  serviceable  to  the  people.  If 
an  innovation  does  not  pay,  or  an  experiment  is  not  popular,  it  is 
discontinued.  Bates  of  fare  are  also  subject  to  alteration  in  the 
same  way,  for  the  city  is  moved  only  by  the  desire  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  service.  Much  of  the  success  which  has  been  made  in  local 
transportation  has,  it  is  said,  come  by  this  sort  of  experimental  trial. 
It  was  found  that  fares  could  be  made  so  cheap  that  people  could  not 
afford  to  walk.  The  increase  in  the  frequency  of  service  contributed 
to  the  same  effect.  The  public  came  to  understand  that  a car  was  to 
be  had  at  almost  any  moment  and,  in  consequence,  people  ride  even 
for  short  distances. 

The  same  policy  has  been  followed  in  the  management  of  the  gas 
and  electricity  supply.  The  council  experiments  with  rates  and 
charges,  with  fittings,  stoves,  and  meters,  until  it  is  able  to  determine 
the  point  of  maximum  earnings  and  maximum  service. 

The  universal  inspection  of  the  public  is  often  pointed  to  as  a 
stimulus  to  efficiency.  Every  rider  is  a critic,  as  is  every  member  of 
the  council.  The  public  tramway  manager  feels  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  that  is  unknown  to  private  enterprise.  Every  act 
of  his,  or  of  the  council,  is  known  to  the  public.  Every  policy  must 
pass  the  gauntlet  of  criticism.  The  local  and  technical  press  is  also 
very  alert.  Of  no  enterprise  is  this  so  true  as  it  is  of  the  tramways. 
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Earnings,  costs,  fares,  and  distances  are  known  and  are  constantly 
under  scrutiny,  as  is  the  financial  policy. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a certain  competitiye  riyalry  among 
managers.  The  managers  haye  a permanent  organization  and  an- 
nual meeting's  are  held  by  them.  Councils  do  not  hesitate  to  go  to 
another  city  for  a manager.  In  fact,  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  lead- 
ing tramway  superintendents  have  been  called  to  their  present  posi- 
tions from  other  towns. 

In  a general  way  the  policy  which  has  animated  the  administration 

of  the  tramways  has  been : 

%/ 

1.  A desire  to  make  them  pay  their  way,  not  necessarily  to  earn  a 
surplus  oyer  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges,  but  at  all  hazards 
to  pay  these  charges. 

The  net  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  of  50  out  of  51  tramway 
undertakings  of  local  authorities  reported  in  the  Electrical  Times 
of  August  17,  1905,  oyer  and  aboye  operating  expenses,  but  not 
deducting  depreciation,  sinking  fund,  and  interest  payments,  were 
£1,695,296  ($8,250,158).  The  total  amount  set  aside  for  depreciation 
and  sinking  fund  was  £410,107  ($1,995,786)  ; this  was  in  addition 
to  meeting  all  interest  charges  on  the  indebtedness.  In  one  case  only 
(Lancaster,  in  its  second  year  of  operation)  the  working  expenses 
exceeded  the  gross  income. 

In  the  case  of  all  but  15  of  these  undertakings  the  reyenue  was 
sufficient  to  meet  interest,  depreciation,  and  sinking-fund  charges, 
as  well  as  to  pay  operating  expenses,  including  maintenance  and 
local  taxes.  These  15  undertakings  were  mostly  in  smaller  commu- 
nities,  and  10  of  them  were  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  operation. 
The  total  deficit  of  the  15  enterprises  was  but  £40,454  ($196,869). 

The  earnings  of  many  lines,  in  the  face  of  great  reduction  in  fares, 
substantial  increases  in  the  length  of  zones,  and  material  improye- 
ment  in  the  conditions  of  labor,  seem  yery  large.  The  net  reyenue 
(total  receipts  less  working  expenditure)  of  the  city  of  Glasgow 
tramways  in  the  year  ending  May  31,  1905,  from  fares  which  ayer- 
aged  but  0.93d.  (1.89  cents)  per  passenger,  amounted  to  13.78  per 
cent  of  the  capital  expenditure,  or  21.35  per  cent  of  the  present  debt. 
Manchester  had  a net  reyenue  of  13.88  per  cent  of  its  capital  expendi- 
ture ; Liyerpool,  9.86  per  cent ; Leeds,  11.98  per  cent,  and  Bradford, 
7.97  per  cent.  These,  it  is  true,  are  the  larger  towns,  but  in  many  of 
the  smaller  towns  the  financial  results  of  municipal  operation  haye 
been  entirely  satisfactory. 

»•  ft'’ 

2.  A second  motiye  for  the  municipalization  of  the  tramways  was 
the  demand  for  improyed  seiwice.  4\Tien  the  trams  were  taken  oyer, 
they  were  operated  by  priyate  companies  as  horse-car  lines.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  comparison  as  to  distances,  fares,  and 
seryice  with  former  conditions.  The  cities  haye  increased  the  length 
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of  the  ride  for  a given  fare,  and  have  greatly  increased  the  frequency 
of  service.  The  cars  are  kept  clean,  freshly  painted,  and  in  some 
cities  free  from  advertising.  Fares  have  been  greatly  reduced.  In 
Glasgow  the  reduction  under  municipal  management  amounted  to 
33  per  cent.  In  Liverpool  after  1897,  when  the  tramways  came  under 
municipal  management,  the  average  penny  stage  was  increased  from 
1,232  to  4,191  yards.  The  minimum  fare  from  the  center  of  the  city 
to  the  suburbs  under  company  management  was  6d.  (12  cents),  while 
under  municipal  control  the  maximum  fare  is  2d.  (4  cents).  The 
average  fare  per  passenger  was  1.19d.  (2.42  cents)  in  1905  as  com- 
pared with  2d.  (4.06  cents)  in  1897.  In  Manchester  the  reduction 
amounted  under  certain  conditions  to  50  per  cent.  In  Bradford,  a 
universal  2-cent  fare  prevails  before  8 a.  m.,  when  the  average  dis- 
tance carried  is  4.16  miles.  In  Sheffield  all  school  children  are  car- 
ried at  reduced  fares,  while  philanthropic  agencies  and  public  func- 
tions make  use  of  the  system  on  occasion  free  of  charge. 

The  motive  of  administration  seems  to  be  to  make  the  tramway 
system  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  the  city ; to  fit  it  in  with  the 
city’s  needs,  development,  and  growth.  Lines  are  built  out  into  the 
suburbs  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  building  area  and  thus 
relieving  the  population.  The  results  of  this  policy,  however,  are  not 
very  apparent,  because  of  the  immediate  increase  in  the  value  of 
suburban  land,  coincident  with  the  coming  of  the  cars.  The  working- 
men, for  whom  homes  are  desired,  find  the  land  held  at  a much  higher 
price  because  of  the  very  act  of  the  city  which  was  aimed  at  their  bet- 
terment. In  consequence  of  this  there  has  grown  up  in  Great  Britain 
a determined  municipal  movement  for  the  taxation  of  land  values,  in 
order  that  the  city  may  retake  to  itself  the  pecuniary  returns  of  its 
own  progressiveness. 

The  movement  started  in  Glasgow,  where  the  efforts  of  the  council 
to  improve  housing  conditions  were  largely  thwarted  by  the  increased 
value  of  suburban  lands  growing  out  of  the  extension  of  the  tramway 
system.  The  lines  were  built  into  surrounding  suburbs  and  undevel- 
oped areas  for  the  purpose  of  extending  building  opportunities.  In 
some  instances  this  involved  a loss  to  the  tramways  from  the  reduc- 
tion in  fares  or  increase  in  hauls.  Immediately  suburban  land  leaped 
up  in  value  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  prohibitive  for  the  poorer 
classes.  The  council  saw  its  own  programme  defeated  by  the  great 
value  which  the  city  had  given  to  the  land  which  it  desired  to  use. 

Partly  as  a consequence  of  this  experience  the  council  organized 
a committee  for  propaganda  work.  It  called  a conference  of  British 
cities  on  the  taxation  of  land  values.  Over  a hundred  responded,  for 
all  English  cities  had  had  substantially  the  same  experience.  A bill 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  as  a result  of  this  movement,  while 
considerable  agitation  has  been  made  for  the  purchase  by  munici- 
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palities  of  suburban  areas  in  order  that  the  increase  in  value  which 
now  goes  to  the  private  owner  may  be  retained  by  the  commmiity 
itself. 

3.  A third  and  very  powerful  motive  for  municipalization  has  been 
the  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  employees,  to  elevate  them 
above  the  competitive  struggle  for  a bare  existence,  and  to  convert 
them  into  efficient  civil  servants.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  been 
achieved  appears  elsewhere. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  discussion  or  the  criticism  of  British  tramway  undertakings 
British  conditions  must  be  understood.  A tramway  enterprise  is 
controlled  to  a considerable  extent  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
city.  Gradients  affect  operating  cost.  Density  of  population  and  its 
dispersion  are  equally  important.  The  mileage  of  the  system  taken  in 
comiection  with  the  population  served  is  another  important  matter. 

IMien  comparison  is  made  between  British  and  American  condi- 
tions, all  this  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  also  necessarv  to  remember 

/ X. 

that  British  standards  of  construction  and  service  differ  from  our 
own.  Construction  cost  is  much  heavier  and  the  capital  outlay  is 
gi'eater.  For  this  reason,  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  are 
large,  but  maintenance  cost  low. 

The  mileage  in  British  cities  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  American 
cities  of  equal  population.  Urban,  and  especially  suburban,  railway 
building  has  not  proceeded  with  anything  like  the  same  rapidity  as  in 
the  United  States.  Thus  in  Glasgow  and  suburbs,  where  the  system  is 
most  thoroughly  developed,  there  are  117^  miles  of  single  track,  serv- 
ing a population  of  1,000.000,  or  0.15  mile  of  track  per  1,000  of  popu- 
lation; while  in  the  United  States  in  urban  centers  with  over 
500,000  population  there  was  0.19  mile  of  tracks  to  the  1.000  of  popu- 
lation in  1902.  (‘^)  The  number  of  passengers  during  the  year  per  mile 
of  single  track  was  1,327,000  in  Glasgow,  while  in  the  American  urban 
centers  just  referred  to  the  average  was  but  191,000  (counting  fare 
passengers  only).  According  to  the  same  report  Xew  York  City  had 
0.37  mile  of  single  track  per  1,000  of  population,  Philadelphia  O.IO, 
and  Boston  0.19,  and  the  number  of  fare  passengers  carried  during 
the  year  per  mile  of  single  track  was  726.416  in  Xew  York.  640,165  in 
Philadelphia,  and  505,179  in  Boston.  In  all  these  cases  the  figures  are 
not  for  the  city  only,  but  for  the  urban  center  *'  served  by  the  city 
svstem  of  street-railwav  lines.  The  average  ride  on  British  lines  is 
sliorter  than  in  the  United  States.  These  elements  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  any  comparison  of  conditions,  but  they  do  not  furnish 
the  basis  for  final  conclusions. 

“ Report  on  Street  and  Electric  Railways,  1902,  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 
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Other  items  to  be  considered  in  a comparison  of  British  and  Ameri-  : 
can  lines  are  those  of  depreciation  and  reserve.  In  Great  Britain 
practice  differs  widely  in  the  treatment  of  these  items.  The  allow- 
ances for  reserve  and  depreciation  and  for  maintenance  for  the  year  ! 
ending  May  31,  1905,  were  £246,591  ($1,200,035)  in  Glasgow;  in  Man-  I 
Chester  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1905,  they  amounted  to  £70,907  ! 
($345,069)  ; in  Sheffield  in  the  year  ending  March  25,  1905,  to  £17,387  ‘ 
($84,614),  and  in  Liverpool  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  | 
to  £54,218  ($263,852).  These  are  in  addition  to  sinking-fund  appro- 
priations on  the  capital  investment,  which  are  required  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  general  rule  has  been  laid  down  that  the  cities  must  pro-  | 
vide  for  the  retirement  of  the  tramway  debt  in  about  thirty  years’ 
time,  so  that  if  the  parliamentary  rule  is  adhered  to  the  town  will  j 
own  its  undertaking  free  from  any  debt  within  the  generation  which  ! 
constructs  it.  Some  cities  have  done  far  better  than  this,  notably 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  cities  have  ; 
suffered  a deficit.  They  have  not  been  able  to  meet  operation  costs, 
interest,  and  sinking  fund.  But  these  have  been  instances  of  newly- 
opened  systems,  or  of  systems  serving  a small  population  or  having  a 
short  mileage. 

The  extent  to  which  the  entire  financial  showing  is  dependent  upon 
low  fares  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  The  municipalities  have  done 
successfully  what  the  companies  alleged  they  could  not  do.  They 
claimed  that  the  fares  wffiich  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  cities 
would  mean  bankruptcy.  In  the  very  short  period  of  years  the  pas- 
sengers doubled  and  trebled.  The  result  was  that  a predicted  deficit 
was  converted  into  a handsome  profit.  Many  managers  in  fact  say 
that  financial  success  was  due  to  low  fares.  But  as  the  reduced  fares 
were  coincident  with  many  improvements  in  the  service,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  with  confidence  to  what  degree  they  were  the  cause.  ; 

4 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.  ^ 

The  supply  of  electricity,  either  by  local  authorities  or  private  ■ 
companies,  is  regulated  by  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  of  1882  and  i 
1888.  All  of  the  important  clauses  relating  to  electric  lighting  ^ 
have  since  been  consolidated  in  a general  act  of  1899.  A company 
desiring  to  supply  a given  area,  or  a city  or  borough  seeking 
authority  for  the  same  purpose,  first  makes  application  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  a provisional  order.  This  order  is  usually  conclusive,  ] 
and  is  made  only  after  a more  or  less  exhaustive  examination  of  ■ 
local  conditions,  needs,  and  desires.  Thereafter  it  is  necessary  for 
the  city  or  the  private  company  to  secure  a private  act  from  Parlia  - 
ment  confirming  the  grant.  Once  secured,  however,  an  order  or  ! 
franchise  is  generally  regarded  as  exclusive,  conferring  upon  the 
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municipality  or  the  company  the  monopoly  privilege  in  the  locality. 
This  has  been  the  practice  except  in  London,  where  some  competi- 
tion has  been  permitted. 

Franchises  are  granted  in  perpetuity.  In  the  case  of  grants  to 
private  companies,  however,  the  municipality  or  local  authority  is 
given  the  right  under  the  act  of  1888  to  acquire  the  undertaking 
at  the  end  of  forty-two  years.  The  terms  of  purchase  are  the  pay- 
ment by  the  municipality  of  the  “ then  value  of  all  lands,  buildings, 
works,  materials,  and  plant  of  such  undertakers  suitable  to  and  used 
by  them  for  the  purpose  of  their  undertaking  within  such  jurisdic- 
tion, such  value  to  be  in  case  of  difference  determined  bv  arbitra- 
tion.”  But  no  addition  is  to  be  paid  “ in  respect  of  compulsory  pur- 
chase, or  of  good  will,  or  of  any  profits  which  may  or  might  have 
been  made  from  the  undertaking.” 

The  local  authorities  likewise  have  power  to  buy  out  the  under- 
taking before  the  expiration  of  forty-two  years,  and  many  cities 
have  done  so.  In  this  event,  however,  payment  must  be  made  for 
the  unexpired  franchises.  In  those  cases  where  the  cities  have  so 
purchased,  they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a big  price  for  the 
franchise.  Thus  in  the  city  of  Liverpool  the  capital  invested  by  the 
company  was  but  £264,711  ($1,288,216),  but  the  city  paid  £400,000 
($1,946,600)  to  acquire  immediate  possession.  Leeds  took  over  a 
private  plant  in  1898  for  £370,580  ($1,803,428)  whose  physical  value 
was  but  £217,420  ($1,058,074).  Sheffield  paid  £300,688  ($1,463,298) 
for  a plant  whose  physical  value  was  but  £124,472  ($605,743). 
Birmingham  paid  £420,000  ($2,043,930)  for  a £219,000  ($1,065,764) 
plant;  and  the  borough  of  St.  Marylebone,  London,  was  compelled 
to  pay  £1,212,000  ($5,898,198).  after  arbitration,  for  a plant  whose 
physical  value  was  but  £597,172  ($2,906,138).  The  difference  be- 
tween the  capital  cost  and  the  price  paid  was  for  the  unexpired 
franchise  or  parliamentary  order,  which  had  many  years  to  run. 

The  fact  that  such  high  prices  had  to  be  paid  for  franchises 
stimulated  many  cities  to  enter  the  field  and  erect  their  own  plants 
in  fear  of  having  the  field  occupied  by  a private  company.  It  also 
led  many  other  cities  to  buy  out  existing  plants  in  the  early  years 
of  their  existence  in  order  to  anticipate  the  further  increase  of  the 
value  of  their  franchises. 

In  addition  to  the  electric-lighting  companies,  some  twenty-eight 
power  franchises  have  been  granted  to  private  companies  for  the  sup- 
ply of  current  in  bulk,  the  idea  being  to  manufacture  and  sell  to  large 
distributors.  These  are  located  in  populous  areas  and  are  designed 
to  sell  current  to  tramways,  electric-lighting  enterprises,  and  large 
consumers.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  pri- 
vate companies  have  also  secured  authorization  to  supply  current 
direct  to  small  consumers. 
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The  private  companies  are  subject  to  inspection  and  audit  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  are  required  to  open  their  books  and  documents 
at  all  times  for  this  purpose. 

In  this,  as  in  other  enterprises,  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  most  comprehensive,  and  regulations  as  to  prices  for  current, 
etc.,  are  very  detailed.  In  the  case  of  public  undertakings  the  earn- 
ings are  limited  to  5 per  cent,  and  after  this  sum  is  earned  the  charges 
to  the  consumer  must  be  reduced. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  available,  there  are  334  electric 
undertakings  in  operation  or  construction  under  the  control  of  local 
authorities,  with  a capital  investment  of  £32,000,000  ($155,728,000), 
and  174  under  the  control  of  private  companies,  with  a capital  invest- 
ment of  £27,500,000  ($133,828,750). 

The  net  result  of  the  taking  over  of  electricity  enterprises  is  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  than  it  is  in  the  gas,  water,  and  tramway  enter- 
prises. Many  of  the  undertakings  have  been  started  within  very 
recent  years.  The  authorities  have  erected  power  stations  and  in- 
stalled equipment  of  a more  substantial  sort  than  the  immediate 
needs  required,  and  have  also  extended  their  conduits  so  as  to  invite 
the  widest  possible  use.  It  has  been  the  policy  to  anticipate  a prob- 
able growth  far  in  excess  of  present  needs. 

A conscious  policy  of  making  the  plant  as  serviceable  as  possible 
to  industry,  as  well  as  to  domestic  uses,  characterizes  the  public 
undertakings.  Bates  for  power  purposes  are  made  as  low  as  possible. 
Some  cities  undertake  by  various  means  to  educate  the  people  to  the 
value  and  economy  of  the  use  of  electricity.  Sheffield  maintains  an 
expert  staff  of  engineers,  who  wire  and  equip  houses  and  remodel 
factories  and  shops.  The  city  rents  motors,  and  in  a general  way 
seeks  to  make  the  service  as  inviting  as  possible.  It  also  manufac- 
tures fittings  of  all  kinds  and  maintains  an  electrical  supply  store. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  to  the  cities  has  been  their  ability  to 
coordinate  the  electric  and  tramway  departments.  The  latter  is 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  erecting  a power  plant,  while  the  electric- 
ity department  is  given  a load  on  the  plant  during  the  day  when  it 
is  most  needed.  The  tramways  pay  for  their  power,  although  the 
rate  is  not  so  high  as  for  a private  consumer,  it  being  adjusted  to 
carry  the  producing  cost  and  such  a proportion  of  the  fixed  charges 
as  should  be  allotted  to  it. 

Of  183  public  undertakings  reported  in  the  Electrical  Times,  of 
London,  for  August  17,  1905,  one-half  had  been  in  operation  less 
than  five  years.  Sixty-nine  of  these  enterprises  showed  a deficit  in 
1904,  after  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  had  been  paid  and  the 
sinking-fund  charge  had  been  set  aside  to  provide  for  the  retirement 
of  the  debt  as  required  by  Parliament.  In  25  cases  only  was  the 
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deficit  in  excess  of  £1,000  ($1,867),  and  these  were  almost  all  in  the 
early  years  of  the  working.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  plants 
had  been  in  operation  for  a longer  period. 

At  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Incorporated  Municipal 
Electrical  Association,  held  at  Edinburgh  in  June,  1905,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Xewington,  the  president  of  the  association,  in  speaking  of  the  show- 
ing of  public  undertakings  in  Great  Britain  said : 

In  connection  with  the  finance  of  municipal  electrical  undertak- 
ings j it  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  notice  how  many  more  towns 
are  now  making  a profit,  and  in  many  instances  large  profits,  as  com- 
pared with  a few  years  ago.  In  the  table  of  costs  in  the  Electrical 
Times  of  25th  May,  1905,  the  number  of  municipal  electric-supply 
undertakings,  not  including  tramways,  making  a profit,  is  115,  the 
surplus  being  about  £436,000  [$2,121,794].  Those  showing  a loss 
are  67  in  number,  the  amount  being  £69,480  [$338,124].  Of  these 
67  towns,  42  have  only  completed  their  third  year  of  working.  The 
figures  given  in  the  table  of  costs  for  a corresponding  date  in  1902 
are  46  towns  with  a surplus  of  about  £89,000  [$433,119],  and  53  towns 
with  a loss  of  £86,500  [$420,952]. 

The  rates  charged  by  the  public  undertakings  are  usually  below 
those  of  the  private  companies.  An  opportunity  for  comparison  of 
results  is  offered  by  the  public  and  private  enterprises  operating  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  London.  Fourteen  undertakings  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  and  15  are  operated  by  private 
companies.  These  enterprises  operate  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  average  rates  charged  by  12  of  the  local  authorities  reporting 
was  3.17d.  (6.44  cents)  per  kilowatt  hour.  The  average  production 
cost  per  unit  for  the  same  boroughs,  not  including  interest  and 
sinking-fund  charges,  was  1.68d.  (3.41  cents).  The  average  price 
obtained  by  the  15  private  companies  was  3.45d.  (7  cents),  and  the 
average  working  cost  was  1.66d.  (3.37  cents). (“) 

According  to  a report  issued  in  July,  1905,  by  the  London  County 
Council,  it  appears  that  the  plants  of  the  private  companies  are 
very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  local  authorities,  the  former 
having  an  annual  revenue  of  £1,498,717  ($7,293,506)  as  against 
£400,668  ($1,949,851)  of  the  latter.  If  any  advantage  existed  it  was 
therefore  on  the  side  of  the  private  enterprise. 

The  financial  results  of  indi^udual  cities  will  be  later  dealt  with  in 
detail.  But  the  ultimate  and  large  returns  to  the  public  in  lower 
charges  and  in  relief  of  taxation  can  be  expected  only  in  the  years 
to  come,  when  the  use  has  grown  up  to  the  investment,  which  has 
been  made  in  anticipation  of  the  future. 

The  most  conmion  criticism  of  electric-lighting  undertakings  is 

a These  figures  are  obtained  from  the  August  17,  1905,  number  of  the  Electrical 
Times,  of  London,  an  authoritative  trade  publication. 
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their  alleged  failure  to  provide  sufficient  depreciation  allowances. 
Speaking  of  the  policy  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Newington,  in  the  address 
above  referred  to,  said : 

Depreciation  of  plant  is  closely  connected  with  the  reserve  fund. 
If  the  loans  are  paid  off  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  and  the  reserve 
fund  is  made  up  to  the  full  amount,  is  it  necessary  to  further  depreci- 
ate the  plant?  This  largely  depends  upon  the  life  of  the  plant, 
and  if  this  will,  on  the  average,  last  the  period  of  the  loan,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  need  of  a depreciation  fund,  as  far  as  the 
life  of  the  plant  is  concerned.  Municipal  undertakings  in  this  respect 
are  working  under  different  conditions  to  companies.  Electricity 
supply  companies  have  a definite  number  of  years,  forty-two  in  most 
cases,  during  which  they  are  given  statutory  powers  to  supply  elec- 
tricity in  a given  area,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  local 
authorities  can  buy  up  the  undertaking,  not  as  a going  concern,  but 
simply  at  the  then  value  of  the  plant.  That  is,  the  business  connec- 
tion which  the  company  has  built  up  during  these  years,  or  good  will, 
is  not  worth  anything. 

Now  consider  a municipal  undertaking.  The  capital  has  to  be 
paid  off  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  as  a rule.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  how  do  we  stand  ? Buildings  will  still  be  quite  good ; 
the  copper  in  the  mains  will  be  of  very  considerable  value  even  if 
the  insulation  is  not,  and  if  our  machinery  has  been  kept  in  good 
order  by  general  maintenance  and  perhaps  by  calling  on  the  reserve 
fund  for  special  cases,  our  successors  will  be  in  the  very  comfort- 
able position  of  having  a good  business  bequeathed  to  them  along 
with  a very  considerable  amount  of  plant  without  having  to  pay 
anything  for  it.  The  loan  having  been  paid  off  they  will  be  free  to 
borrow  again  to  replace  machinery  if  necessary.  Moreover,  if  the 
local  authority  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  the  loan  or  after, 
is  desirous  of  selling  the  undertaking,  judging  from  towns  where 
the  local  authority  has  purchased  from  a company,  it  will  be  able  to 
command  a very  considerable  sum  for  good  will.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  local  authorities  are  very  much  better  situated  in  this 
respect  than  are  companies. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  Parliament  requires  the  municipality  to 
provide  a sinking  fund  adequate  to  repay  the  entire  capital  debc 
within  a given  number  of  years,  estimated  at  the  approximate  life 
of  the  plant,  the  demand  for  further  depreciation  loses  much  of  its 
force. 

The  rates  for  electric  lighting  vary  greatly.  ^Vhile  a maximum 
charge  is  provided  by  Parliament  which  differs  with  different  locali- 
ties, the  actual  charge  is  ver}^  much  below  this  limit.  The  following 
table  shows  for  the  year  1904-5  the  average  prices  received  for  cur- 
rent furnished  for  various  uses  and  the  working  cost  (exclusive  of 
interest,  sinking  fund,  and  depreciation  charges)  per  kilowatt  hour. 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  AND  PRODUCTION  COST  PER  KILOWATT  HOUR  OF  ELEC- 
TRICITY SUPPLIED  BY  UNDERTAKINGS  OPERATED  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES, 
FOR  SELECTED  CITIES,  1904-5. 

[From  reports  furnished  by  town  clerks.] 


City. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

Average  price  per  kilowatt  hour  for — 

Working 
cost  per 
kilowatt 
hour. 

Private 

Lighting. 

Public 

lighting. 

Power. 

Tram- 

ways. 

Aberdeen 

153,108 

a $0.0744 

$0.0524 

a $0. 0744 

$0.0279 

$0.0217 

Barrow 

57, 586 

a. 0843 

.0600 

a. 0843 

.0394 

.0298 

Bath 

49,817 

.0963 

.0511 

. 0455 

Belfast --  

348;  965 

.0586 

.0333 

.0298 

.0240 

Birmingham 

523, 182 

.0807 

.0369 

.0321 

Blackburn 

12T;626 

.0770 

.0406 

.0251 

.dm 

.0207 

Bolton - - 

168,215 

.0689 

.0599 

.0229 

.0223 

.0132 

Bi*adf ord .. 

279,767 

.0735 

.0532 

.0367 

.0203 

Cardiff 

164,430 

.0603 

.(B61 

.0288 

(b) 

Carlisle 

45, 478 

a . 0770 

. 0566 

a.  0770 

.0331 

.0371 

Chester 

36, 281 

.0811 

.0254^.0406 

. 0355 

.0200 

Coventry.. 

69,978 

.0770 

.0513 

.0248 

.0235 

Darlington 

44;  496 

.0811 

.0481 

.0254-.0304 

.0254 

.0198 

Dewsb^y  - 

28,050 

.0882 

.0797 

.0398 

.0302 

.0268 

Dundee.. 

160,871 

.0738 

.0420 

.0406 

.0271 

.0293 

Glasgow - 

760,423 

.0609 

.0378 

. 0255 

.01^ 

Halifax 

104; 936 

.0730 

.0608 

.0365 

.0304 

.0193 

Hanley 

61,524 

.0894 

.0538 

.0349 

.0483 

Hnddei*sfield  - 

95,047 

(ft) 

(«>) 

(ft) 

.0268 

Hull 

240, 618 

.0823 

.0363 

.0268 

.0258 

Ipswich 

66; 622 

a. 0686 

a. 0686 

.0304 

.0289 

Lancaster 

40;329 

.0709 

.0386 

.0386 

.0386 

(«>) 

Leeds 

428,968 

.0722 

.0-.S4 

.0272 

.0197 

Leicester 

211,579 

.0811 

.0406 

.0298 

Liverpool ...  

684; 947 

.0729 

.0406 

.aS66 

.02a5 

.0166 

Lowestoft 

29,843 

.0827 

.0377 

.0406 

.0457 

.0469 

Manchester  

543,872 

.0780 

.0406 

.0240 

.0302 

.0215 

Middlesbrough 

91,302 

.0831 

.0280 

.0276 

Nottingham  r. 

239,743 

.0674 

.0459 

.0254 

.0354 

.0215 

Warrington 

64,242 

.0422 

.0618 

.0258 

.0325 

.0178 

“Average  price  for  light  and  power.  * Not  reported. 


The  above  are  the  average  prices  received.  In  the  larger  cities 
prices  are  generally  lower  than  in  the  smaller  ones.  Different 
charges  are  made  for  lighting  and  power,  while  a special  price  is  fur- 
nished the  tramway  undertakings.  Further  data  on  the  subject,  to- 
gether with  the  financial  operations  of  the  different  towns,  will 
appear  subsequently. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONE  SEKVICE. 

The  telephone  service  in  Great  Britain  has  always  been  treated  as 
a national  rather  than  a local  enterprise.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  telegraph,  and  as  ultimately  a matter  of  public 
operation  by  the  post-office  department.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  municipal  undertakings,  the  telephone  service  of  the  Kingdom 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Telephone  Company.  Its  powers 
were  obtained  from  Parliament,  and  extend  to  local  as  well  as  long- 
distance traffic.  Under  the  grant  or  franchise  they  can  enter  any 
city,  open  an  exchange,  tear  up  the  streets,  and  establish  the  enter- 
prise irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  town  council. 

The  grant  from  the  Government  was  not  in  perpetuity,  but  expires 
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by  limitation  in  1911.  Before  that  time,  however,  the  service  for  the 
entire  United  Kingdom  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  and 
worked  by  the  post-office  department,  as  is  the  postal  and  telegraph 
service. 

The  trunk  lines  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  post-office  depart- 
ment. Terms  of  purchase  were  agreed  upon  in  1896,  the  price  being 
£459,114  ($2,234,278).  The  local  service  will  become  a public  under- 
taking under  municipal  or  national  control  within  a comparatively 
short  time. 

According  to  a report  issued  by  the  telephone  department  of  the 
corporation  of  Glasgow,  the  annual  rates  for  unlimited  service 
charged  by  the  National  Telephone  Company  were  £17  ($82.73)  for 
London,  £10  ($48.67)  in  the  provinces,  and  £8  10s.  ($41.37)  in  some 
smaller  towns.  From  the  same  report  it  appears  that  the  charges 
for  service  in  Germany  under  Government  control  vary  with  the 
number  of  exchanges  in  use.  Where  the  number  of  connections  is  50 
or  less,  the  charge  is  £4  ($19.47)  per  annum;  where  the  subscribers 
are  from  500  to  1,000,  the  rate  is  £7  10s.  ($36.50)  ; where  they  exceed 
20,000  in  number,  the  charge  is  £9  ($43.80)  for  unlimited  service.  In 
Brussels  the  rate  is  £10  ($48.67),  and  in  Holland,  £7  10s.  ($36.50). 
The  rate  for  long-distance  conversation  for  a three-minute  period, 
taking  500  miles  as  a typical  instance,  is  2.75  francs  (53  cents)  in 
France,  IJ  marks  (36  cents)  in  Germany,  and  1 krone  (27  cents)  in 
Sweden. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  public-service  undertakings,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  Parliament  to  confer  a monopoly  under  regulations.  At  the . 
same  time  this  rule  was  departed  from  to  some  extent  in  the  act  of 
1899,  by  the  terms  of  which  municipalities  were  empowered  to  con- 
duct telephone  undertakings,  after  having  obtained  a license  from 
the  postmaster-general.  But  the  Government  has  been  loath  to  make 
such  grants,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  enterprise  is  looked 
upon  as  a national  rather  than  a local  one,  which  reason  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  disinclination  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  cities. 
Despite  this  fact  private  acts  or  licenses  have  been  obtained  by  the 
towns  of  Guernsey,  Glasgow,  Portsmouth,  Swansea,  Brighton,  and 
Hull.  Tunbridge  Wells  also  inaugurated  a public  exchange,  but  sub- 
sequently transferred  it  to  the  National  Company.  The  cities  of 
Manchester,  Salford,  and  Stockport,  which  are  closely  adjacent,  are 
considering  the  inauguration  of  a joint  exchange,  while  the  cities  of 
Cambridge,  Bournemouth,  Belfast,  Oldham,  Burnley,  Aberdeen,  and 
Barrow-in-Furness  are  considering  the  introduction  of  municipal 
telephones. 

The  cities  which  have  installed  their  own  system  have  generally 
been  moved  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  excessive  charges  and  bad 
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service  of  the  private  company,  for  the  telephone  service  in  Great 
Britain,  under  private  or  public  authority,  is  less  efficient  in  every 
way  than  that  in  America  or  Germany.  Connections  are  slower  and 
the  transmission  not  so  distinct. 

A detailed  discussion  of  the  undertaking  in  Glasgow  appears  else- 
where. The  Guernse}^  exchange  is  the  oldest  public  exchange  in 
Great  Britain.  It  was  opened  in  1898,  and  is  in  the  seventh  year  of 
its  working.  The  population  of  the  island  is  40,300,  and  the  number 
of  telephones  installed  are  one  to  every  33  of  the  population. 

The  rates  of  charges  in  Guernsey  are  as  follows:  £5  ($24.33)  per 
annum  and  3,200  calls  without  further  payment;  £2  5s.  ($10.95)  per 
annum  and  4d.  (1  cent)  per  call;  £1  10s.  ($7.30)  per  annum  and  Id. 
(2  cents)  per  call.  Only  the  first  rate  entitles  the  subscribers  to  free 
calls,  and  these  are  limited  to  3,200.  The  other  rates  provide  for  an 
annual  charge  for  installation  and  a charge  for  every  call.  The  total 
cost  of  the  installation,  including  £2,322  ($11,300)  for  land,  was 
£23,584  ($114,772),  and  the  revenue  account  for  the  fiscal  year  1903 


was  as  follows : 

Total  receipts  from  connections  and  service ^ $19,  779 


Expenditures : 

Working  expenditures $4,  521 

Office  expenses 1,  294 

General  expenses 7,  373 

Expenses  in  connection  with  construction 194 

Reserve  account  for  sinking  fund  and  depreciation 5,  416 


Total  18,798 


Net  profit  for  the  year 981 


In  the  city  of  Brighton,  with  a population  of  126,286,  the  charge 
for  unlimited  service  is  £5  10s.  ($26.77),  with  a toll  rate  of  £3  10s. 
($17.03),  and  Id.  (2  cents)  for  every  call.  This  with  the  Hull, 
Portsmouth,  and  Swansea  undertakings  were  installed  in  1903  and 
1904,  and  complete  financial  statements  of  the  undertakings  are  not 
available.  The  annual  rate  for  unlimited  service  in  these  towns  is 
as  follows:  In  Hull,  with  a population  of  240,702,  the  rate  is  £6  6s. 
($30.66)  ; in  Portsmouth,  which  has  a population  of  189,625,  the  rate 
is  £5  17s.  6d.  ($28.59)  ; and  in  Swansea,  with  94,514  population,  the 
rate  is  £5  ($24.33). 

THE  BEITISH  MUXICIPALITY  AND  LABOR. 

The  British  city  aims  to  be  a model  employer.  In  this  respect  it 
has  adopted  a conscious  policy  of  betterment.  It  has  set  its  influence 
against  the  sweating  system,  not  only  in  its  own  departments,  but  for 
all  contractors  who  work  for  the  city.  Its  aim  is  to  raise  the  stand- 
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ard  of  living  of  its  employees,  and  by  so  doing  better  the  conditions 
of  private  employment. 

This  policy  met  with  some  resistance  at  first.  It  was  started  by 
the  London  County  Council,  and  has  since  become  the  almost  uni- 
versal policy  of  other  local  governing  boards.  This  programme  has 
been  adopted,  not  so  much  from  coercion  or  influence  from  organized 
labor  as  from  the  ideals  of  the  town  councils  themselves. 

In  city  work  the  trade-union  rate  of  wages  and  hours  is  gen- 
erally adopted.  This  is  true  in  all  organized  trades,  such  as  building, 
engineering,  and  mechanical  works.  For  unorganized  employees 
and  persons  engaged  on  miscellaneous  work,  the  council  has  estab- 
lished a standard  rate  of  wages  which  corresponds  with  the  wage 
scale  of  organized  labor. 

This  policy  of  wage  betterment  is  seen — 

1.  In  the  treatment  of  the  employees  of  the  public-service  un- 
dertakings as  well  as  of  the  other  enterprises  carried  on  by  the 
community. 

2.  In  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  a fair  wage  scale  upon  all 
contractors  undertaking  work  for  the  city. 

3.  In  the  establishment  of  “ works  departments  ” for  the  perform- 
ance of  municipal  work  directly,  without  the  interference  of  private 
contractors. 

The  number  of  municipal  employees  has  rapidly  increased  in 
recent  years.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  taking  over  of  the  repro- 
ductive undertakings,  as  well  as  the  general  reconstruction  of  the 
physical  basis  of  the  British  city,  due  to  the  necessities  of  modern 
city  life.  The  chief  increase  came  in  through  the  tramway  undertak- 
ings. The  general  policy  of  the  cities  as  to  their  employees  is  fairly 
indicated  by  the  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the  men  taken 
over  from  the  private  companies.  In  1903  Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  at 
that  time. chief  officer  of  the  London  County  Council  tramways, 
presented  a paper  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Municipal  Tramways 
Association  of  Great  Britain.  The  title  of  the  address  was  “ Hours 
of  labor  and  rates  of  pay  obtaining  in  various  municipal  undertak- 
ings in  Great  Britain.” 

Mr.  Baker  said : 

I find,  taking  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  in  all  cases,  for  motormen, 
and  conductors,  that  the  average  over  the  whole  county  is  as  follows : 
Motormen  6^d.  [12-J-  cents]  per  hour;  conductors  5Jd.  [lOJ  cents] 
per  hour.  This  Avorks  out,  taking  sixty  hours  a week,  as  the  same 
standard,  at  31s.  3d.  [$7.60]  for  motormen  and  26s.  3d.  [$6.39]  for 
conductors. 

As  an  example  of  the  great  benefits  tramway  workers  have  derived 
from  the  transference  of  undertakings  from  companies  to  munici- 
palities, I set  out  a table  showing  the  hours  per  week  in  a number 
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of  towns  under  the  companies,  together  with  the  hours  now  worked 
under  municipal  control : 


Burnley 

Bolton 

Sunderland 

Bradford... 

Hun 

Manchester 

Leeds. 

London 

Birkenhead 
Wallasey ... 
Glasgow 


1 Hours  per 
week  under 
company. 

Hours  per 
week  under 
corporation. 

T. 

60 

i 76 

60 

; 84 

60 

! 70  to  80 

60 

1 80 

60 

70 

54 

! 81 

, 78 

60 

91 

65 

% 

63 

76 

54 

During  the  last  five  years,  under  municipal  control  and  largely 
by  the  aid  of  electric  traction,  although  not  in  every  case,  tramway- 
men’s  hours  have  been  reduced  by  48  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  wages  increased  by  not  less  than  42  per  cent. 

In  London  it  has  cost  the  Council  upward  of  £40,000  [$194,660] 
a year  to  give  its  servants  a sixty  hours’  week,  and  a decent  living 
wage. 

This  policy  of  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay  is  apparent  from  the 
following  table,  showing  the  rates  of  pay  and  the  hours  of  labor 
under  four  private  tramway  companies  prior  to  their  acquisition  by 
the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Tvages  and  hours  subsequently 
established : 


WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  DAYS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  TRAMWAY  EMPLOYEES 
IN  LONDON  UNDER  FOUR  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  A'SB  AFTER  THE  ACQUIRE- 
MENT OF  THE  TRAMWAYS  BY  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL,  BY  OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 


Occupation. 

Under  company  management. 

London  Tramways. 

Southeast  Metropolitan. 

South  London  Tram- 
ways. 

Weekly 

wages. 

1 

Days  1 Hours 
work-i  work- 
ed per  ed  p>er 
week.!  week. 

Weekly 

wages. 

Days 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Hours 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Weekly  ; 
wages. 

Days  : Hours 
work- 1 work- 
ed i>er  ed  per 
week.;  week. 

Drivers  or  motormen 

|7.66-fl0.22 

i 

80 

S8.09-$10.22 

4 

PrPf 

4 4 

on  4>~ 

i 

"'A 

CJonductors 

7.66-  10.22 

pr 

i 

80 

8.09-  9.37 

4 

4 4 

« • DO 

4 4U 

i 

Stablemen 

5. 60-  7. 30 

7 

rrpv 
4 i 

6. 16-  6. 81; 

7 77 

Washers 

5.35-  6.81 

Pf 

1 

77 

7.10 

7 

70 

8.091 

7:  70 

Farriers 

8.0a-  8.78 

8 

58^ 

8. 76-10. 22, 

6 57 

Track  cleaners 

5.11-  5.98 

7 

4 4 

5.  lli 

7 70 

Pointsmen 

3.85-  4.87 

.V 

4 

77 



1 

...I 

Trace  boys 

3.65-  4.38 

7 

77 

3. 16 

7 

3.89 

T 70 

Ticket  inspectors 

9.73-  10.22 

7 

80 

7.79-  8.72 

77 

9.12i 

7!  81 

Regulators 

10.22 

7 

80 

8.521 

7 81 

Night  inspectors 

7.79-  10.22 

rr 

i 

74 

9.791 

7i  81 

Foremen 

8.76-  13.38 

7 

80 

a 8. 52 

7 

70 

10. 95-15. 821 

7j  84 

Deputy  foremen 

9. 73 

4 

80 

9.12, 

1 

7j  84 

) 

“ Foreman  washer. 
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WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  DAYS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  TRAMWAY  EMPLOYEES 
IN  LONDON  UNDER  FOUR  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  AND  AFTER  THE  ACQUIRE- 
MENT OF  THE  TRAMWAYS  BY  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL,  BY  OCCUPA- 
TIONS— Concluded. 


Under  company  manage- 
ment—London,  Deptford,  and 
Greenwich. 

Under  management  of  Lon- 
don County  Council. 

Occupation. 

Weekly 

wages. 

Days 

worked 

per 

week. 

Hours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Weekly 

wages. 

Days 

worked 

per 

week. 

Hours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Drivers  or  motormen 

$8.09-$9.79 
8.09-  8.94 

7 

77 

$6.93-$9. 12 
6. 93-  9. 12 

6 

60 

Conductors 

7 

77 

6 

60 

Stablemen  - 

6. 57 

7 

70 

6.33 

6 

60 

Washers  

6. 57-  7. 91 

7 

70 

6.08-  7.30 

6 

60 

Farriers 

9. 49-10. 58 

6 

60 

Track  cleaners. 

6.08 

6 

60 

Pointsmen  ... 

5.84 

6 

60 

Trace  boys 

3. 41-  4. 38 

6 

60 

Ticket  inspectors 

8. 94-  9. 79 

7 

91 

10.22 

6 

60 

Regulators 

9.37 

7 

91 

10.22 

6 

60 

Night  inspectors 

9.79 

7 

91 

10.22 

6 

60 

Foremen  

10.22 

7 

84 

10.22-15.69 

7 

70 

Deputy  foremen 

10.22 

7 

70 

1 

Other  cities  have  adopted  a similar  policy.  In  fact  the  condition  ^ 
of  the  employees  was  one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  taking  over  ' 
the  tramways.  The  men  were  compelled  to  work  from  seventy  to  f 
eighty  hours  a week.  In  some  instances  their  hours  amounted  to  ; 
ninety  a week.  In  addition  to  this  wages  were  low.  This  affected  \ 
the  service,  aggravated  the  public,  and  led  to  constant  friction  with  1 
the  town  council.  Unable  to  correct  the  grievances  of  the  employees  | 
by  compulsory  regulation,  the  cities  were  forced  to  the  conviction  | 
that  improvement  could  come  only  through  public  ownership.  Wages  | 
were  increased  in  many  instances.  In  most  instances  hours  were  I 
shortened.  A nine  and  one-half  to  ten  hour  day  was  uniformly  | 
adopted,  with  the  men  working  six  days  a week  instead  of  seven.  | 
In  addition  to  this,  the  cities  generally  furnish  the  conductors  and  | 
motormen  with  free  uniforms  and  several  days’  holiday  each  year  on  | 
full  pay.  Provision  is  also  made  for  an  increase  in  wages  as  the  | 
term  of  service  increases,  and  in  some  cities  a bonus  is  offered  in  the  ( 
form  of  increased  wages  to  those  employees  whose  cars  are  free  from  h. 
accident  for  a certain  length  of  time.  The  cost  of  the  improvement  J 
of  the  condition  of  the  employees  in  the  city  of  Liverpool  is  said  to  i 
amount  to  upwards  of  £40,000  ($194,660)  a year,  and  in  Glasgow  to  | 
over  $500,000  a year.  Clubs,  gymnasiums,  cafes,  and  means  of  recrea-  \ 
tion  are  found  in  connection  with  many  tramway  departments,  as  are  | 
superannuation  funds  and  plans  for  insurance.  One-third  of  the  | 
amount  contributed  to  the  benefit  societies  is  usually  provided  by  the 
municipal  undertaking.  Sick  pay  and  medical  attendance,  with 
death  benefits,  are  usually  provided.  Some  of  the  cities  have  under- 
taken to  stimulate  recreation  and  the  organization  of  the  men  in  a 
social  way.  The  Liverpool  society  has  an  athletic  field,  which  is 
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utilized  for  ball,  cricket,  and  other  games.  Annual  sports  are  held 
here.  The  same  department  maintains  a tramway  band.  The  cities 
seem  to  be  zealous  in  increasing  the  comfort  and  hapjjiness  of  their 
employees,  and  manifest  a fraternal  oversight  as  to  their  health  and 
comfort.  It  is  said  that  all  this  is  met  by  a corresponding  response 
on  the  part  of  the  employees.  The  incentive  to  good  work  and  the 
premiums  on  carefulness  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and 
render  the  men  very  jealous  of  their  jobs. 

It  is  said  that  politics  does  not  enter  into  municipal  employment. 
The  managers  of  the  departments  are  generally  free  from  inter- 
ference by  the  town  council  in  this  regard.  As  indicative  of  this 
freedom,  the  following  note,  which  is  posted  in  the  office  of  the  tram- 
ways department  in  Manchester,  is  suggestive.  The  notice  is  from 
the  tramways  committee  of  the  council,  and  is  as  follows : 

‘‘  Resolved^  That  all  letters  from  members  of  the  council  be  ignored 
(in  the  employment  of  men),  and  that  a preference  be  given  to  those 
men  who  apply  in  the  legitimate  way.*’ 

There  is  no  motive  for  political  organization  in  the  English  city. 
There  is  no  place  for  the  boss  or  the  machine.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment by  council,  with  the  method  of  ward  nomination  by  petition, 
makes  the  spoils  system  of  little  value,  even  if  it  could  otherwise  exist. 
The  number  of  employees  in  the  English  city  form  an  increasing  and 
substantial  part  of  the  population. 

The  ordinary  employees  of  the  tramways,  gas,  and  water  depart- 
ments are  not  organized  into  unions,  although  occasional  efforts  have 
been  made  to  so  organize  them.  The  artisans  and  skilled  employees, 
however,  are  usually  unionized.  The  city  is  responsive  to  all  reason- 
able demands  of  the  men,  who  make  their  complaints  to  the  manager 
or  the  committee  of  the  town  council. 

So  far  as  ascertained  there  has  never  been  a strike  of  municipal 
employees,  or  a serious  controversy  with  a city.  Occasional  sugges- 
tions are  heard  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  is  a men- 
ace to  a free  electorate,  but  even  the  critics  have  cited  few  instances 
of  any  efforts  or  suggestions  of  municipal  employees  that  look  like 
political  activity  or  a coercion  of  officials.  The  English  j)ublic  is  as 
jealous  of  its  service  as  it  is  just  to  its  employees. 

Glasgow  and  the  London  County  Council  have  pursued  the  most 
consistent  policy  in  their  relation  to  labor.  In  both  cities  the  con- 
tractor has  been  compelled  to  compete  with  direct  labor,  while  “ fair  ” 
wage  clauses  have  been  adopted  in  all  public  work.  The  same  policy, 
although  to  a somewhat  less  degree,  has  been  adopted  by  other  cities. 
These  two  cities  are  typical  of  the  best. 
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GLASGOW. 

The  corporation  of  Glasgow  does  most  of  its  work  by  direct  labor. 
This  is  true  of  the  tramways,  the  gas,  the  water,  and  the  electricity 
departments,  as  well  as  of  the  street  cleaning,  the  sewage,  the  sani- 
tary, the  health,  and  other  departments.  Direct  labor  has  gradually 
supplanted  the  contractor.  The  tramways  department  employs  over 
4,400  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service.  An  immense  workshop  has 
been  erected,  fully  equipped  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  cars 
and  car  appliances.  Nearly  all  of  the  cars  of  the  department  have 
been  built  in  these  shops. 

The  fire  department  makes  all  of  its  own  carts  and  equipment,  and 
even  manufactures  the  boots  for  the  men.  These  works  are  located 
at  the  central  station,  where  all  of  the  men  reside.  The  firemen 
are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  artisans  and  are  employed  as  such 
when  not  on  active  service.  All  of  the  repair  and  maintenance 
work  in  the  city,  on  the  streets,  sewers,  and  elsewhere  is  done  by 
direct  labor  in  the  same  way,  and  a portion  of  the  immense  inter- 
cepting sewer  system  has  been  done  without  the  intervention  of  a 
contractor.  The  claim  is  made  that  this  policy  is  more  efficient,  more 
economical,  and  enables  the  city  better  to  supervise  its  work. 

As  already  stated,  the  total  number  of  municipal  employees  in  the 
city  is  between  15,000  and  16,000,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  voting 
population.  These  men  are  chosen  by  competitive  process,  although 
the  regulations  as  to  admission  to  the  service  are  left  to  the  control  of 
the  council  committees  or  the  heads  of  the  departments.  There  is 
apparently  no  necessity  of  a civil-service  law,  as  the  traditions  of 
service  in  Great  Britain  render  anything  like  the  spoils  system  im- 
possible. Men  are  retained  during  good  behavior,  and  political 
affiliations  have  nothing  to  do  with  a man’s  employment,  retention, 
or  advancement. 

In  consequence  the  city  secures  a high  order  of  ability  in  its  serv- 
ice. Aside  from  security  of  tenure,  the  city  has  established  a stand- 
ard of  wages  which  is  always  as  high  as  that  of  the  unions.  In  case 
of  dispute  the  city  adopts  the  trade-union  scale,  not  because  of  influ- 
ence or  fear,  but  because  of  a standing  order  of  the  council  that  has 
made  such  action  customary.  In  many  departments  the  rate  of 
wages  paid,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  employment,  are  better  than  in 
private  employment. 

In  none  of  the  large  departments,  like  the  tramway  and  gas,  have 
the  men  organized  into  unions.  In  the  case  of  artisans  employed 
temporarily  or  in  small  groups,  the  unions  remain,  but  the  city  has 
expressed  its  indifference  to  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward  them. 

There  are  no  instances  of  organization  on  the  part  of  the  men  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  councilmen  or  of  intimidating  the  officials. 
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i^ome  fear  of  this  has  been  expressed  by  public  officials,  but  so  far  as 
3 Jiquiry  could  discover  it  was  merely  an  anticipation  of  a danger 
( ivhich  has  not  yet  arisen. 

During  certain  periods  of  distress,  when  large  numbers  of  men 

I were  out  of  employment,  some  departments  have  organized  and 
promoted  undertakings  of  a necessary  sort  for  the  affording  of  tem- 
loorary  relief. 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  most  important  administrative 
jigency  in  the  area  of  London.  It  is  also  the  most  progressive  in  its 
haolicies.  It  has  worked  out  a labor  policy  which  has  been  extensively 
[i?opied  throughout  Great  Britain. 

' The  general  programme  of  the  Council  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  payment  by  the  city  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  observance 
of  hours  and  the  conditions  of  labor  established  by  the  trade  unions. 

V' 

'VMiere  no  rate  of  wages  has  been  established  or  a union  does  not 
: ixist,  the  Council  itself  adopts  a proper  wage  scale. 

2.  The  direct  employment  of  labor  wherever  practicable  in  pref- 
erence to  contractors. 

3.  ^^dienever  necessary  to  employ  a contractor  to  insist  upon  the 
insertion  in  the  contract  of  certain  clauses  similar  to  those  adopted 
'by  the  Council  (with  penalties  for  their  breach),  stipulating — 
a.  Against  subletting  or  sweating. 

h.  For  the  payment  of  trade-union  wages  and  the  observance  of 
trade-union  hours  and  conditions  for  each  trade  as  defined  by  a sched- 
iule  attached  to  each  contract. 

j 4.  As  far  as  possible  work  is  found  for  the  unemployed  by  coop- 
leration  with  other  public  bodies  or  by  such  an  arrangement  of  public 
works  as  will  increase  employment  during  the  slack  season. 

5.  The  establishment  of  labor  bureaus  or  registry  for  the  employ- 
ment of  both  sexes. 

The  policy  of  performing  public  work  by  the  direct  employment 
of  labor  is  designed  to  prevent  combinations  of  contractors,  to  insure 
proper  work  being  done,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out 
many  things  which  can  not  be  done  by  contract.  In  order  to  do  this, 
a “ works  department  ’■  has  been  organized.  A large  workshop  has 
been  equipped  for  all  sorts  of  building  work.  A general  staff  is 
employed  which  has  from  3,000  to  4,000  men  on  the  pay  roll.  ^Mien- 
ever  the  Council  contemplates  any  extensive  improvement,  such  as  the 
erection  of  buildings,  the  building  of  sewers,  or  the  like,  it  asks  for 
bids  from  the  works  department  as  well  as  from  private  contractors. 
It  thus  has  competitive  bidding  from  the  inside,  and  the  contract 
is  awarded  either  to  the  city's  own  shops  or  to  private  parties. 
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The  department  has  been  in  operation  for  thirteen  years.  During 
six  months  of  1905  it  completed  work  and  contracts  to  the  value  of 
over  £400,000  ($1,946,600).  It  has  built  the  engine  houses  and  model 
dwellings  for  the  Council.  It  carried  through  the  clearance  of  the 
Kingsway  from  Holburn  to  the  Strand  and  has  constructed  sewers 
and  built  streets.  It  does  all  sorts  of  repair  work.  It  is  managed  by 
competent  men,  pays  the  union  rate  of  wages,  and  is  gradually  taking 
to  itself  most  of  the  construction  and  repair  work  of  the  Council. 

There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  department. 
During  its  early  years  it  was  a source  of  expense  to  the  Council, 
owing  partly  to  its  newness,  partly  to  the  constant  change  of  policy 
adopted  toward  it.  In  recent  years  it  seems  to  have  justified  itself 
and  has  been  of  service  in  insuring  a good  quality  of  work,  in  prevent- 
ing combines  among  contractors,  and  in  enabling  the  city  to  carry  out 
many  emergency  jobs. 

In  all  work  let  to  contractors  the  effort  is  made  to  insure  proper 
wage  conditions.  The  contractor  is  held  to  a strict  observance  of 
the  wage  schedule.  The  policy  of  the  council  is  to  insure  a living 
wage  and  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a general  trade-union  stand- 
ard in  all  employment. 

The  London  County  Council  was  a pioneer  in  these  regards.  Its 
standing  orders  have  been  gradually  adopted  by  other  cities,  until 
the  policy  is  almost  universal  in  Great  Britain  of  paying  trade-union 
wages  and  insuring  similar  treatment  from  contractors.  In  like 
manner  the  more  progressive  town  councils  have  adopted  works 
departments  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  enterprises. 

BULES  OF  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AS  TO  WAGES  AND  HOUBS 

OF  LABOB. 

Inasmuch  as  inquiries  are  frequently  received  by  the  London 
County  Council  for  copies  of  its  standing  rules,  as  to  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labor,  the  ordinance  of  the  Council  is  set  out  in  full  as 
follows : j 

244.  (1)  There  shall  be  kept  at  the  county-hall  a list  of  the  rates  of  wages 
and  the  hours  of  labor  to  be  paid  and  observed  by  the  Council  in  works  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  construction  or  manufacture,  and  which  the  Council  may 
resolve  to  carry  out  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor  on  a site  wholly 
or  partially  within  a radius  of  20  miles  measured  in  a straight  line  from  Char- 
ing Cross. 

The  list  shall  be  settled  by  the  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  works 
committee,  and  shall  be  based  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  recog- 
nized by  associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions  and  in  practice  obtained 
in  London,  and  shall  form  part  of  the  standing  orders  of  the  Council. 

The  list  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  works  committee,  be  from  time 
to  time  revised  by  the  Council  so  as  to  keep  it  at  all  times  as  far  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  for  the  time  being  rec- 
ognized by  associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions  and  in  practice  obtained 
in  London 
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Where  in  any  trade  there  is  no  trade  union  the  Council  shall  fix  the  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  revise  the  same  as  may 
be  necessary. 

The  list  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

(2)  In  inviting  tenders  for  works  in  the  nature  of  construction  or  manufac- 
ture to  be  executed  within  a radius  of  20  miles  measured  in  a straight  line  from 
Charing  Cross  or  on  a site  partly  within  and  partly  outside  the  radius,  the 
advertisements  and  instructions  or  tender  shall  state  that  in  the  case  of  all 
workmen  to  be  employed  by  the  contractor  he  will  be  required  to  pay  wages  at 
rates  not  less,  and  to  observe  hours  of  labor  not  greater,  than  the  rates  and 
hours  set  out  in  the  Council’s  list,  and  that  such  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  will  be  inserted  in  a schedule  to  and  will  form  part  of  the  contract,  and 
penalties  shall  be  enforced  for  any  breach  thereof,  and  if  the  contractor  employ 
any  workman  or  workmen  in  any  trade  not  included  in  the  Council’s  list,  the 
rates  of  pay  shall  not  be  less,  nor  the  hours  of  labor  more  than  those  recog- 
nized by  associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions  and  in  practice  obtained  in 
London. 

As  regards  each  contract  the  list  shall  be  that  in  force  at  the  date  of  the 
tender. 

245.  When  the  contractor  in  connection  with  the  works  contracted  for  intends 
to  employ  labor  beyond  the  site  of  such  works  and  a radius  of  20  miles  afore- 
said from  Charing  Cross,  he  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  above,  to 
insert  in  the  said  schedule  the  names  of  the  various  classes  of  labor  which  he 
intends  to  employ,  together  with  the  places  where  such  labor  will  be  employed, 
and  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  to  be  paid  and  observed  in  respect  to 
each  class  of  labor,  and  no  tender  shall  be  accepted  unless  the  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  inserted  in  such  schedule  be  proved  to  be  the  rates  and 
hours  recognized  at  the  date  of  the  tender  by  associations  of  employers  and 
trade  unions  and  in  practice  obtained  in  the  district  where  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  and  such  schedule  will  be  added  to  and  will  form  part  of  the  contract,  and 
penalties  shall  be  enforced  for  any  breach  thereof. 

246.  (1)  In  all  contracts  for  the  supply  of  raw  material  or  manufactured 
articles,  other  than  general  contracts  for  the  supply  of  stores  to  be  used  in 
maintenance,  a clause  shall  whenever  practicable  be  inserted  that,  with  respect 
to  all  materials  or  articles  produced  or  manufactured  or  supplied  by  the  con- 
tractor, the  contractor  will  in  the  production  or  manufacture  or  supply  thereof 
(as  the  case  may  be)  pay  and  observe  the  following  rate‘s  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labor,  viz : 

(a)  Where  the  production  or  manufacture  or  supply  thereof  is  carried  on 
within  a radius  of  20  miles  aforesaid  from  Charing  Cross,  the  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  appearing  in  the  Council’s  list,  and  if  the  contractor  employ 
any  workman  or  workmen  in  any  trade  not  included  in  the  Council’s  list,  the 
rates  of  pay  shall  not  be  less,  nor  the  hours  of  labor  more  than  those  recog- 
nized by  associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions  and  in  practice  obtained  in 
London. 

(b)  Where  the  production  or  manufacture  or  supply  thereof  is  carried  on 
beyond  a radius  of  20  miles  aforesaid  from  Charing  Cross,  the  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  recognized  by  associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions 
and  in  practice  obtained  in  the  district  where  it  is  carried  on. 

(2)  But  any  committee  shall  have  power  to  insert  the  said  clause  in  any 
contract  for  stores  when  the  conditions  of  purchase  will  allow  it : Provided,  That 
in  the  case  of  articles  manufactured  at  places  beyond  a radius  of  20  miles  afore- 
said from  Charing  Cross  the  London  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shall 
not  apply  or  be  required  in  respect  of  the  manufacture,  although  the  articles  are 
supplied  within  that  limit. 

247.  In  the  case  of  contracts  for  works  in  the  nature  of  construction  or  manu- 
facture all  instructions  for  tender  and  contracts  shall  respectively,  as  far  as 
possible,  contain  the  following  statements  and  clauses ; 

In  the  instructions  for  tender. 

Tenders  must  be  on  the  annexed  form,  and  be  accompanied  by  the  annexed 
form  of  contract  and  the  schedules  thereto. 

The  contract  will  bind  the  contractor  to  pay  to  all  workmen  (except  a 
reasonable  number  of  his  legally  bound  apprentices)  employed  by  him  wages, 
and  wages  for  overtime,  at  rates  not  less,  and  to  observe  and  cause  to  be 
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observed  by  such  workmen,  hours  of  labor  not  greater,  than  those  provided  for 
by  the  schedule  to  the  form  of  contract. 

As  regards  all  work  to  be  done  at  the  site  mentioned  in  the  specification  in 
the  first  schedule  to  the  form  of  contract,  or  elsewhere  within  a radius  of  20 
miles  measured  in  a straight  line  from  Charing  Cross,  in  the  county  of  London, 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages  and  wages  for  overtime,  and  the  maximum  hours  of 
labor,  will  be  found  set  out  in  the  list  forming  Part  I of  the  schedule. 

As  regards  all  work  to  be  done  outside  the  site  and  the  radius  aforesaid,  the 
tenderer  must  before  delivering  his  tender  complete  the  list  of  rates  of  wages, 
wages  for  overtime  and  hours  of  labor  forming  Part  II  of  the  said  sched- 

ule, by  specifying  the  place  or  places  outside  the  site  and  the  radius  aforesaid 
at  which  any  work  is  proposed  to  be  done,  and  by  filling  into  the  proper  columns 
against  each  trade  specified  the  rates  of  wages,  wages  for  overtime  and  hours  of 
labor  proposed  to  be  paid  and  observed  by  the  tenderer,  which  must  be  those  at 
the  date  of  the  tender  recognized  by  associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions 
and  in  practice  obtained  in  the  district  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

The  contract  will  also  forbid  the  contractor  to  assign  or  underlet  the  con- 
tract or  any  part  of  it  or  subcontract  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Council 
and  upon  such  conditions  as  they  may  think  fit,  but  if  the  tenderer  at  the  time 
of  tendering  states  his  desire  to  sublet  or  subcontract  for  any  portions  of  the 
work  not  usually  done  by  him,  the  Council  will  agree  to  such  subletting  or  sub- 
contracting to  or  with  an  approved  person,  the  principal  contractor  being 
responsible  to  the  Council  for  the  work  being  done  under  the  same  conditions 
as  if  done  by  himself. 

On  the  foregoing  heads,  and  generally,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  form 
of  contract. 

In  the  form  of  contract. 

A.  The  contractor  shall  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract 
abide  by,  perform,  observe,  fulfill,  and  keep  all  and  singular  the  stipulations 
following,  that  is  to  say — 

(1)  The  contractor  shall  pay  all  workmen  (except  a reasonable  number  of  his 
legally  bound  apprentices)  employed  by  him  in  and  about  the  execution  of  this 
contract  or  any  part  thereof  wages,  and  wages  for  overtime  respectively,  at 
rates  not  less  than  the  rates  stated  in  the  schedule  hereto,  and  for  each 
and  every  breach  by  the  contractor  of  this  stipulation,  and  notwithstanding  the 
condonation  of  any  p»ior  or  other  breach,  the  contractor  shall  on  demand  pay 
to  the  Council  as  liquidated  damages,  and  not  as  a penalty,  the  sum  of  £5 
[$24.33]. 

(2)  The  contractor  shall  observe  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  all  such  work- 
men hours  of  labor  not  greater  than  the  hours  of  labor  stated  in  the  said 
schedule,  and  for  each  and  every  breach  by  the  contractor  of  this  stipulation, 
and  notwithstanding  the  condonation  of  any  prior  or  other  breach,  the  con- 
tractor shall  on  demand  pay  to  the  Council  as  liquidated  damages  and  not  as 
a penalty  for  each  day  on  which  any  such  breach  shall  be  committed,  and  for 
each  workman  in  respect  to  whom  it  shall  be  committed,  the  sum  of  5s.  [$1.22] 
per  hour  for  every  hour  during  w^hich,  on  each  day,  each  such  workman  shall 
be  employed  by  the  contractor  beyond  the  maximum  number  of  hours  stated 
in  the  said  schedule : Provided,  That  this  stipulation  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  overtime,  if  such  overtime  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
trade  unions  concerned. 

(3)  The  contractor  shall  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract 
display  and  keep  displayed  upon  the  site  of  the  works  and  in  every  factory, 
workshop  or  place  occupied  or  used  by  the  contractor  in  or  about  the  execu- 
tion of  this  contract  in  a position  in  which  the  same  may  be  easily  read  by  all 
workmen  employed  by  the  contractor  in  or  about  the  execution  of  this  contract, 
a clearly  printed  or  written  copy  of  the  said  schedule  hereto. 

(4)  The  contractor  shall  at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  contract,  whenever  called  upon  so  to  do  by  the  clerk  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Council,  produce  to  such  officer  or  officers  of  the  Council  as 
the  clerk  may  direct,  the  time  and  wages  books  and  sheets  of  the  contractor  in 
order  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  officer  or  officers  whether  or  not  the 
stipulations  contained  in  this  clause  have  been  and  are  being  complied  with. 

(5)  Should  any  workman  in  the  employment  of  the  contractor  be  not  paid 
the  scheduled  rate  of  wages,  the  Council  may  pay  to  any  workman  or  workmen 
who  may  have  been  underpaid  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  wages 
which  he  may  have  been  paid  by  the  contractors  and  the  amount  which  he 
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would  have  been  paid  if  the  stipulation  as  to  wages  had  been  observed,  and 
; may  deduct  from  any  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  contractor  under  the 
; contract  the  amount  of  the  said  difference  so  paid  to  such  workman  or  workmen. 
I B.  The  contractor  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Council  under 
) the  hand  of  its  clerk,  which  consent  may  be  given  subject  to  such  conditions 
I (if  any)  as  the  Council  may  think  fit  to  impose,  assign  or  underlet  this  con- 
tract or  any  part  thereof,  or  make  any  subcontract  for  the  execution  or  per- 
I formance  of  the  said  works  or  any  part  thereof,  and  for  each  and  every  breach 
by  the  contractor  of  this  clause  the  contractor  shall,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
; donation  of  any  prior  or  other  breach,  on  demand  pay  to  the  Council  as  liqui- 
dated damages  and  not  as  a penalty  the  sum  of  £200  [$973.30]. 

C.  Any  sum  or  sums  of  money  which  on  breach  by  the  contractor  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  stipulations  aforesaid  in  clauses  A and  B,  may  from  time  to 
time  become  payable  by  the  contractor  to  the  Council  as  liquidated  damages, 

: may  either  be  recovered  by  the  Council  from  the  contractor  by  action  or  other 
: legal  proceedings,  or  may  be  deducted  and  retained  by  the  Council  out  of  any 
moneys  due  or  to  become  due  from  the  Council  to  the  contractor  under  this  con- 
tract, or  the  Council  may  obtain  payment  thereof,  partly  in  the  one  mode  and 
partly  in  the  other. 

In  case  of  any  breach  by  the  contractor  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  stipulations 
aforesaid  in  clauses  A and  B,  or  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  schedule  hereto,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council  (and  instead  of  claim- 
ing payment  to  them  by  the  contractor  of  the  liquidated  damages,  if  any, 
payable  by  the  contractor  as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  such  breach),  to  determine 
this  contract  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  have  power  to 
determine  the  same  under  clause  («)  in  the  events  therein  mentioned,  and  if  this 
contract  shall  be  determined  under  this  present  power,  then  all  the  provisions 
of  that  clause  shall  apply  as  if  this  contract  had  been  determined  under  that 
clause. 

THE  SCHEDULE. 

Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor. 

Part  I. 

For  all  work  done  at  the  site  mentioned  in  the  specification  in  the  first  sched- 
ule, or  within  a radius  of  20  miles,  measured  in  a straight  line  from  Charing 
Cross,  in  the  county  of  London. 


Hours  of  labor  per  week. 

Rate  of  pay  for  overtime. 

Trades. 

Rate  of 
pay  per 
hour. 

Winter  — twelve 
weeks  after  sec- 
ond Monday  in 
November. 

Week-days  (except  Satur- 
days) . 

Saturdays. 

Sum- 

mer. 

Three 
weeks  at 
beginning 
and  three 
weeks  at 
end. 

Six 

middle 

weeks. 

Until 
8 p.  m. 

8 p.  m. 
until 
10  p.  m. 

After 
10  p.  m. 

Until 
4 p.  m. 

After  4 p. 
m.,  and 
Sundays, 
Xmas  Day 
and  Good 
Friday. 

Part  I of  this  schedule  is  believed  to  include  all  the  trades  which  the  con- 
tractor may  require  to  employ  in  or  about  the  execution  of  this  contract  at  the 
site  mentioned  in  the  specifications  in  the  first  schedule  or  within  the  radius 
aforesaid.  If,  however,  he  should  employ  at  the  site  aforesaid,  or  within  the 
radius  aforesaid,  any  workman  or  workmen  in  any  trade  not  so  included,  the 
rate  of  wages  and  rate  of  wages  for  overtime  to  be  paid  to  such  workman  or 


a This  will  be  the  general  clause  in  the  contract  giving  the  Council  power  to 
determine  it  or  to  put  the  work  in  the  hands  of  other  contractors  at  the  cost 
of  the  original  contractor. 
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workmen  are  not  to  be  less,  and  tiis  or  their  hours  of  labor  are  not  to  be  more, 
than  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  rate  of  wages  for  overtime  and  hours  of  labor 
respectively,  which  at  the  date  of  the  contractor’s  tender  were  recognized  by 
associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions  and  in  practice  obtained  in  London. 

Part  II. 

For  all  work  done  outside  the  site  aforesaid  and  a radius  of  20  miles  measured 

in  a straight  line  from  Charing  Cross,  in  the  county  of  London,  namely,  at , 

where  all  work  not  done  on  the  site  or  within  the  radius  aforesaid  is  intended 
to  be  done. 


Hours  of  labor  per  week. 

Rate  of  pay  for  overtime. 

Trades. 

Rate  of 
pay  per 
hour. 

Winter  — twelve 
weeks  after  sec- 
ond Monday  in 
November. 

Week-days  (except  Satur- 
days). 

Saturdays. 

Sum- 

mer. 

Three 
weeks  at 
beginning 
and  three 
weeks  at 
end. 

Six 

middle 

weeks. 

Until 
8 p.  m. 

8 p.  m. 
until 
10  p.  m. 

After 
10  p.  m. 

Until 
4 p.  m. 

After  4 p. 
m.,  and 
Sund^s, 
Xmas  Day 
and  Grood 
Friday. 

Part  II  of  this  schedule  is  believed  to  include  all  the  trades  which  the  con- 
tractor may  require  to  employ  in  or  about  the  execution  of  this  contract  outside 
the  site  and  radius  aforesaid.  If,  however,  he  should  employ  outside  the  site 
and  radius  aforesaid  any  workman  or  workmen  in  any  trade  not  so  included, 
the  rate  of  wages  and  rate  of  wages  for  overtime  to  be  paid  to  such  workman  or 
workmen  are  not  to  be  less,  and  his  or  their  hours  of  labor  are  not  to  be  more 
than  the  rate  of  wages  and  rate  of  wages  for  overtime  and  hours  of  labor  re- 
spectively, which  at  the  date  of  the  contractor’s  tender  were  recognized  by  asso- 
ciations of  employers  and  trade  unions  and  in  practice  obtained  in  the  district 
in  which  the  work  is  done. 

248.  There  shall  be  inserted  in  every  contract  a clause  prohibiting  the  con- 
tractor from  entering  into  any  subcontract  without  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
and  in  granting  such  consent  the  Council  shall  require  the  contractor  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  which  will  secure  the  observance  of  the  following  condi- 
tions viz : 

That  no  subcontract  shall  operate  to  relieve  the  contractor  from  any  of  his 
liabilities  or  obligations,  and  that  the  contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  all  the 
acts,  defaults  and  neglects  of  the  subcontractor  as  fully  as  if  they  were  the  acts, 
defaults  and  neglects  of  the  contractor,  and  that  there  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
subcontract  a covenant  by  the  subcontractor  that  he  will  pay  all  workmen  em- 
ployed by  him  in  or  about  the  execution  of  such  subcontract  rates  of  wages  not 
less,  and  observe  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  such  workmen«hours  of  labor  not 
more  than  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  following,  that  is  to  say,  as 
regards  all  work  done  upon  a site,  any  part  of  which  is  within  a radius  of 
twenty  miles,  measured  in  a straight  line  from  Charing  Cross,  the  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  set  out  in  the  schedule  appended  to  the  original  con- 
tract as  applicable  to  work  done  within  such  radius  and  as  regards  all  other 
work  such  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  as  at  the  date  of  the  subcontract 
are  recognized  by  associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions  and  in  practice 
obtained  in  the  several  districts  where  the  work  is  done,  and  that  such  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  be  inserted  in  a schedule  to  the  subcontract,  but  in  no 
case  shall  such  rates  of  wages  be  less  or  hours  of  labor  greater  than  those  set 
out  in  the  wages  and  hours  schedule  of  the  contract  between  the  Council  and  the 
contractor,  and  that  in  case  of  any  breach  by  the  subcontractor  of  the  covenant 
as  regards  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  to  be  inserted  in  any  subcontract 
(and  notwithstanding  the  connivance  of  the  contractor  in  or  condonation  by 
such  contractor  of  such  breach  or  any  prior  breach)  the  contractor  shall  for 
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every  such  breach  as  regards  the  rates  of  wages  ou  demand  pay  to  the  Council 
as  liquidated  damages,  and  not  as  a penalty,  the  smii  of  £5  [.<24.83],  and  shall 
for  every  such  breach  as  regards  the  hours  of  labor  on  demand  pay  to  the  Council 
as  liquidated  damages.,  and  not  as  a penalty,  for  each  day  on  whicli  such  breach 
shall  be  c-ommitted,  and  for  each  workman  in  respect  to  whom  it  shall  have 
been  committed,  the  sum  of  5s.  [.?1.22]  per  hour  for  every  hour  during  which 
such  workman  shall  have  been  employed  by  the  subcontractor  beyond  the  max- 
imum number  of  hours  during  which  under  the  terms  of  the  said  covenant  he 
ought  to  have  been  employed. 

And  that  the  subcontractor  shall  at  all  times,  during  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
contract, display  and  keep  displayed  on  the  works  and  in  every  factory  or  work- 
shop. or  place  occupied  or  used  by  the  subcontractor  in  or  about  the  execution 
of  the  subcontract,  in  a position  in  which  the  same  may  be  easily  read  by  all 
workmen  employed  by  the  subc-ontractor  in  or  about  the  execution  of  the  sub- 
contract, a clearly  printed  or  written  copy  of  the  said  schedule  and  that  the 
subcontractor  shall  at  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of 
the  subc-ontract.  whenever  called  upon  so  to  do  by  the  clerk  of  the  Council,  pro- 
duce to  such  officer  or  officers  of  the  Council  as  the  clerk  may  direct  the  time 
and  wages  books  and  sheets  of  the  subcontractors,  to  show  whether  or  not  this 
stipulation  has  been  and  is  being  complied  with. 

Provided,  That  this  standing  order  shall  not  be  c*onstrued  as  prohibiting  the 
subcontractor  without  the  consent  of  the  Council  from  purchasing  or  siibcfui- 
tracting  for  the  supply  of  any  materials,  articles  or  things  required  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  contract  which  are  ordinarily  to  be  purchased  wholesale  in  the 
market  or  of  wholesale  merchants  or  manufacturers. 

249.  Committees  of  the  Council  before  inviting  tenders  are  empowered  in  any 
case  in  which  they  consider  it  desirable  to  direct  the  insertion  at  the  head  of  the 
schedule  of  rates  of  wage-^  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  form  of  contract  the  fol- 
lowing provision,  but  such  provision  shall  not  be  inserted  excei^t  by  express 
direction  of  a c*ommittee : 

The  lists  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Part  I and  Part  II  of  this  .schedule 
are  severally  to  be  binding  on  the  contractor  subject  to  the  following  proviso 
which  is  to  be  considered  as  included  in  each  part  of  the  schedule,  that  is  to 
say — 

Provided,  aiicay^.  That  if  at  any  time  or  times  and  so  often  as  the  same  may 
happen  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract  in  any  trade  mentioiied  or 
referred  to  in  this  part  of  this  schedule  a different  rate  of  wages  or  different 
hours  of  labor  from  the  rate  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor  respect! veiv  provideil 
for  in  this  part  of  this  schedule  shall  after  the  date  of  this  contract  be  agreed  to 
between  the  associations  cf  employers  and  the  union  of  workmen  in  sucli  trade 
in  the  district  in  which  the  work  is  being  or  is  to  be  done  then,  from  the 
date  of  any  such  agreement,  and  so  long  only  and  to  such  extent  only  as  the 
same  shall  be  in  force,  the  rate  of  wages  or  hours  so  agreed  upon  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  substituted  in  this  part  of  the  schedule  for  the  rate  of  wages  or  hours 
provided  for  in  this  part  of  this  schedule  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  and  stip- 
ulations 1 and  2 in  clause  A of  this  contract  shall  be  construed  and  have  force 
and  effect  in  all  respects  as  if  the  substituted  rate  of  wages  or  hours  had  orig- 
inally been  provided  for  in  this  part  of  this  schedule  instead  of  the  rate  of  wages 
or  hours  therein  provided  for.  and  for  this  purpose  any  such  agreement  as  afore- 
said between  the  associations  of  employers  and  the  union  of  workmen  in  any 
trade  in  the  London  district  shall  be  considered  as  J.pplying  to  all  v.-ork  done 
in  that  trade  at  the  site  mentioned  in  the  sitecification  in  the  tirst  schedule  or 
within  the  radius  mentioned  in  Part  I of  this  schedule. 


LOXDOX  COUXTY  COUXCIL. 

London  is  one  of  the  most  backward  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  the  urban  areas  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  political  organization  is  very  mixed  and  its  con- 
scious municipal  life  very  recent.  Its  most  commanding  governing 
body  is  the  London  County  Council,  created  in  1887  as  a successor  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  lYorks.  But  the  full  powers  usually  en- 
2604— No.  62—06  m 6 
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joyed  by  a town  council  are  subdivided  among  boroughs,  boards,  and 
vestries,  which,  with  the  ancient  city  corporation,  make  it  difficult  to 
carry  out  any  uniform  policy  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Until  recently  its  ownership  and  operation  of  public  services  has 
been  limited  to  tramway  undertakings,  although  it  maintains  a splen- 
did works  department  and  lately  inaugurated  a Thames  steamboat 
service.  The  supply  of  g’as  is  in  the  hands  of  eight  private  com- 
panies, operating  in  separate  areas.  Up  to  the  present  year  the  sup- 
ply of  water  was  also  in  private  hands,  there  being  eight  separate 
companies  chartered  by  Parliament  To  supply  different  sections  of 
the  city.  Electricity  supply  has  been  treated  as  a borough  function. 
The  boroughs  are  minor  political  divisions,  with  limited  jurisdiction 
over  different  areas.  Up  to  the  present  time  fourteen  boroughs  and 
local  authorities  have  been  endowed  by  Parliament  with  authority 
to  carry  on  electric-lighting  undertakings.  The}^  are  Battersea,  Ber- 
mondsey, Fulham,  Hackney,  Plammersmith,  Hampstead,  Islington, 
Poplar,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  Stepney,  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras, 
and  Woolwich.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  at  least  fifteen  private 
companies  empowered  by  Parliament  to  supply  current  for  electric 
light  and  power  in  various  areas  of  the  city. 

The  Avater  supply  of  the  metropolis  is  noAV  in  the  hands  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  Avhich  Avas  created  by  the  Metropolis 
Water  Act  of  1902.  The  board  has  acquired  and  is  administering  the 
eight  metropolitan  Avater  companies  which  Avere  taken  over  by  arbi- 
tration proceedings.  The  board  is  composed  of  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  various  borough  councils — the  Thames  and  Lea  Con- 
servancies, certain  county  boroughs,  and  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil. The  last-named  body  has  the  largest  representation. 

The  amount  claimed  by  the  various  companies  from  the  water 
board  before  the  arbitrators  Avas  £50,939,198  ($247,895,607).  The 
amount  arvarded  in  cash  Avas  £30,662,823  ($149,218,195),  as  Avell  as 
£11,624,948  ($56,572,809)  in  debentures  Avhich  had  to  be  taken  OA-er 
by  the  water  board.  The  total  cost  or  physical  value  of  the  various 
plants  Avas  not  in  excess  of  £25,000,000  ($121,662,500). 

A mixed  policy  has  been  pursued  by  the  London  County  Council  in 
the  matter  of  traniAvay  undertakings  and  transportation  facilities. 
The  bus  lines  on  the  streets  are  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.  In 
the  last  two  years  motor  busses  operated  b}^  poAver  have  been  placed 
upon  a large  number  of  routes,  but  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage. 
All  of  the  subAvays  are  also  in  private  hands. 

Only  latterly  has  a tramAvay  programme  been  Avorked  out  by  the 
metropolis.  The  total  length  of  traniAAmy  lines  in  London  is  but  115 
miles,  most  of  which  lies  in  the  outskirts.  Not  all  of  these  lines  have 
double  tracks.  Of  this  94  miles  are  owned  by  the  council,  48  miles 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  riA^er,,  and  46  miles  to  the  south.  The  tracks 
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of  the  former  system  are  leased  to  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Company.  The  lease  was  made  in  1896  for  fourteen  years.  Under 
this  lease  the  company  pays  the  Council — 

1.  A fixed  rent  of  £45.000  ($218,993)  a year  on  account  of  the  lines. 

2.  Five  jier  cent  per  annum  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  freehold, 
and  6 })er  cent  on  that  of  leasehold,  de|iots,  and  other  buildings  and 
premises. 

3.  Twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  increase  of  gross  receipts 
from  the  whole  of  the  company's  system,  both  within  and  outside  the 
countv.  over  those  of  the  vear  ended  December  31,  1895. 

c > t. 

This  was  the  original  lease.  It  has  been  subsequently  modified  in  a 
varietv  of  wavs,  and  in  the  summer  of  1905  the  workinof  riolits  under 
the  lease  were  repurchased  b}'  the  Council  in  order  that  it  might 
0}xu’ate  the  system  itself.  The  s;^'stem  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
Council  in  April,  1906. 

A comjirehensive  municipal-tramvray  policy  has  recently  been 
worked  out,  which,  while  it  will  not  furnish  aiivtliino-  like  all  of  the 
transportation  in  London,  will  be  the  framework  of  a sx^stem  that 
will  be  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  expansion.  The  plans  con- 
template the  connection  of  the  southern  with  the  northern  systems, 
the  connectino:  link  beino^  from  the  Victoria  Embankment  to  South- 
ampton  Eow.  This  will  be  accomplished  through  the  new  subway 
recently  ojiened  under  the  magnificent  new  Kingoway  which  has  been 
opened  up  from  High  Holburn  to  the  Strand. 

All  of  the  southern  lines  will  converge  on  the  embankment,  crossing 
the  Thames  bridges  at  this  point.  They  will  then  pass  through  the 
subwav  to  the  north,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Flingvwav  tunnel  will 
again  spread  out,  like  the  ribs  of  a fan.  throughout  north  London. 
The  method  of  traction  is  to  be  ovei'liead  electric,  although  a consid- 
erable portion  of  the  southern  system  is  by  underground  electric 
conduits.  Thus  far  the  Council  has  been  checked  in  carrying  out 
this  scheme  by  the  unwillingness  of  Parliament  to  permit  the  Thames 
Embankment  to  be  used  even  to  a limited  extent  for  tramway  pur- 
poses. Bills  have  been  before  Parliament  on  several  occasions  for 
this  purpose,  biit  have  always  been  rejected. 

The  net  capital  expenditure  upon  the  southern  system  up  to 
March  31,  1905,  was  £2.623,693  ($12,768,202).  Of  this  sum  £208,361 
($1,011,003)  has  already  been  retired  out  of  earnings. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  1905  were  £682.095  ($3,319,115), 
and  the  working  expenditure  £199,826  ($2,132,103),  leaving  gross 
profits  of  £182,269  ($887,012)  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Council.  Of 
this  sum  £136,951  ($666,187)  was  used  to  pay  interest  charges,  and 
£3,261  ($15,870)  was  paid  as  an  income  tax  to  the  Government. 
Thirt}"-five  thousand  pounds  ($170,328)  was  set  aside  for  th-e  renewal 
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of  the  lines,  and  a surplus  of  £7,054  ($34,328)  was  carried  to  the 
ajipropriation  account. 

The  southern  system  extends  over  a total  length  of  40J  miles,  of 
which  2Gf  miles  is  double  track,  constructed  on  the  underground 
conduit  system. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  1904-5  was 
104,818,500,  distributed  as  follows: 


PASSENGEUS  CARRIED  FOR  EACH  SPECIFIED  FARE  ON  THE  SOUTHERN 
TEM  OF  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  TRAMWAYS,  1004-5. 


SYS- 


Fare. 

Passengers 

carried. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

•Jcl.  (I  cent)  - 

59,271,654 
77,630, 645 
15,036,988 
8,261,892 
1,946,256 
2,671,125 

35. 96 
47.10 
9. 13 
5.01 
1.18 
1.62 

id.  (Scents)  _ - 

ifd.  (Scents)  . 

2d.  (4  cents) - - --- 

2J,d.  (Scents)..-  . 

3d.  (6  cents) .. 

Total ...  - 

164,818,560  100.00 

Tlie  average  fare  per  passenger  was  0.97d.  (1.97  cents). 

The  advantages  from  the  working  of  the  system  to  the  south  of 
the  Thames,  as  compared  with  the  former  operation  under  private 
company,  are  claimed  to  be : 

1.  A contribution  to  the  relief  of  taxation  from  the  profits  of  the 
undertaking. 

2.  The  addition  of  an  all-night  car  service. 

3.  The  running  of  workingmen’s  cars  at  reduced  fares. 

4.  Reduced  fares  for  all  passengers  on  many  of  the  routes. 

5.  Removal  of  all  advertisements  from  the  windows  of  the  cars. 

0.  The  institution  of  a ten-hour  day  for  the  tramway  employees. 

7.  The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  one  day’s  rest  in  seven. 

8.  Increased  Avages  for  employees. 

9.  Provision  of  uniforms  for  dri\"ers  and  conductors. 

The  cost  to  the  Council  for  the  increase  in  Avages  and  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  labor  has  been  estimated  at  £37,000  ($180,001)  per 
annum. 

The  saAung  to  the  passengers  from  the  reduction  of  fares  and  the 
institution  of  half-penny  (1  cent)  fares  has  been  estimated  at 
£100,000  ($480,050)  per  annum. 


GLASGOW.- 


TRAMWAYS. 

The  movement  for  municipal  oAvnership  received  a great  stimulus 
from  the  opening  of  the  GlasgoAv  traniAvay  system  in  1894.  Glasgow’s 
traiHAvay  lines  have  always  been  the  property  of  the  city,  for  the 
tracks  Avere  constructed  by  the  use  of  the  city’s  credit  under  the 
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Tramways  Act  of  1870,  but  their  actual  v\  orking  was  leased  to  a pri- 
vate company  up  to  1891.  The  lease  was  for  twenty-three  years,  and 
the  lessee,  the  Glasgow  Tramway  and  Omnibus  Company,  supplied 
the  cars  and  operating  capital.  The  company  paid  the  city  for  the 
privilege  an  annual  rental,  which  was  fixed  at  an  amount  that  was 
calculated  to  pay  off  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  city  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease.  (")  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  additions  and  exten- 
sions were  granted  to  the  company  from  time  to  time,  so  that  when 
the  lease  expired  the  city  had  expended  £‘oH,96G  ($1,678,777).  while 
there  had  been  cleared  off  bv  the  sinkino-  fund  a total  of  £201.170 

t. 

($980,151),  leaving  the  balance  of  the  tramway  debt  £113.196 
($698,323). 

Dnrino’  the  last  ten  vears  of  the  lease  the  service,  it  is  said,  dete- 
liorated.  the  cars  were  inadecpiate  and  in  bad  repair,  while  the  atti- 
tude of  the  company  was  arrogant  and  indifferent  to  the  complaints 
of  the  citizens.  These  conditions  were  still  further  aggravated  by 
constant  friction  between  the  company  and  its  employees,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  city,  were  underpaid  and  overworked.  The  city 
council  souoht  to  correct  these  grievances  when  it  came  time  to  renew 
tlie  franchise,  Avhich  Avas  under  discussion  for  many  years  prior  to 
its  termination. 

The  friction  over  these  questions  stimulated  a demand  for  the  mu- 
nicipal operation  of  the  system.  In  the  local  elections  of  1S90  and 
1891  this  Avas  a test  question  Avith  the  candidates  for  the  council. 
Following  the  election  of  the  latter  A'ears.  the  citA’  council  decided  to 
take  adATintage  of  the  parliamentary  powers  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  act  of  1870.  and  passed  a resolution  to  take  OA^er  the  operation  of 
the  traniAvays  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1891.  Xegotiations 
were  then  opened  for  the  purchase  of  the  cars,  horses,  and  equipment 
of  the  company,  but  as  the  latter  insisted  on  the  priA’ilege  of  running 
a competing  omnibus  line,  the  negotiations  Avere  finally  abandoned, 
and  the  city  proceeded  to  purchase  its  own  equipment.  leaAung  the 
company  in  possession  of  its  horses  and  cars.  ])ut  Avithout  the  priAU- 
lege  of  operating  them.  The  lines  Avere  opened  by  the  city  July  1, 
1891,  as  a horse-car  SA^stem.  Avith  31^  miles  of  double-track  and  five- 

a The  terms  of  the  lease  to  the  priA-ate  company  were  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  c-ompaiiy  paid  the  recouping  interest  on  money  borrowed  for  mak- 
ing the  lines,  including  the  parliamentary  expenses. 

2.  That  3 per  cent  on  this  total  expenditure  be  paid  to  the  corporation  [city] 
to  be  set  aside  for  patung  off  the  debt. 

3.  That  4 per  cent  on  the  cost  of  constructing  the  lines  be  lodged  with  the 
corpoi’ation  for  meeting  renewals  to  be  executed  by  the  company  under  super- 
vision of  the  corporation. 

4.  That  £150  (-$730)  per  mile  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  streets;  and 

5.  That  all  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  corporation  in  connection  with  the 
tramways  be  paid  by  the  company. 
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eights  mile  of  single-track  road.  At  the  same  time  the  private  com- 
pany inaugurated  a competing  omnibus  line  over  all  of  the  tramway 
route.  This  omnibus  line  was  continued  for  only  a few  months,  when 
it  was  withdrawn  from  service. 

The  city  signalized  the  opening  of  the  undertaking  by  a general 
reduction  of  fares,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  33  per  cent.  It  intro- 
duced half-penny  (1-cent)  fares  for  half-mile  distances  and  consid- 
erably extended  the  penny  (2-cent)  rides.  During  the  first  fiscal 
year  39  per  cent  of  the  passengers  carried  paid  but  1-cent  fares.  The 
lowest  fares  charged  by  the  private  company  had  been  1 penny  (2 
cents) . 

As  in  all  English  and  most  continental  cities,  the  fares  are  graded 
by  the  distances  traveled.  Instead  of  a straight  fare  for  any  distance, 
vcharges  are  fixed  by  zones  and  determined  by  the  distance  traveled. 

The  following  is  a comparison  of  fares  and  average  length  of  pos- 
sible ride  under  municipal  ownership  in  1905  and  those  which  pre- 
vailed prior  to  1894  under  the  private  company : 


AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  POSSIBLE  RIDE  FOR  EACH  SPECIFIED  FARE  IN  GLAS- 
GOW UNDER  PRIVATE  COMPANY,  1894,  AND  UNDER  MUNICIPAL  MANAGE- 
MENT, 1905. 


Fare. 

Private  com- 
pany opera- 
tion (miles). 

Municipal 

operation 

(miles). 

Jd.  (1  cent) 

0.58 

id.  (2  cents) 

1.12 

2.30 

l)d.  (Scents)  

1.80 

3.  48 

2d.  (4  cents)  - . . 

2.20 

4.59 

2^rd.  (5  cents) 

5.88 

Sd.  (f)  cents) 

3,23 

6.90 

3id.  (7  cents) 

8.11 

4d.  (Scents).  . ..  . 

9.19 

4^d.  (9  cents)..  

10. 15 

5d.  (iO  cents) . 

10. 77 

Did.  (11  cents)  

11.59 

The  city  also  increased  the  operating  cost  by  a reduction  of  the 
hours  from  12  to  10  a da}^  It  subsequently  (August,  1901)  made  a 
still  further  reduction  in  the  case  of  conductors,  motorrnen,  and  other 
traffic  employees  to  9 hours  a day,  or  54  hours  a week.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  employees  are  uniformed  at  the  expense  of  the  city  and  are 
gdven  a certain  number  of  days  as  holidays  on  pay.  All  advertise- 
ments are  excluded  from  the  cars. 

The  added  expense  incident  to  the  better  treatment  of  the  men 
alone  has  involved  a present  current  burden  to  the  revenues  of  the 
plant  in  excess  of  $500,000  a year,  distributed  as  follows : 
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INCEEASE  IN  OPERATING  COST  OF  TRAMWAYS  DUE  TO  BETTER  TREATMENT  OF 

EMPLOYEES. 


Holidays  given  on  pay $14,  400 

Spare  men 24,  000 

Free  uniforms 80,  240 

Wage  increases 158,  400 

Reduction  in  hours 288,  000 


Total  515,040 


Tile  total  capital  outlay  by  the  city  oil  May  31,  1895,  after  eleven 
months  of  operation  of  the  system,  was  £552,956  ($2,690,960).  De- 
spite the  unusual  burdens  incident  to  the  change  to  public  manage- 
ment, the  first  year’s  operation  showed  sufficient  earnings  to  permit 
£18,645  ($90,736)  to  be  expended  on  maintenance  and  replacement; 
£9,194  ($44,743)  to  be  written  off  from  the  capital  account  as  depre- 
ciation; £6,750  ($32,849)  to  be  placed  in  a permanent  way  renewal 
or  reserve  fund,  and  £8,260  ($40,197)  to  be  paid  to  the  “ Common 
Good,”  which  is  a special  fund,  like  a general  revenue  fund.  The 
total  net  earnings  (that  is,  gross  earnings  less  operating  expenses) 
Avere  thus,  £42,849  ($208,525).  The  opening  of  municipal  operation, 
according  to  a statement  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  present  tramway 
manager,  “ ivas  coincident  with — many  people  Avould  say  it  vcas  the 
cause  of — the  renaissance  of  civic  enthusiasm  that  has  characterized 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  life  of  the  second  city  of  the  United  King- 
dom.” 


From  the  start  the  administration  of  the  trairuvaA^s  has  been  enter- 
prising  and  progressiAT.  The  comfort  and  coiiAmnience  of  the  public 
has  been  a matter  of  constant  concern,  as  has  the  Avell-being  of  the 
employees.  At  the  same  time  the  financial  accounts  liaA^e  been  kept 
on  a most  conserA^atiAT  basis. 

OAving  to  the  inability  of  the  city  to  acquire  possession  of  the  tracks 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  lease  of  the  priATite  company,  the 
undertaking  Avas  opened  in  1894  as  a horse-car  system.  Steps  Avere 
immediately  taken  to  electrically  equip  the  lines.  Experts  and  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  the  Continent  and  to  America  to  make  a study 
of  the  most  recent  electric  deATlopments.  The  OATrhead  electric  sa^s- 
tern  Avas  decided  on,  and  by  1901  the  reequipment  of  the  system  Avas 
complete.  The  Aveight  of  the  rails  used  has  steadily  increased  until 
to-daA"  100-pound  rails  are  used.  TheA’  are  all  of  the  a’irder-irrooAT 
liattern  and  are  laid  in  a 6-inch  bed  of  Portland  cement,  Avhich  extends 

18  inches  beAmnd  the  outer  rails. 

«/ 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  operation  of  the  system  Avas  so 
profitable  that  the  city  v'as  able  to  Avipe  the  entire  capital  cost  of  the 
horse-car  system  off  its  books  by  allowances  for  depreciation  during 
the  first  eight  years  of  management.  Thus  Avhen  the  electric  system 
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Avas  opened  in  1901  it  AA^as  AAdiolly  free  from  any  burden  from  the  old 
and  abandoned  horse-car  system. 

The  system  has  been  rapidly  extended  to  ucaa^  streets  as  well  as  to 
the  areas  lying  AAnthont  the  city.  Many  of  the  surrounding  suburbs 
IniA^e  been  reached  and  large  residential  areas  have  been  opened  up 
to  settlement.  In  eleven  years’  time  the  system  has  increased  from 
()3  to  1474  miles  of  single  track.  At  the  same  time  the  car  mileage 
lias  been  more  than  trebled  and  the  serAUce  rendered  most  responsiA^e 
to  the  needs  of  the  communitv  bA"  neAV  cars  and  more  frequent  serAuce. 

The  effect  of  studying  the  public  needs  Avas  immediately  manifest 
in  the  reA"enues.  The  reduction  of  fares  and  the  imjirovement  in 
service  greatly  stimulated  traffic.  In  the  first  four  years,  Avith  an 
increase  in  track  mileage  of  but  14.0o  per  cent,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  nearly  doubled,  Avhile  the  gross  earnings  increased 
£167,095  ($813,168).  This  Avas  prior  to  the  introduction  of  electric 
traction.  Within  the  eleA^en  years  of  operation  the  passengers  car- 
ried haA^e  increased  from  57,104,647  for  eleA^en  months  in  1895  to 
195,767,519  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1905. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  683  cars  in  stock.  Of  these  some- 
thing less  than  one-half  are  double-deck  covered  cars,  although  all 
types  of  cars  liaA^e  seating  accommodations  on  the  tops. 

The  most  scrupulous  care  is  manifested  in  regard  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  cars.  EAxry  night  they  are  cleaned  and  disinfected.  EA^er}^ 
six  Aveeks  they  are  brought  into  the  Avorks  for  a thorough  OA^erhauling, 
Avhile  eA^ery  year  the  cars  are  painted  and  put  in  a state  of  original 
efficiencAL 

A car  shop  has  been  constructed  in  connection  Avith  the  department. 
Here  the  equipment  is  repaired  and  painted,  and  here  the  city  erects 
all  of  its  cars  by  direct  labor. 

The  traniAvay  department  has  maintained  the  rates  of  fare  substan- 
tially as  originally  established  by  the  council,  although  the  distance 
that  can  be  traA-eled  for  1 pemi}^  (2  cents)  has  been  considerably  ex- 
tended. This  policy  has  resulted  in  a splendid  balance  sheet,  Avhile 
the  rates  of  fare  are  as  Ioav  as  and  possibly  loAver  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1905  29.90  per  cent  of  the  passengers  carried  paid  but  a half- 
penny (1  cent),  Avhile  60.22  per  cent  paid  but  1 penny  (2  cents).  Of 
the  total  number  of  passengers,  9.88  per  cent  paid  no  more  than  1 
penny  (2  cents)  a ride. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  and  the  receipts  under  each  rate 
of  fare  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  Avere  as  folloAvs : . 
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PASSENGERS  CARRIED  AND  TRAFFIC  RECEIPTS  FOR  EACH  SPECIFIED  RATE 
OF  FARE  ON  GLASGOW  TRAMWAYS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1905. 


Fare. 

Passengers  carried. 

Traffic  receipts. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

id.  (1  cent) - - 

5S.  .540, 026 

29.90 

$.593.  .509 

16.12 

Id.  (Scents) - 

117, 897.3^2 

60.22 

2.390,615 

64.94 

Ud.  (3  cents)  - 

1.3. 100.122 

6.69 

398,449 

10. 82 

2d.  (4  cents)  - - - 

3,648.196 

1.87 

147.9.51 

4.02 

2id.  (5  cents) - - 

1.024,047 

..52 

.51,911 

1.41 

:id.  (6  cents)  and  upward  ... 

1,  .557, 7.36 

.80 

98.8.53 

2.69 

Sundries - - - 

122 

Total  - - 

195.767.519 

' 

100.00 

3,681,410 

100.00 

The  report  of  the  operation  of  the  tramways  for  1905  shows  that 
the  average  fare  paid  by  all  passengers  carried  was  0.93d.  (1.89  cents), 
and  that  the  average  number  of  trips  taken  per  capita  of  population 
was  195.77.  The  working  cost  (not  including  power  works  costs)  to 
[the  city  for  each  of  the  jiassengers  so  carried  was  O.ddd.  (0.89  cent). 
At  the  same  time  the  average  fare  charged  per  passenger  per  mile  was 
but  O.dGd.  (0.93  cent). 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Glasgow  tramways  has  been  very  cau- 
tious. llTiile  many  English  cities  apply  surplus  earnings  to  the  relief 
of  local  taxation.  Glasgow  has  to  a large  extent  made  use  of  its  excess 
earnings  to  improve  the  service,  increase  the  length  of  carriage,  extend 
the  system,  or  retire  the  bonded  indebtedness.  An  exception  has  been 
made  in  favor  of  the  Common  Good.**  This  is  a general  fund, 
known  only  in  Scottish  cities,  which  is  the  repository  of  the  general 
trust  and  special  funds  of  the  city,  and  hence  operating  indirectly  to 
the  relief  of  taxation.  Annual  appropriations  from  surplus  have  been 
made  to  this  fund,  which  aggregate  a total  of  £156.760  ($76*2.8731  in 
eleven  years*  time.  In  addition  to  this  the  tramways  have  paid  a 
total  of  £157.636  ( $767,136).  in  local  taxes  during  the  same  period,  or 
an  average  of  £1-1.331  ($69.71:2)  a year.  All  public  undertakings  pay 
local  taxes  the  same  as  thoueh  thev  were  in  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies.  This  is  true  of  the  gas.  water,  electricity,  tramways,  markets, 
and  telephone,  as  well  as  all  other  undertakings  maintained  by  local 
authorities.  Public  and  private  enterprises,  therefore,  are  upon  the 
same  basis  in  this  respect. 

All  acts  of  Parliament  empowering  a city  to  operate  an  undertaking 
provide  for  an  annual  repayment  to  liquidate  the  debt  in  a limited 
period.  This  period  is  usually  thirty  years.  The  object  is  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  a perpetual  local  debt.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Glasgow 
has  done  much  better  than  this.  The  cost  of  the  entire  horse-car  svs- 
tern  has  been  written  off  the  books,  while  at  the  present  rate  of  debt 
repayment  the  plant  will  be  owned  by  the  city  entirely  free  from  debt 
within  a comparatively  few  years. 

The  financial  status  of  the  svstem  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear  1905 
maY*  be  summarized  as  follows:  Assets  of  the  tramwaYu  £3,075,168 
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($14,965,305)  ; funded  and  floating  indebtedness,  £1,815,666  ($8,835,- 
939),  leaving  a net  amount  entire!}^  paid  out  of  earnings  in  eleven 
years  of  £1,259,502  ($6,129,366).  To  this  net  amount  there  should  be 
added  the  sum  of  £156,760  ($762,873)  paid  into  the  “ Common  Good  ” 
fund,  as  well  as  £157,636  ($767,136)  paid  in  taxes  to  the  city,  adjacent 
boroughs,  and  the  school  and  poor  authorities. 

The  revenue  account  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1905,  was  as 


follows : 

Total  revenue $3,721,  854.59 

Working  expenses  (including  maintenance  and  local  taxes,  but 

not  including  depreciation) 1,  884,  150.  44- 


Net  revenue  in  excess  of  working  expenses 1,  837,  704.  15 

Interest  on  surplus  revenue 15, 150.  63 


Total  net  earnings 1,  852,  854.  78  [ 

The  net  earnings  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Interest  on  capital $242,  868.  66  j 

Sinking  fund 228,  333.  44  j 

Income  tax  to  Government 26,  445.  39  j 

Rental  of  suburban  lines 24,724,071 

Rental  of  suburban  lines- 4,453.  17^ 

Depreciation  394,  744.  53  i 

Permanent  way  renewals  fund 351,  249.  33 

Parliamentary  expenses , 4,  335.  69 

Pajnnent  to  “ Common  Good  ” fund 121,  662.  50 

Special  depreciation 333,  355.  25  t 

General  reserve  fund 120,  682.  75 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  operating  expenses  for  the  year  were 
50.62  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts.  This  includes  full  charges  for 
maintenance;  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  maintain 
the  si^stem  at  its  original  efficiency  as  nearly  as  possible;  The  main-  : 
tenance  allowance  for  the  year  amounted  to  £68,640  Os.  7d.  i 
($334,036.70).  Included  in  the  operating  expenses  is  also  a charge  of 
£38,781  15s.  9d.  ($188,731.57)  for  local  rates  or  taxes. 

If  we  deduct  from  the  total  net  earnings  the  amount  paid  as  inter- 
est on  capital,  rental  of  other  lines,  income  tax,  and  parliamentary 
expenses,  the  net  earnings  for  the  }^ear  were  £318,509  15s.  5d.  t 
($1,550,027.80).  And  if  to  this  were  added  the  saving  to  the 
195,767,519  passengers  carried  during  the  year  from  the  average 
reduction  of  fare  from  the  amount  formerly  paid  the  private  com- 
pany to  the  average  of  0.93d.  (1.89  cents)  paid  the  city,  there  would 
be  a still  further  increase  in  saving  to  the  community  of  £193,356 
($940,967)  more  per  annum  or  a total  annual  saving  to  the  city  of 
£511,866  ($2,490,996).  («) 

« Commenting  on  the  annual  report  of  the  Glasgow  tramways  for  1905,  the  | 
Municipal  Journal  of  August  11,  1905,  says : | 

“^Last  year  the  average  fare  charged  per  mile  on  the  Glasgow  corporation’s 

■ ■ Ui 
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An  analysis  of  the  expenditure  account  for  operation  during  the 
fiscal  year  1905  shows  the  following  distribution : 


TOTAL  WORKING  EXPENSES  OF  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  PER  CAR  MILE 

IN  GLASGOW,  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1905. 


Class  of  expenses. 

TotaL 

Average 
per  car 
mile. 

Traffic  expenses  (including  wages,  etc.)  .. 

General  expenses  . 

General  repairs  and  maintenance 

Power  expenses.. 



81,060,278.94 
38.5, 5i8.  C9 
314,036.70 
124, 266.  71 

$3,051.0 
. 0215 
.0186 
.0069 

Total  amount  of  working  expenses 

• 

1,884,150.44 

.io:o 

Of  the  traffic  expenses  £157.585  lls.  Id.  ($766,890.10)  was  paid  in 
wages  to  motomien  and  conductors,  and  £10,573  4s.  4d.  ($51,454.56) 
to  other  traffic  employees,  or  a total  of  £168,158  15s.  5d.  ($818,344.66) 
in  wages,  or  2.25d.  (4.57  cents)  per  mile. 

The  general  repair  and  maintenance  account  is  also  a substiintial 
item  of  £68.640  Os.  7d.  ($334,036.70).  The  maintenance  account  is 
still  further  supplemented  out  of  gross  profits  by  the  sum  of  £153.291 
13s.  2d.  ($745,993.86)  put  into  a depreciation  and  permanent  way 
renewal  fund,  by  £68,500  ($333,355.25)  put  into  a special  deprecia- 


tramways  system  was  O.-tOd.  [0.93  cent] — less  than  a half-penny ; when  the 
lines  were  leased  to  a company  the  figure  was  O.SOd.  [l.SO  cents] — more  than  3 
farthings.  If  this  were  the  only  fact  we  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  under- 
taking just  i.ssued,  it  would  be  a sufficient  justification  of  municipalization, 
which  we  are  always  content  to  judge  from  the  standpoint  of  public  advantage. 
A local  authority  rhat  carries  passengers  on  its  tramways  for  nearly  a half- 
penny a mile  less  than  a company  was  able  to  carry  them  justifies  itself  and  the 
system  of  which  its  undertaking  is  a practical  exponent. 

“ Sixty  per  cent  cf  the  passengers  were  carried  at  penny  [2-ceiit]  fares, 
nearly  30  per  cent  at  half-penny  [1-cent]  fares,  and  nearly  7 p-er  cent  at  .3-half- 
penny [14-cent].  This  accounts  for  nearly  97  per  c-ent,  which  does  not  leave 
much  margin  for  the  higher  priced  fares. 

“ When  we  come  to  the  financial  results  of  this  public-advantage  tramways 
undertaking,  vce  begin  to  see  things.  We  begin  to  see  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
overcautious,  and  that  even  the  admirable  results  already  described  could  be 
beaten  were  the  corporation  less  apprehensive  that  during  one  fine  night  the 
tramways  undertaking  may  be  spirited  away,  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
c-ommence  tramway  building  all  over  again. 

“ The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  that  the  corporation  has  a little  balance  of 
nearly  L3S1.000  [$l.a74.137]  to  play  with. 

“ With  this  nice  little  nest-egg  the  tramways  committee  proceeds  to  insure 
the  absence  of  the  broker's  men.  First.  fOC.S25  13s.  4d.  [.3471,202.11]  is  set 
aside  for  iirterest  on  capital  and  sinking  fund.  Then  follows  other  routine 
expenditure,  closely  accompanied  by  a little  contribution  of  £81.114  13s.  4d, 
[$394,744.53]  to  depreciation,  and  another  of  £72,176  19s.  lOd.  [.8.351,249.33] 
toward  the  permanent  way  renewals  fund.  Thus,  including  rnnking  fund,  we 
have  three  considerable  depreciation  provisions  already.  ‘ Common  Good ' gets 
£25,000  [$121, 662. .50],  and  still  there  remains  a balance  of  £03,298  13s.  6d. 
[.8454,038]. 

“We  can  imagine  the  iierplexity  of  the  members  of  the  tramways  committee 
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tion  fund,  and  £24,798  13s.  6d.  ($120,682.75)  put  into  a general  reserve| 
fund.  This  A^ery  substantial  provision  for  depreciation,  Avliich  iy 
in  addition  to  £46,919  8s.  9d.  ($228,333.44)  added  to  the  sinking  fund,! 
is  a refutation,  so  far  as  GlasgOAv  is  concerned,  of  the  claims  fre-i: 
quently  urged  that  the  Ioay  fares  and  large  profits  of  British  under-| 
takings  are  at  the  cost  of  the  plant. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  total  sums  set  aside  to  date  for  these  pur- 
poses, according  to  the  reports  of  the  tranuvay  department,  are  as 
folioAYS : 

Depredation  and  permanent  wa^  renewals  fund : .$3,784,370.  14 

General  reserve  fund 158,598.14 

Sinking  fund ^ 2,  180,  395.  61  j 


Total  0,  120,  3G3.  89 


The  aiTrage  traffic  reiTnue  per  car  mile  for  the  year  ivas  10.23d.  * 
(20.75  cents)  ; the  ai^erage  number  of  car  miles  per  car  per  day  ivas  j 
109.59,  and  the  average  speed  per  hour  ivas  7.4  miles.  The  maximum  ; 
rate  of  speed  alloived  is  16  miles  per  hour. 

The  financial  shoiving  of  the  traniAvay  department  is  the  one  most 
easily  portrayed.  But  it  does  not  disclose  either  the  motive  of  munic- 
ipalization or  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  undertaking. 
That  a business  enterprise  should  not  be  undertaken  that  ivill  not 


when  their  calculations  showed  them  a balance  of  nearly  £100,000  [$480,050], 
after  i)aying  off  everything.  We  can  imagine  the  inspiration  that  came  to  one  of 
them  to  begin  the  thing  all  over  again,  which  was  actually  done.  The  balance 
was  disposed  of  by  applying  £08,500  [$333,355.25]  to  special  depreciation, 
and  £24,798  1.3s.  Od.  [$120,082.75],  to  the  general  reserve  fund,  a total  of 
£93,2.98  13s.  Od.  [.$454,038].  Thus  Glasgow  has  made  five  depreciation  ]>ro- 
visions  in  its  tramways  account  this  year. 

“ We  think  an  apology  is  needed  for  this  excessive  Scottish  caution,  and  the 
committee  almost  gives  one. 

“ The  account  stands  thus  : 


Capital  unpaid 

Depreciation  and  renewals 
General  reserve 


£1,783,083  13s.  7d. 
£777,030  18s.  8d. 
£32,589  15s.  Od. 


[.$8,  677,  376.  72] 
[$3,  784,  370.  14] 
[$158,  598.  14] 


“ Every  year  the  first  item  goes  down  and  the  second  and  third  leap  up.  At 
the  rate  things  are  going,  the  second  and  third  will  prol)ably  equal  the  original 
capital  expenditure  by  the  time  the  first  is  down  to  nothing.  That  might  be 
merely  cautious  policy  if  there  were  any  likelihood,  as  we  have  suggested,  of 
the  concern  evaporating  some  fine  summer’s  night.  But  there  isn’t,  and  the 
business  is  only  ten  years  old.  When  the  loans  are  paid  off,  the  undertaking, 
vrhich  will  not  disappear  with  the  debt,  will  still  exist,  and  there  will  be 
sufficient  money  at  the  bank  to  start  another  of  the  same  size. 

“ Our  only  questions  to  the  Glasgow  corporation  are : 

“ Why  should  not  the  average  fare  per  mile  be  still  further  reduced? 

“ Will  it  really  be  necessary  to  start  another  Glasgow  tramways  undertaking 
when  the  loans  for  the  present  one  are  paid  off? 

“ The  Glasgow  tramways  pay  rates,  which,  like  everybody’s,  are  increasing. 
The  amount  paid  ten  years  ago  was  £2,485  [$12,093]  ; last  year  it  was  £38,316 
[$186,465].” 
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support  itself  is  an  elementary  maxim  to  the  Glasgow  town  council. 
That  once  assumed  it  should  be  managed  for  service  rather  than  to 
reduce  taxation  is  equally  accepted.  The  original  motive  and  the 
present  attitude  is  rather  a feeling  that  the  tramways  are  a part  of 
the  city,  like  the  sewers,  the  streets,  the  parks,  and  the  town  hall. 
They  are  so  essential  to  its  well-being  that  their  control  constitutes  a* 
natural  city  function  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  others.  But 
the  main  idea  as  gleaned  from  many  people  is  that  the  tramways  are 
a natural  monopoly,  and  one  vrhich  can  only  be  properly  managed 
by  the  city  as  a part  of  the  city’s  functional  life.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  this  policy  the  controlling  idea  has  been  to  make  the  enterprise 
serve  the  public  in  the  largest  possible  way.  The  cars  are  of  a sub- 
stantial and  comfortable  sort.  They  are  built  with  double  decks — 
that  is,  with  seats  on  top  as  well  as  within.  Cars  are  run  so  fre- 
quently as  to  insure  seating  accommodations  at  almost  any  hour. 
The  tracks  are  laid  flush  with  the  pavement,  and  the  rails  are  grooved 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  other  traffic.  The  health  of  the  community 
is  protected  b}^  daily  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  the  cars,  and  all 
advertisements  are  excluded.  In  eleven  vears’  time  the  mileage  has 
■been  nearly  trebled  and  extended  far  into  the  suburbs  in  order  to 
open  up  neAv  building  areas.  Every  precaution  is  taken  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  by  guards  and  fenders,  while  the  emplovees 
are  trained  in  ambulance  and  other  “first  aid  to  the  injured”  work. 
The  conductors  are  courteous  and  considerate,  and  are  carefully 
trained  to  their  work. 

During  eleven  }^ears  of  the  municipal  operation  of  the  tramways 
there  has  been  no  friction  between  the  department  and  its  employees, 
who  now  number  4, 35*2.  On  the  taking  over  of  the  system  by  the  city 
in  1891  the  hours  of  daih"  labor  of  traffic  employees  were  reduced  from 
12  to  10,  while  a still  further  reduction  to  51  hours  per  week  of  6 days 
was  later  made.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  departments,  the  policy  is 
to  pay  a fair  rate  of  wages  and  to  grant  considerate  treatment  to  the 
employees.  By  such  means  the  employees  are  attached  to  the  seryice 
and  efficient  men  are  secured  for  the  department. 

Along  with  the  reduction  in  hours  a 25  per  cent  increase  of  Avages 
was  made.  At  the  present  time  conductors  and  motormen  receiA^e 
2Is.  ($5.84)  per  Aveek  Avhen  they  enter  the  serAuce,  Avhile  a premium 
is  placed  on  permanency  by  a gradual  increase  in  Avages  to  a maximum 
of  31s.  ($7.54)  per  Aveek,  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  of 
employment.  Free  uniforms  are  also  supplied  to  the  men.  In  case 
of  a dispute  as  to  details  of  employment  in  artisan  work,  the  depart- 
ment endeaA^ors  to  accept  the  standard  of  wages  fixed  by  the  labor 
unions  in  similar  employment.  All  attempts  to  unionize  the  car 
employees  haA’e  been  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  manager  of 
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the  dej)artment,  says : “ The  city  is  the  best  union  the  men  can  have.” 
But  the  policy  of  the  city  is  to  leave  the  men  perfectly  free  in  such 
matters.  | 

Entrance  to  the  service  is  by  competitive  rules  fixed  by  the  depart-  i 
ment,  for  the  civil  service  of  English  cities  is  not  regulated  by  act  of 
♦Parliament.  Employees  on  entrance  have  to  pass  a severe  medical 
examination  as  well  as  an  educational  test  in  the  minor  branches. 
Thereafter  they  are  given  a trial  as  motormen  in  the  so-called  motor 
school.  If  they  fail  to  acquire  sufficient  proficiency  in  this  branch, 
they  can  not  enter  the  service. 

A friendly  society  has  been  organized  among  the  men  which  is 
purely  voluntary.  Three- fourths  of  the  employees  are  members. 
They  pay  6d.  (12  cents)  per  week  from  their  wages,  while  tlie  depart- 
ment contributes  3d.  (6  cents)  per  week  to  the  same  fund.  In  case 
of  sickness,  free  medical  attendance  is  supplied  by  the  society,  and 
upon  a physician’s  certificate  the  society  pays  him  15s.  ($3.65)  per 
vreek  for  the  first  six  months,  10s.  ($2.43)  per  Vveek  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  5s.  ($1.22)  per  v/eek  for  the  second  year.  The  depart- 
ment also  contributes  to  the  infirmaries  and  a convalescent  home  in 
the  city,  where  free  hospital  treatment  is  secured  to  the  men. 

Out  of  the  revenues  of  this  friendly  society  a pension  fund  is  being 
accumulated  for  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  a specified  num- 
ber of  years. 

Five  days  holiday  with  full  pay  are  allowed  the  men  each  year, 
and  premiums  in  the  form  of  increased  wages  are  given  those  motor- 
men  whose  records  are  free  from  accidents  for  six  months’  time. 

The  comfort  and  health  of  the  men  are  promoted  by  recreation 
rooms  located  at  car  stations,  where  kitchen  appliances  for  prepara- 
tion of  meals  are  provided,  as  well  as  a gymnasium,  baths,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation. 

Many  athletic  clubs  have  been  organized,  while  more  recently 
instruction  in  “ first  aid  to  the  injured  ” has  been  given  to  the  men, 
and  an  ambulance  corps  organized,  by  which  the  employees  them- 
selves are  able  to  take  care  of  injured  persons.  In  each  car  ambulance 
appliances  are  provided  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  department  there  has  been  no  instance 
of  organization  on  the  part  of  the  emploj^ees  to  control  the  policy  of 
the  city.  Such  a thing  as  putting  pressure  upon  councilmen  or  man- 
agers is  unknown,  although  such  control  has  been  suggested  as  a pos- 
sible danger  of  public  ownership.  The  department  meets  its  em- 
ployees on  a generous  basis;  grievances  are  immediately  disposed  of 
by  the  manager  or  taken  up  by  the  committee  on  tramways,  and 
thus  far  no  friction  has  arisen  over  such  an  issue. 

The  disbursement  for  wages  for  motormen,  conductors,  and  other 
traffic  emplo3^ees  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  was  £168,159  ($818,346). 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  water  supply  of  Glasgow  was  the  first  of  the  services  taken 
over  bv  the  citv.  This  was  done  in  1855  under  i)owers  from  Parlia- 
inent.  At  that  time  water  was  supplied  by  a private  company,  ob- 
tained from  the  river  Clyde,  and  was  so  impure  as  to  be  a constant 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

This  department  now  maintains  four  separate  systems.  By  far 
the  largest  is  that  of  Loch  Katrine,  31^  miles  from  the  city.  The 
supply  is  almost  inexhaustible  and  is  perfectly  pure,  as  the  vrater- 
sheds  surrounding  the  loch,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Highland 
regions,  have  been  acquired  by  the  city.  The  possible  supply  from  this 
source  is  110,000,000  gallons  per  day,  the  water  being  delivered 
through  two  large  aqueducts.  Some  distance  from  the  city  tvro 
immense  reservoirs  have  been  built,  from  which  point  the  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  city  for  distribution.  Xo  pumping  machinery  is 
required,  as  the  water  is  delivered  into  the  distributing  mains  by 
gravity  pressure.  A portion  of  the  city  is  supplied  from  the  Corbals 
IV  orks,  but  as  this  water  contains  impurities  it  is  filtered  by  means  of 
sand  filtration  before  being  used. 

A unique  feature  of  the  water  department  is  the  hydraulic 
works  situated  in  the  city.  These  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  high  vrater  pressure  for  power  purposes  in  working  hoists, 
elevators,  hydraulic  presses,  and  other  machinery.  About  25  miles 
of  special  pipes  have  been  laid  in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  total  cost  of  the  plant,  less 
amount  written  off  for  depreciation,  Avas  £'126,333  ($611,800).  ' 

The  population  supplied  in  the  city  and  surrounding  territory  is 
about  1,075,000.  The  daily  consumption  is  equal  to  561  gallons  per 
head,  of  Avhich  31  gallons  are  for  domestic  purposes  and  221  gallons 
for  trade  and  public  uses.  This  is  less  than  half  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  Avater  in  the  aA^erage  American  city. 

The  department  is  maintained  by  public  taxation  to  the  extent  of  1 
penny  in  the  pound  of  the  rental  A^alue  of  real  projAerty  (equiATilent  to 
about  0.02  per  cent  of  the  capital  A^alue),  payalffe  by  all  owners  of 
real  propertA^  Avithin  the  municipality.  In  addition  to  this  a domestic 
rate  of  5d.  in  the  pound  of  rental  A^alue  is  leAued  upon  the  tenant  for 
domestic  uses.  The  rate  has  been  gradually  reduced  from  Is.  2d.  in 
1856,  and  under  American  conditions  is  equiA^alent  to  a charge  of 
about  $2  on  CA'ery  $100  of  annual  rental  A^alue  of  a dwelling*. 

Xo  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  meters  for  all  users,  al- 
though OA*er  one-third  of  the  reA*enue  is  derXed  from  the  metered 
consumers.  The  present  rate  is  Id.  (8  cents)  per  thousand  gallons, 
with  a minimum  charge  of  $8.60  per  annum. 
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All  charitable  institutions  are  supplied  free  of  charge,  as  are  the  i 
public  baths  and  wash  houses,  the  street-cleaning  department,  and  the  | 
hre  and  jiolice  departments.  i 

The  total  capital  cost  of  the  plant  to  date  is  £4,039,985  ($19,600,587) , i 
against  which  there  is  held  by  the  corporation  a sinking  fund  which, 
together  with  the  debt  redeemed  out  of  this  fund  since  the  commence-  I 
ment  of  the  undertaking,  amounts  to  £1,320,407  ($6,425,761).  The 
net  indebtedness  of  the  plant  is  therefore  £2,719,578  ($13,234,826).  ! 

In  1905  the  total  revenue  from  all  sources  was  £249,255  ($1,212,999) , 
and  the  expenditure,  not  including  interest  charges,  was  £92,283 
($449,095),  leaving  a net  revenue  of  £156,972  ($763,904).  The  inter- 
est charges  for  the  year  were  £98,481  ($479,258),  leaving  as  net 
revenue  over  all  the  sum  of  £58,491  ($284,646). 

GAS  SUPPLY. 

The  manufacture  and  supply  of  gas  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow  since  1869,  when  it  Avas  acquired  from  tAvo  priA^ate 
companies  operating  Avithin  the  city.  The  price  paid  for  the  plants 
Avas  about  Iavo  and  a half  million  dollars  and  the  gross  reA^enues  the 
first  A^ear  of  operation  were  £235,701  ($1,147,039).  The  aA^erage  price 
receiA^ed  for  gas  Avas  4s.  3.6d.  ($1.05),  about  the  aA^erage  in  the  large 
cities  of  America  to-dav.  From  time  to  time  the  charge  for  gas  has 
been  reduced.  With  e\"ery  reduction  in  price  the  consumption 
of  gas  has  increased  sufficiently  to  more  than  compensate  for 
the  reduction.  Thus  betAA^een  1886  and  1891  the  price  Avas  reduced 
from  3s.  3d.  (79  cents)  to  2s.  6d.  (61  cents),  Avhile  the  gross  re  Avenues 
increased  from  £401,307  ($1,952,961)  to  £483,577  ($2,353,327).  From 
this  time  on  the  increase  in  use  Avas  most  rapid.  While  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  a reduction  in  price  Avas  a falling  off  in  profits,  this  loss 
was  regained  Avithin  tAvo  or  three  years.  Thus  in  the  fiscal  year 
1896-97  the  rate  Avas  reduced  to  2s.  2d.  (53  cents)  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  and  the  gross  profits  (gross  income  less  operating  ex|ienses)  fell 
from  £132,949  ($646,996)  inl895-96  to  £101,939  ($496,086)  in  1896-97, 
a decrease  of  £31,010  ($150,910).  By  1905  they  had  risen  to  £147,571 
($718,154),  eA^en  in  the  face  of  a still  further  reduction  in  price. 

During  the  year  ending  May  31,  1905,  the  rate  Avas  2s.  Id.  (51 
cents)  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  priA^ate  lighting  and  2s.  (49  cents)  for 
poAver  purposes. 

The  undertaking  receiA^es  no  aid  from  taxation  nor  does  it  aid  the 
taxpayer,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  GlasgoAV  in  all  of  its  departments  to 
reduce  charges,  improye  the  seryice,  and  use  the  surplus  earnings  for 
the  retirement  of  the  debt.  Thus  the  total  capital  expenditure  ac- 
count to  date  is  £3,764,342  ($18,319,170),  although  the  present  indebt- 
edness on  account  of  it  is  but  £1,919,285  ($9,340,200),  shoAving  a 
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surplus  of  exjienditure  on  capital  account  over  liabilities  of  £1.815.057 
($8,978,970). 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  plant  for  1905  was  £800,177  ($3,89-1.061), 
the  operating  cost.  £652,606  ($3,175,907),  and  the  gross  profit  to  be 
used  for  interest,  depreciation,  and  sinking  fund  was  £117,571 
($718,151:). 

The  operating  expenditures  of  the  gas  department  for  the  fiscal 


vear  1905  were  as  follows : 

V 

Manufacture  of  gas 82.  550.  905 

Distribution  of  gas 819,  090 

Stove  account 30.  333 

Taxes  and  rents 197,  900 

Management  03,  005 

Law  and  allowance 7,  324 


Total  operating  expenditures 3,175,  907 

Amount  written  off  as  depreciation 170,  107 


Total 3,  352,  074 


One  person  in  five,  or  irractically  the  entire  population,  is  served 
with  gas, 'while  the  most  progressive  policy  of  lighting  has  been 
adopted,  the  number  of  street  lamps  being  26.11:3. 

The  cost  of  coal  in  1905  was  10s.  3d.  ($2.1:9)  per  ton,  from  which 
9,181  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  realized,  or  19s.  9d.  ($d.81)  worth  of  gas. 
The  value  of  the  by-products  realized  was  £186,1:79  ($907,500).  and 
the  candlepower  maintained  was  20. 

As  in  other  British  cities,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  gas  depart- 
ment to  stimulate  use  as  much  as  possible  and  to  reduce  rates  in  aid 
of  industry.  With  this  in  view,  a special  reduction  to  Is.  9d.  (£3 
cents)  for  power  purposes  was  made  in  1905.  Over  1,800  gas  engines 
are  in  use  in  the  citv,  thus  materiallv  reducinof  the  smoke  evil,  while 

c c < • 

gas  stoves  are  nearly  universal. 

ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY. 

X 

The  electricity  department  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
successful.  As  in  all  the  other  departments  of  the  city,  the  published 
reports  are  very  exhaustive.  F or  these  reasons,  but  especially  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  plant  has  been  established  for  a sufficient  length 
of  time  to  make  a proper  showing,  its  report  is  of  special  value. 

Further  than  this,  although  the  plant  was  purchased  from  a pri- 
vate company,  the  price  paid  was  not  exorbitant.  IVliile  many 
cities  paid  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  for  franchises  and 
issued  their  bonds  therefor,  Glasgow  obtained  possession  of  its  first 
plant  for  £15,000  ($72,998).  This  was  in  1892.  In  1899  another 
private  company  was  bought  out  at  a cost  of  £37,000  ($180,061). 
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but  even  in  this  instance  the  pa3unent  for  the  franchise  did  not 
exceed  $50,000. 

Since  the  original  purchase  the  plant  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  total  capital  expenditure,  less  depreciation,  has  in- 
creased to  £1,244,102  12s.  lOd.  ($6,054,717.50).  The  gross  revenue 
has  grown  in  twelve  years  from  £7,784  5s.  4d.  ($37,882.13)  to 
£180,371  13s.  lid.  ($906,977.80),  and  the  total  units  sold  to  private 
and  public  consumers  from  287,712  to  18,248,408.  The  number  of 
consumers  is  now  11,043,  and  the  number  of  public  lamps  825.  The 
city  pays  for  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  £14  ($08.13)  each  per  annum. 

This  department  has  four  separate  generating  stations  located  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  and  is  constantly  increasing  its  mileage 
of  wire  in  order  to  take  on  new  consumers.  It  is  the  policy,  growing 
out  of  the  permanency  of  the  venture  and  the  desire  to  promote  the 
public  convenience,  to  extend  the  use  as  fully  as  possible.  Unham- 
pered by  a terminable  franchise,  it  is  able  to  build  for  the  future; 
to  anticipate  growth  in  its  stations  and  wiring,  and  to  thus  reduce 
the  cost  of  replacement  and  depreciation,  which  is  a heavy  burden 
on  private  capital. 

For  the  year  1905  the  gross  profits  of  the  undertaking  in  excess 
of  ivorking  cost  were  £111,774  10s.  lOd.  ($543,952.27).  Of  this  sum, 
£41,840  17s.  3d.  ($203,018.50)  was  charged  to  depreciation  and  writ- 
ten off  the  capital  cost  of  the  plant.  Of  the  balance,  £38,182  7s.  lid. 
($185,814.63)  was  used  to  pay  interest  on  the  loans  of  the  undertak- 
ing, £15,475  ($75,309.09)  was  put  into  the  sinking  fund  to  redeem 
the  indebtedness,  £3,553  19s.  ($17,295.30)  was  applied  to  debit  of 
profit  and  loss  account  brought  forward  from  preceding  year,  and 
the  balance,  £12,722  12s.  8d.  ($01,914.69),  was  placed  in  its  reserve 
fund. 

The  working  cost  per  kilovv-att  hour  in  1905  was  0.829d.  (1.68 
cents),  and  the  average  charge  per  kilowatt  hour  to  users  was  3.006d. 
(0.092  cents)  for  private  lighting,  1.805d.  (3.783  cents)  for  public 
lighting,  and  1.258d.  (2.554  cents)  for  power.  The  average  price 
received  for  all  purposes  was  2.51d.  (5.094  cents)  per  kilowatt  hour. 

The  growth  of  the  electricity  department,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  and  revenue,  and  the  constant  reduction  in  charges 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  tables : 
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ELECTRICITY  GENERATED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  GLASGOW  ELECTRICITY 
DEPARTMENT,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CONSUMERS,  1893  to  1905. 

[A  Board  of  Trade  unit  is  equai  to  1 kilowatt  hour.] 


Total 
quantity 
generated 
(B.  T. 
units). 

Quantity  sold  (B.  T.  units). 

Quantity 
used  on 
works 
(B.  T. 
units). 

Total 
quantity 
accounted 
for  (B.  T. 
units) . 

Year  ending 
May  31— 

Private 

con- 

sumers. 

Public 

lamps. 

By  con- 
tract. 

Total. 

1893  

408,529 
854, 766 

262, 218 

2-5, 494 

None. 

287, 712 

13,975 

301,687 

1894 

543; 178 

159; 070 

None. 

702,248 

13,326 

715,574 
922, 115 

1895  

1.022.730 
1,279,687 
1,729,483 
2, 619,019 

3.401.731 
5,226,818 
8,254, 146 

11,122,606 
13,197,612 
17, 770,488 
21,584,088 

714,362 

186,925 

None-. 

901,287 

20,828 

1896 

886, 606 

204; 353 

None. 

1,090;959 

23, 898 

1,114,857 

1897  - 

1,287,418 

1,885,902 

210; 424 

None. 

1;  497, 842 

35, 727 

1; 533, 569 

1898 

228;  134 

None. 

2,114,036 

55,276 

2; 169; 312 

11899 

2;. 566, 016 
3,788,795 

258; 334 

N one. 

2,824,350 

67,435 

2, 891,785 

11900 

461,874 

None. 

4,250,669 

155, 294 

4, 405, 963 

1901 

!1902. - 

11903 

6; 290, 819 
8,384,696 
10,419,488 
13,604,119 
16,642,253 

523,172 

884,839 

1,064,404 

1,460,780 

1,525,505 

None. 

12,508 

17,432 

6;813;991 

9,282,043 

11,501,324 

626; 151 
829, 713 
745,801 

7,4-10,142 

10,111,756 

12,247,125 

H904 

1905 

42, 766 
80, 710 

15; 107, 665 
18,248,468 

978;  393 
1,025,516 

16,086,058 

19,273,984 

Year  ending 
May  31— 

Quantity  lost  in  distri- 
bution or  otherwise 
not  accounted  for. 

/ 

Number  of 
consumers. 

Number  of 
public 
lamps. 

Total  maximum  supply 
demanded. 

B.  T.  units 

Per  cent. 

Kilowatts. 

Equivalent 
in  8 c,  p. 
lamps. 

1893 

106,842 

26.15 

108 

71 

790 

24, 687 

1694 

139, 192 

16. 28 

378 

102 

1,684 

52, 625 

1895 

100, 615 

9.84 

586 

103 

2,090 

65,. 31 2 

1896 

164,880 

12. 88 

855 

112 

2,638 

82,438 

1897 

195, 914 

11.33 

1,090 

112 

3,366 

105,188 

1898 

449,707 

17.17 

1,437 

119 

4,800 

150, 000 

1899 

509, 946 

14.99 

1,858 

227 

6,114 

191,062 

1900 

820, 855 

15. 71 

2,852 

265 

7,732 

241.625 

1901... 

814, 004 

9.86 

4,031 

848 

11,787 

368,342 

1902 

1,010,850 

9.09 

5, 374 

500 

15, 722 

491,306 

1903 

950, 487 

7.20 

7,013 

719 

20, 183 

630, 708 

1904... 

1,684,430 

9.48 

9,324 

814 

25, 762 

805,058 

1905 

2,310, 104 

10. 70 

11,643 

825 

31,399 

981, 280 

CAPITAL,  REVENUE,  AND  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  GLASGOW 

ELECTRICITY  DEPARTMENT,  1893  TO  1905. 


Capital  account  at  end  of  year. 

Revenue  account  for  the  year. 

Year  ending 
May  31 — 

Expendi- 
ture, less 
depreci- 
ation. 

Liabilities. 

Corpora- 

tion 

loans. 

Loans  re- 
deemed 
out  of  sink- 
ing fund. 

Gross  rev- 
enue. 

Gross  ex- 
penditure. 

Gross 

profits. 

Deprecia- 
tion writ- 
ten off. 

1893 

$470,576 

$389,320 

$.37,882 

$26,358 

$11,. 524 

$6,466 

1894.... 

567, 363 

583,980 

647,245 

87,675 

103,1.53 

46,679 

58,3:36 

40,996 
44, 817 

21,. 379 
25,071 

1895 

1141,2:13 

$9,733 

16,546 

1896 

642, 191 

630,4-31 

125,859 

56, 402 

69, 4.57 

30, 802 

1897 

689, 345 

713,429 

16,546 

148,305 

60, 713 

87, 592 

52,088 

1898 

914, 1^33 

747,981 

30,659 

176,949 

91,928 

85,021 

43,5:31 

1899 

1,653,551 

1,567,013 

38,932 

214,813 

116, 860 

97, 953 

36,601 

1900 

2,970,925 

3, 058, 595 

55, 965 

290,832 

170,326 

120,506 

15, 483 

1901 

4,069,107 

4,685,111 

4,173,674 

4,770,296 

1.33, 179 
178,9.34 

386,642 

.505,826 

247,008 
265,  .346 

139, 634 
240.480 

1902 

55,628 

1903 

5,069,655 

5,048,054 

241,831 

618,066 

285, 507 

332, 559 

180,963 

1904 

5,445,846 

5,273,428 

32:3,047 

769,8:33 

313,594 

456,239 

156,607 

1905 

6,054,717 

5,870, 615 

407, 170 

906,978 

363,026 

543,952 

203, 618 
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CAPITAL,  REVENUE,  AND  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  GLASGOW 
ELECTRICITY  DEPARTMENT,  1893  TO  1905— Concluded. 


Year  ending 
May  31— 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 
1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 


Carried 
to  profit 
and  loss. 


$5,058 
19, 617 
19,746 
38, 655 
35, 494 
41,490 
61,353 
105,033 
139, 634 
184,853 
151,596 
399, 633 
340,334 


Profit  a,nd  loss  account  for  the  year. 


Interest 
on  loans, 
etc. 

Trans- 
ferred to 
sinking 
fund. 

Trans- 
ferred to 
reserve 
fund. 

Trans- 
ferred 
from  re- 
serve fund. 

Balance. 

$9,796 
16,733 
20,606 
30,664 
20,928 
23, 428 
36,235 
74, 244 
119,459 
143, 156 
161,935 
175,308 
185, 815 

$3,893 
5,840 
6,472 
6,404 
7, 134 
7,480 
15,670 
30,586 
42,158 
41,696 
57,282 
73, 998 
75,309 

«$8,631 
n 3, 956 
0 7,332 
?>11,587 
8 7,433 

$10,582 

9,447 

193 

$21,983 

o 67, 631 
8 50,326 
817,295 

61,915 

Average  i| 
price  of  1 1 
electricity’ 
per  kilo-  i 
watt  hour.i 


$0. 1419’ 
.1419! 
. 13171 
.1317; 
.1033’ 
. 0884 
.0789 
.0712 
. 0577 
.0564 
.0556 
.0536 
.0510 


“ Deficit. 


''  Surplus. 


TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 


The  corporation  of  Glasgow  was  the  first  and  is  thus  far  the  only 
large  city  in  Great  Britain  to  take  over  the  telephone  service.  The 
city  was  served  by  the  National  Telephone  Company,  which  enjoys 
a parliamentary  grant  for  the  entire  United  Kingdom.  Inefficient 
service  and  high  charges  led  to  an  organized  movement  for  the  in- 
stallation of  an  independent  and  competing  system.  Application 
was  made  to  Parliament  as  early  as  1893  for  permission  to  establish 
and  maintain  a system,  but  for  several  years  this  was  denied  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  a service  of  universal  use  or  of  universal 
necessity.  Finally,  by  an  act  in  1899  the  city  was  authorized  to 
erect  its  own  system.  A complete  and  up-to-date  installation  Avas 
made,  all  the  Avires  in  the  city  being  laid  in  conduits  underground. 
This  system  Avas  opened  for  service  in  April,  1901. 

At  that  time  the  private  company  charged  £10  ($48.67)  per  annum 
for  unlimited  seiwice  Avith  rates  as  high  as  $120  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  The  city  immediately  reduced  rates  to  £5  5s.  ($25.55)  per 
annum  for  unlimited  serAuce,  £3  10s.  ($17.03)  for  toll  seiAuce,  £4  4s. 
($20.44)  for  a two-party  line,  and  £3  3s.  ($15.33)  for  a four-party 
line.  The  National  Company  met  this  reduction  Avith  a Y^ariety  of 
services  cheaper  than  they  had  previously  offered,  and  a lively  com- 
petition for  subscribers  ensued,  a serAuce  as  cheap  as  $6  per  annum 
being  now  offered  by  the  private  company  on  a tAventy-party  line. 
At  the  present  time  the  area  supplied  by  the  public  enterprise  is 
approximately  143  square  miles. 

The  capital  cost  of  the  entire  municipal  system  to  May  31,  1904, 
was  £320,783  ($1,561,090).  Against  this  there  had  been  set  aside 
in  a sinking  fund  £16,110  ($78,399).  There  had  also  been  Avritten 
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off  as  depreciation  a considerable  sum.  The  average  capital  cost  per 
station  np  to  May  31,  1904,  was  £28  2s.  6fd.  ($136.89). 

The  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1905,  were 
£55, -126  8s.  9^d.  ($269,732.77),  while  the  operating  expenditures, 
including  post-office  royalty  £5,538  15s.  5d.  ($26,951.-13)  and  termi- 
nal fees  £673  18s.  dd.  ($3,279.62),  were  £31:,680  8s.  3d.  ($168,772.23), 
leaving  a gi’oss  profit  of  £20,7-16  Os.  6-}d.  ($100,960.5-1).  The  interest 
charge  was  £9,188  7s.  lid.  ($14,715.33)  and  the  sinking  fund  pay- 
ment £10,053  6s.  8d.  ($1:8,921:.55) , leaving  a surplus  on  the  year's 
operations  of  £1,501:  5s.  llld.  ($7,320.66),  which  has  been  carried  to 
the  general  depreciation  fund. 

Despite  vigorous  competition  the  number  of  subscribers  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  In  1902  the  number  of  connections  was  5,179 ; in  1903, 
9,122;  in  1901,  11,105,  and  in  1905,  12,362.  The  success  of  the  venture 
is,  of  course,  qualified  by  the  existence  of  the  competing  private 
company. 

Any  further  extension  of  municipal  ownei*ship  of  the  telephone 
service  is  now  at  an  end  because  of  the  action  of  Parliament  provid- 
ing for  the  taking  over  by  the  postmaster-general  of  the  entire 
trunk  and  local  system  of  the  Xational  Telephone  Company  in  1911 
by  purchase. 


FINANCIAL  RESULTS  OF  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  IN  GLASGOW. 

Xot  infrequently  the  statement  has  been  made  that  tlie  city  of 
Glasgow  earns  so  much  money  from  its  various  enterprises  that  it 
is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  levying  any  local  taxes,  the  admin  is- 
tration  of  the  government  being  carried  on  out  of  the  revenues  of 
its  enterprises.  This  statement  is  the  reverse  of  true,  for  the  enter- 
prises make  no  contributions  whatever  to  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  city.  This  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  city,  a policy  believed  to 
be  true  of  all  Scottish  cities.  In  this  they  differ  from  many  English 
cities.  Each  department  has  to  carry  itself;  but  the  general  policy 
of  the  council  is  that  the  man  Avho  uses  gas,  water,  or  electricity,  or 
who  rides  on  the  tramways  should  not  be  indirectly  taxed  to  support 

the  city  government. 

— - 

However,  the  earnings  of  the  various  enterprises  of  the  city  for  the 
year  1905,  as  heretofore  shown,  were  very  substantial.  But  save  as  to 
the  appropriation  made  to  the  so-called  Common  Good  ''  fund,  a 
general  trust  fund  for  the  corporation,  all  surplus  earnings  have  been 
put  back  into  the  plants  or  used  for  the  reduction  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  enterprises. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  city's  chief 
undertakings  for  the  year  1905,  showing  the  gross  receipts  as  well  as 
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the  net  profit  after  the  payment  of  all  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses  and  interest : 


FINANCIAL  EESULTS  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  TRAMWAYS,  GAS,  ELEC- 
TRICITY, WATER,  AND  TELEPHONE  UNDERTAKINGS  OF  GLASGOW  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1905. 


Industry- 

Gi’oss 

receipts. 

Operating 

expenses. 

Net 

receipts. 

Interest 

payment. 

Net 

■profit. 

Tramways - 

$3,737,005 
3,894,061 
906, 978 
1,213,999 
269, 733 

$1,884,150 
3,175,907 
363,026 
449, 095 
168, 772 

$1,852,855 
718, 154 
543,952 
763,904 
100, 961 

$242, 868 
446,224 
185,815 
479, 258 
44, 715 

$1,609,987 
271,930 
3 358,137 
284,646 
56,246 

Gas 

Electricity - - 

Water 

Telephones 

Total 

10,020, 776 

6,040,950 

3,979, 826 

1,398,880 

2,580,946 

LIYEEPOOL. 

The  city  of  Liverpool  has  a population  estimated  by  the  town  clerk 
at  724,000,  and  an  area,  according  to  the  Municipal  Year  Book  of 
1905,  of  17,792  acres.  The  municipal  undertakings  include  electric 
light  and  water  supply,  electric  traniAvays,  markets,  laborers’  dwell- 
ings, extensive  baths  and  Avash  houses,  and  many  other  similar  enter- 
prises. The  gas  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  a prii^ate  company.  Liv- 
erpool is  also  a large  landlord  and  enjoj^s  rents  and  revenues  from 
this  source  in  excess  of  $500,000.  The  city,  through  the  dock  board, 
enjoys  a large  profit  from  the  docks  Avhich  are  OAvned  by  it. 

TH  AM  WAYS. 

The  traniAvays  of  Li\^erpool  are  among  the  best  in  Great  Britain. 
In  eight  years’  time  there  has  not  only  been  no  strike,  but  no  com- 
plaint or  protest  has  been  lodged  with  the  council  committee  from 
the  department.  The  attitude  of  LiA^erpool,  as  of  other  British 
cities,  is  that  it  must  be  a model  employer,  though  not  an  employer 
controlled  by  its  employees.  The  men  are  not  unionized,  nor  do 
they  take  any  special  interest  in  politics. 

The  condition  of  the  employees  under  the  private  company  Avhich 
leased  the  lines  from  the  city  was  the  special  stimulus  to  the  moA’e- 
ment  for  public  Avorking.  The  men  Avere  Avorking  13  hours  a day. 
This,  with  inadequate  and  sIoav  serAuce,  excessive  fares,  dirty  and 
uncomfortable  cars,  led  the  city  to  take  oA^er  the  undertaking  seven- 
teen years  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

The  advantages  of  the  change  to  public  operation  were  summarized 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Bellamy,  the  general  manager,  in  an  intervieAV  Avith  the 
author,  as  folloAvs : 

1.  The  city  enjoys  the  cheapest  of  capital,  for  it  can  borrow  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  It  secures  all  the  money  it  needs  at  about  2| 
per  cent. 
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2.  Economical  administration  of  tlie  system  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  citizens. 

3.  Better  treatment  of  employees. 

The  experience  of  Liyerpool  demonstrates  the  truth  of  these  claims. 

AVe  took  OA’er  the  enterprise  in  1897  and  paid  the  existing  company 
£567,375  [$2,761430]  for  the  remaining  years  of  its  franchise,  to- 
gether with  its  horse  equipment,  and  in  addition  assumed  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  company  amounting  to  £257,821  [$1,254,686].  This  was 
for  operating  equipment  alone,  for  the  city  already  owned  the  tracks. 
Of  the  sum  so  paid  to  secure  possession  of  the  streets,  oyer  $3,000,000 
was  for  franchises.  Four  million  eisflit  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  electric  traction  and  the 
extension  and  deyelopment  of  the  system  into  new  routes  and 
territories. 

On  the  beginning  of  public  operation  fares  were  reduced  by  one- 
half,  while  the  stages  or  zones  were  greatly  extended.  The  total 
result  of  these  changes  in  fares  and  distance  was  a reduction  in 
charges  to  the  public  of  about  75  per  cent.  The  annual  saying  to  the 
people  from  this  loAxering  of  fares  oyer  those  of  the  priyate  company 
amounts  to  nearly  $2,000,000  a year.  This  is  equiyalent  to  a saying 
of  $2.40  a head. 

The  results  of  public  working  to  the  employees  are  equally  signifi- 
cant. Hours  were  reduced  from  13  to  10  per  day,  6 days  a week. 
Were  the  city  to  pay  the  men  on  the  same  basis  of  wages  and  hours 
as  obtained  under  priyate  control  we  would  be  paying  £40,000 
[$194,660]  a year  less  than  y^e  now  are.  In  addition  to  this,  we  giye 
the  men  free  uniforms;  sick  benefits  are  also  proyided  for  them,  as 
Avell  as  a superannuation  fund.  During  disability  the  men  get  15s. 
[$3.65]  a week  for  the  first  six  months,  and  after  that  7s.  6d.  [$1.83] 
during  the  next  six  months.  In  case  of  death  £10  [$48.67]  is  paid  to 
the  family.  Only  one-third  of  this  sum  is  paid  by  the  city,  the  bal- 
ance  being  contributed  by  the  men.  By  such  means  as  these  the 
employees  are  attached  to  the  seryice,  and  the  best  class  ot  men  are 
attracted  to  it. 

Despite  these  increased  charges  and  lower  fares  the  financial  results 
haye  been  yery  gratifying.  The  system  has  been  operated  by 
electricity  for  fiye  years.  During  that  time  it  has  been  maintained 
in  first-class  condition  out  of  reyenue;  we  haye  paid  all  interest 
charges  and  set  aside  a sinking  fund,  which  will  extinguish  the  debt 
in  twenty-fiye  years.  We  haye  added  $1,440,000  as  a contingency 
fund  to  meet  any  emergencies  which  may  arise,  and  contributed 

ft  t *■' 

$480,000  to  the  relief  of  taxation.  This  was  accomplished  at  a time 
when  the  system  was  being  deyeloped  and  extended.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  at  the  present  rate  of  debt  repayment,  the  propeiUy  will  be  free 
from  any  incumbrance  within  ten  or  twelye  years. 

ft.  ft 

The  financial  showing  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  seems 
to  warrant  this  statement.  The  total  income  ^for  the  year  was 

ft 

£547,625  ($2,665,017).  The  total  operating  expenses  and  general 
charges  were  £367.845  ($1,790,118).  leaying  a balance  to  the  net 
reyenue  account  of  £179,780  ($874,899). 
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This  latter  sum  was  disposed  of  as  follows: 


Siiildng  fund $267,  506 

Interest  on  loans 261,  565 

Reserve,  renewal,  and  depreciation  account 263,  852 

Contribution  in  relief  of  taxation 131,  926 


This  is  in  excess  of  the  net  revenue  account  by  £10,261  ($19,950), 
owing  to  interest  on  deposits  and  other  similar  income. 

Tlie  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  repairs  for  1901,  which  is 
included  with  operating  expenses,  amounted  to  £76,192  ($372,218). 
This  expenditure  was  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  system  at 
its  original  efficiency. 

The  capital  expenditure  account  of  the  plant  to  date  amounts  to 
£1,916,258  ($9,325,170),  while  the  total  amount  paid  out  of  earnings 
into  the  sinking  fund  and  reserve,  renewal,  and  depreciation  accounts 
up  to  December  31,  1901,  has  been  £585,635  ($2,819,993). 

The  department  has  experimented  with  cars  of  all  patterns,  from 
the  large  American  car  to  the  double-deck  English  pattern.  The 
type  which  was  most  popular  with  the  public  was  determined,  and 
finally  adopted  for  the  entire  system.  The  upper  deck  of  the  car  is 
covered  with  a collapsible  top  and  sides,  which  may  be.  opened  or 
closed  in  an  instant’s  time,  according  to  the  weather.  The  outside 
passengers  are  permitted  to  smoke,  and  this,  it  is  said,  has  increased 
the  popularity  of  the  service.  It  has  been  possible  to  diminish  the 
number  of  cars  required  since  the  adoption  of  this  type  of  car.  In 
1903  the  average  maximum  number  of  cars  in  service  was  107,  and  in 
1901  it  was  398.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of  cars  was  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  passengers  carried  had  increased 
by  3,585,129.  Observations  have  been  taken  as  to  the  length  of  time 
required  for  discharging  passengers  from  the  two  types  of  cars,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  the  double-deck  car  is  more  readily  unloaded 
than  the  single-deck  type.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  signals  from  the  top  of  the  car  to  stop  it,  and  the 
passenger  has  to  leave  his  seat  and  go  to  the  rear  of  the  car  in 
order  to  signify  his  intention  of  alighting.  At  the  same  time  safety 
has  been  secured  by  reversing  the  circular  stairs  so  that  the  passenger 
is  discharged  at  the  back  of  the  rear  platform  rather  than  in  the  front. 
The  total  seating  capacity  of  these  cars  is  from  56  to  61,  with  stand- 
ing room  for  from  1 to  6 persons  more. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  life  guards.  A simple  device 
has  finally  been  adopted,  which  consists  of  a plow-shaped  guard, 
which  extends  around  the  trucks  and  reaches  to  within  a few  inches 
of  the  ground.  The  front  and  rear  ends  are  in  the  form  of  a very 
acute  angle,  and  any  obstruction  falling  in  front  of  the  cars  is  pushed 
off  the  tracks  clear  of  the  wheels.  During  eighteen  months’  time  only 
one  person  has  been  killed  from  getting  under  the  trucks. 
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The  fatalities  from  accident  have  been  verv  few.  Dnrins:  the  year 

«.  t. 

1901,  123  people  fell  in  front  of  the  cars  or  were  knocked  down  and 
passed  under  the  forward  platform.  All  were  pushed  clear  of  the 
wheels,  and  only  three  cases  of  fracture  were  reported.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  in  that  year  only  six  fatalities  were  reported. 

Taking  the  re]3orts  year  by  year  since  1897,  it  appears  that  the  fol- 
lowinof  fatal  accidents  occurred : 

NUMBER  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATIO  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  PAS- 
SENGERS CARRIED  ON  LIVERPOOL  TRAMWAYS  FOR  EACH  YEAR,  1S9S  to  1904. 


Fatal  accidents. 


Year. 


Number. 


Ratio  to  passen- 
gers carried. 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


7 Ito  5.967,433 

8 Ito  7,971,431 

11  1 to  7, 487, 996 

9 Ito  11,  ^,309 

8 : 1 to  13,666.948 
4 1 to  28,264,309 

6 1 to  19:440,444 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers,  tlie  mileage, 
and  the  receipts  from  1897  to  1901 : 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED,  MILEAGE,  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  LIVERPOOL  TRAMWAYS 

FOR  EACH  YEAR,  1S97  TO  1904. 


Year. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Mileage. 

Receipts. 

Year. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Mileage. 

Receipts. 

1897 

..  38.409,084 

6.01.3,182 

$1,414,901 

1901 

.-ioi.108, 7.80 

10,970.rs63 

$2,279,386 

1898 

..  41,772,034 

6,279.7.58 

1,529.088 

19t>2 

. - 10.4. 335.  .585 

11.790.815 

2, 465, 992 

1899 

..  63.771,450 

7.6ai..546 

1. 751.  .594 

19(« 

-- 113.957,234 

11,734,8.38 

2, 552,  .325 

1900 

--  82.367.958 

9. 100.866 

2.032. 124 

1904  

..  116.642.663 

12.166.419 

2,932,047 

According  to  the  above  table  the  increase  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gers in  1901  as  compared  with  1897  was  203. G9  per  cent,  the  increase 
in  mileage  was  102.33  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  receipts  was  86.02 
per  cent. 

The  tramway  department  maintains  a band  of  forty  membei's, 
which  gives  concerts  in  the  parks  and  gardens  throughout  the  city. 

From  the  reports  of  the  department  it  appears  that  the  total 
length  of  single  track  is  103  miles,  and  the  average  length  of  a penny 
(2-cent)  stage  is  2^  miles.  The  average  fare  paid  per  passenger  is 
l.lld.  (2J  cents),  and  the  car-mile  earnings  are  10.67d.  (21.61  cents). 
The  average  fare  per  passenger  under  the  private  company  was  2d. 
(1  cents).  The  total  operating  cost  per  car  mile  was  7.256d.  (11.71 
cents).  The  cost  of  operation  was  65.9  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue, 
and  the  gi'oss  profits  during  the  year  amounted  to  9.9  per  cent  of  the 
capital  expenditure  to  December  31.  1901. 

Of  the  passengers  carried  in  1901.  89.39  per  cent  paid  l-j)enny 
(2-cent)  and  9.9  per  cent  paid  2d.  (1-cent)  fares.  Less  than  1 per 
cent  paid  more  than  1 cents. 
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The  extension  of  the  tracks  into  the  suburbs  has  made  accessible 
for  residence  extensive  areas,  and  has  thus  tended  to  the  relief  of 
housing  conditions.  During  the  years  1805  to  1898,  under  the  pri- 
vate-company operation,  3,613  houses  were  erected  in  the  areas  added 
to  the  cit}".  In  1899,  the  first  year  of  electric  traction,  2,023  houses 
were  erected  in  the  added  area,  while  in  the  four  years  following, 
from  1900  to  1903,  6,696  houses  were  built,  being  an  advance  of  85 
per  cent  over  the  period  from  1895  to  1898. 

The  city  has  carried  on  most  of  its  construction  work  by  direct 
labor  under  the  city  engineer,  rather  than  by  contract. 


ELSCTBIGITY  SUPPLY. 


The  electricity  supply  of  Liverpool  was  taken  over  from  a private 
company  in  1896.  The  price  was  agreed  upon  and  £145,000 
($705,643)  was  paid  for  the  franchise  value  of  the  plant.  The  total 
purchase  price  was  £400,000  ($1,946,600). 

Since  the  taking  over  of  the  undertaking,  the  price  for  lighting  has 
been  successfully  reduced  from  Tjd.  (15  cents)  a kilowatt  hour  to 
3|d.  (7^  cents)  a kilowatt  hour.  A later  reduction  has  brought  the 
price  down  to  3d.  (6  cents).  This  department  supplies  the  current 
or  motive  power  for  the  municipal  tramways  at  1.159d.  (2.353  cents) 
per  kilowatt  hour.  This  covers  the  working  cost  and  capital  charge. 
The  plant  has  been  rapidly  developed.  A number  of  new  power 
stations  have  been  erected,  and  the  conduits  have  been  very  widely 
extended.  The  growth  of  the  undertaking  has  been  so  rapid  that  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  encourage  or  stimulate  use,  as  it  required 
all  of  the  energy  of  the  management  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
public. 

In  addition  to  the  city  of  Liverpool,  the  plant  supplies  a number  of 


surrounding  tovviis. 

The  output  for  the  year  1904  was  as  follows : 


Kilowatt  hours. 


Lighting  and  power 
Tramway  


10,  354,  490 
18,  979,  183 


Total  29,333,623 

Motors  have  been  very  extensively  introduced,  there  being  on 
December  31,  1904,  1,369  motors  employed,  with  a total  capacity  of 
5,192  horsepower. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  1904  was  £236,404  ($1,150,460).  The 
working  expenditure  account  was  as  follows : 


Generation  of  electricity $317,  257 

Distribution  of  electricity • 23, 130 

Rents,  rates,  and  taxes 79,  966 

Management  expenses 55,  751 

Special  charges 9,572 

Amount  written  off  for  bad  debts 555 

Balance  carried  to  net  revenue  account 664,  229 
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The  net  revenue  was  distributed  as  follows : 


Payment  of  interest $260,  032 

Sinl^ing-fund  account 18G.  G89 

Reserve-fund  account 79.  256 

Renewal  fund 51.  04.3 

Contributions  to  the  revenues  of  the  city 82,  409 


The  capital  expenditure  up  to  December  31,  1901.  amounted  to 
£1,718,712  ($8,364,112).  The  surplus  and  sinking-fund  account  to 
that  date  amounted  to  £327,213  ($1,592,382). 


MAXCHESTEE. 


The  municipal  undertakings  of  Manchester  compare  in  magnitude 
with  those  of  Glassfow.  In  efficiency  of  service  thev  stand  among 
the  first  in  Great  Britain.  The  policy  of  ISIanchester.  however, 
unlike  that  of  Glasgow,  has  been  to  make  use  of  the  profits  of  the 
enterprises  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Contributions  from 
these  sources  have  been  very  substantial.  In  1905,  £111.000  ($540,182) 
was  contributed  bv  the  gas  and  trainwav  undertakings  alone  for  this 


purpose. 

Upon  the  propriety  of  relieving  the  taxes  out  of  the  earnings  of 
public  enterprises  a gi*eat  difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  town 
council  is  a " rate  pavers  " body.  The  suffrage  is  limited  to  those  who 
pay  taxes  or  own  property,  and,  unlike  the  American  system  of  taxa- 
tion, the  local  rates  or  taxes  are  paid  largely  by  the  occupier  or 
tenant.  If  the  property  is  vacant,  no  matter  how  valuable  it  may  be, 
it  pays  no  local  taxes,  or  at  the  most  a very  small  amount. 

For  this  reason  any  burden  added  to  the  tax  rate  bv  any  industry 


is  carefully  scrutinized.  Xot  only  is  every  yoter  a taxpayer,  but 

ft^  t.  ft.  X ft 

bv  the  SA'stem  of  assessment  he  is  made  keenly  alive  to  that  fact.  In 


England  the  policy  is  quite  general  of  using  the  surplus  earnings 
of  the  municipal  undertakings  for  the  relief  of  taxation,  although 
this  is  not  a primary  motive  with  the  management.  The  aim  is  to 
make  the  enterprise  meet  all  of  its  obligations  and  only  incidentally 
relieve  the  taxpayer. 

Aside  from  the  enterprises  commonly  undertaken,  Manchester  has 
aided  in  the  construction  of  a ship  canal,  to  the  sea.  The  industries 
of  the  city  were  suffering  from  burdensome  freight  rates,  and  the 
town  council  loaned  £5,000,000  ($24,332,500)  to  a private  company 
organized  to  build  a canal  for  the  purpose  of  securing  relief.  The 
interest  on  this  loan  has  been  nearly  all  met,  although  no  diyidends 
haye  been  earned.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a great  stimulus 
has  been  giyen  to  the  growth  of  the  city  and  its  manufacturing  en- 
terprises. The  city  also  owns  many  markets,  which  in  1904  turned 
over  £14,000  ($68,131)  to  the  general  revenue  fund. 
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The  city  has  a jiopiilation  of  G25,000,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  other  large  cities,  which  give  the  area  supplied  by  some  of 
its  undertakings  a population  of  approximately  1,000,000  souls. 

Manchester  is  fortunate  in  many  ways.  The  water  supply  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  town  since  1851  and  its  gas  undertaking  since 
1817.  The  town  council  also  prevented  a private  company  from 
acquiring  the  electricit}^  undertaking,  so  that  when  it  entered  the 
field  it  was  free  from  the  necessity  imposed  upon  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  and  other  cities  of  paying  a large  sum  for  the 
franchises  of  private  owners.  The  tramway  undertaking  also  was 
acquired  on  what  was  considered  a fair  valuation.  The  enterprises 
of  Manchester  therefore  stand  more  nearly  on  a basis  of  physical 
investment  than  those  of  any  large  city  except  Glasgow.  They  have 
no  heavy  load  of  franchise  value  to  carry  as  indebtedness. 

TRAMWAYS. 

I 

The  tramway  lines  were  operated  by  a private  company  under  a 
lease  from  the  city  up  to  1901.  The  city  laid  the  tracks  and  the  com- 
pany paid  a rental  for  their  use  which  in  twenty-four  years  amounted 
to  £419,497  ($2,041,482).  On  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  city 
electrically  equipped  the  horse-car  lines  and  greatly  extended  them. 
The  system  now  includes  146  miles  of  single  track,  of  which  106 
miles  are  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  remainder  are  in  the 
surrounding  towns,  over  which  the  city  of  Manchester  has  operating 
privileges.  The  city  of  Salford  adjoins  Manchester,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  identified  with  it  as  closely  as  the  city  of 
Allegheny  is  with  Pittsburg. 

The  motives  leading  to  municipalization,  as  stated  by  the  manager 
of  the  tramvray  system,  w’ere : 

1.  A desire  for  better  service  and  lower  fares.  On  taking  over  the 
lines  the  city  reduced  the  charges  approximately  50  per  cent. 

2.  A desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tramway  employees, 
wdio  Avere  Avorked  by  the  company  70  hours  per  Aveek.  The  city  has 
j*educed  Avorking  hours  to  54  per  Aveek,  leaving  the  Avages  paid  the 
same  as  before.  The  Avages  noAV  range  from  $6.50  to  $7.75  a week, 
depending  upon  the  length  of  the  employee’s  service.  Free  uniforms 
are  supplied  the  men,  and  they  are  given  one  Aveek’s  holiday  a year  on 
]iay.  At  the  car  barns  recreation  rooms,  baths,  and  cliib  accommoda- 
tions are  also  provided. 

3.  But  the  strongest  motive  Avas  the  monopoly  nature  of  the  under- 
taking. It  Avas  felt  to  be  essential  that  an  enterprise  so  closely  con- 
nected Avith  the  w^elfare  of  the  people  should  be  run  in  their  interests, 
rather  than  for  the  advantage  of  the  shareholders,  Avhose  onl}^  interest 
Avas  one  of  dividends. 

4.  It  was  still  further  felt  that  the  earnings  from  the  enterprise 
should  go  into  the  city  treasury.  How  profitable  the  enterprise  has 
been,  even  in  the  face  of  the  electrical  equipment  of  the  system,  the 
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develoiDment  of  its  mileage,  and  the  education  of  the  people  to  its  use, 
is  seen  fi'om  the  fact  that  the  earnings  contribute  £50,000  [$243,325]  a 
year  in  aid  of  taxation.  At  the  same  time  the  plant  has  been  main- 
tained at  its  original  efficiency  out  of  earnings,  while  the  sum  of 
£185,085  [$900,716]  has  been  set  aside  for  depreciation,  and  £67,671 
[$329,321]  passed  to  a sinking  fund  for  the  repayment  of  the  debt. 

lAlien  the  city  took  over  the  undertaking  in  1901,  a controversy^ 
arose  with  the  private  company  over  the  price  to  be  paid.  The 
owners  claimed  £510,000  ($2,481,915)  for  their  horse  and  barn  equip- 
ment. The  city  refused  to  pay  this  sum,  and  after  long-continued 
litigation  the  price  was  reduced  to  £335,000  ($1,630,278).  Much 
of  the  property  was  subsequently  thrown  away  as  worthless,  owing 
to  the  change  from  horse  to  electrical  equipment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Manchester  tramways 
is  an  extensive  system  of  parcel  delivery  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. Freight  cars  were  purchased,  warehouses  for  the  receiving 
of  packages  were  opened  all  over  the  city,  and  small  delivery  wagons 
were  placed  on  the  streets.  The  object  was  to  do  light  delivery 
work  for  merchants  and  the  people,  not  only  within  the  city,  but  in 
the  surrounding  area  reached  by  the  department.  The  tramway 
lines  became  a clearing  house  for  small  freight'.  Manv  devices 
have  been  adopted  for  simplifying  service  and  stimulating  its  use. 
Stamps  are  sold,  which  are  used  upon  the  packages  the  same  as 
postage,  and  depots  have  been  opened,  many  of  them  being  in  drug 
stores  and  other  public  places.  The  rates  within  the  city  are  from 
2d.  (4  cents)  for  14  pounds  up  to  6d.  (12  cents)  for  112  pounds. 
Outside  of  the  city  limits  the  charges  are  somewhat  higher.  A 
special  exjiress  service  is  also  provided.  A number  of  other- schemes, 
like  package  insurance,  have  been  developed  for  making  the  enter- 
prise as  serviceable  as  possible  to  the  people. 

The  tramway  department  has  also  aimed  to  aid  in  the  dispersion 
of  the  population  into  the  outlying  districts  through  cheaper  fares 
and  the  extension  of  routes,  but  in  ^lanchester,  as  elsewhere,  this 
policy  has  been  retarded  by  the  owners  of  suburban  property  with- 
holding it  from  development  or  sale. 

On  March  31,  1905,  the  total  capital  outlay  on  the  system  since 
1901  amounted  to  £1,587,931  ($7,727,666),  and  the  contribution  to  the 
sinking  fund  £67,671  ($329,321).  The  mortgage  debt  at  the  same 
date  amounted  to  £1,504,649  ($7,322,374).  The  allowances  for  de- 
preciation and  renewal  out  of  earnings  and  which  have  accumulated 
along  with  the  sinking  fund  now  amount  to  £185,085  ($900,716). 

The  capital  cost  per  mile  of  single  track,  including  all  expendi- 
tures for  the  old  horse-car  lines  as  well  as  for  car  barns  and  over- 
head and  track  equipment,  is  about  £12,590  ($61,269).  This  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  the  power  stations  which  form  part  of  the 
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plant  of  the  electricity  department,  which  sells  current  to  the  tram- 
ways at  the  rate  of  l.lDd.  (3.02  cents)  per  kilowatt  hour.  The  gross 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1905,  were  £631,956  ($3,075,- 
114),  the  working  or  operating  expenses  were  £411,597  ($2,003,037), 
leaving  net  receipts  of  £220,359  ($1,072,377).  This  is  equivalent  to 
13.9  per  cent  on  the  capital  outlay. 

Of  this  sum  £50,251  ($244,546)  was  paid  for  interest  on  the  tram- 
way debt,  £13,778  ($67,051)  was  applied  to  income  tax,  rent  of  leased 
lines,  etc.,  and  the  balance  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  taxation,  to 
renewals,  and  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 

The  operating  expenses  for  the  year  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Traffic  expenses $898,  458 

General  expenses 286,  656 

General  repairs  and  maintenance 249,  554 

Power  expenses 570,  369 


Total  - .2,003,037 


The  total  operating  expenses  amounted  to  6.99d.  (14.18  cents)  .per 
car  mile.  The  wages  of  drivers  and  guards  for  the  year  were  £120,109 
($584,510),  and  of  other  traffic  employees  £16,982  ($82,643).  The 
local  taxes  paid  were  £25,912  ($126,101).  The  percentage  of  oper- 
ating expenses  of  receipts  was  65.1.  The  traffic  revenue  per  car  mile 
was  10.68d.  (21.66  cents),  the  average  car  miles  per  day  per  car 
96.7,  and  the  average  number  of  rides  per  head  of  population  169. 

Of  the  total  passengers  carried  during  the  year  5.40  per  cent  paid 
but  half-a-penny  (1-cent)  fares;  71.94  per  cent  paid  1-penny  (2-cent) 
fares,  and  the  balance  paid  from  l^d.  to  4d.  (3  to  8 cents).  Less 
than  3 per  cent,  however,  paid  more  than  2-|d.  (5  cents),  the  average 
fare  paid  per  passenger  being  only  1.19d.  (2.42  cents). 

The  increase  in  passengers  carried  and  earnings  since  the  opening 
of  the  system  appears  from  the  following  table.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  city  did  not  commence  the  operation  of  the  system 
in  its  entirety  till  April  1,  1903. 


TRAFFIC  REVENUE  AND  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  ON  THE  MANCHESTER 

TRAMWAYS,  1901-2  TO  1904-5. 


Ye&v. 

Traffic 

revenue. 

Number  of 
passengers 
carried. 

1901-2  ...  . 

$445,864 
1, 490, 366 
2,935,385 
3.058,736- 

23,590,288 
66, 849,457 
120, 772,368 
126,900,875 

1902-3... . 

1903-4 

1904-5. 

ELEGTHICITY  SUPPLY. 

In  Manchester  the  electric  lighting  plant,  in  addition  to  supplying 
light  and  power  to  consumers,  supplies  current  for  the  tramways. 
This  is  a great  advantage  to  both  departments.  It  saves  a duplica- 
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tion  of  capital  outlay,  and  in  addition  gives  the  plant  a day  load 
which  equalizes  the  permanent  charges  of  the  plant.  The  price 
charged  the  tramway  department  for  power  is  1.49d.  (3.02  cents)  a 
kilowatt  hour,  which  is  approximately  the  cost  of  production,  includ- 
ing operating  cost  and  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges.  The  plant 
consists  of  two  large  generating  stations,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
system  to  date  is  £2,199,690  ($10,701,791).  The  plant  not  only  sup- 
plies the  city  and  seven  other  surrounding  districts,  but  its  capacity 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  future  growth  in  consump- 
tion. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  undertak- 
ing, the  city  is  required  to  set  aside  as  a sinking  fund  a sum  each 
year  to  pay  the  debt  in  25.75  years.  The  capital  outlay  on  land, 
plant,  buildings,  etc.,  amounted  on  March  31,  1905,  to  £2,199,690 
($10,701,791),  and  the  sinking  fund,  renewals,  etc.,  to  £231,226 
($1,139,861).  The  mortgage  debt  at  that  date  amounted  to  £1,978,235 
($9,627,081). 

During  the  eight  months'  operation  in  1891,  the  year  when  the  plant 
was  opened,  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  £10,198  ($19,629).  By 
1905  they  had  increased  to  £302,200  ($1,170,656).  During  the  same 
time  the  units  sold  increased  from  139,379  to  33,686,710.  The  averaofe 
price  in  the  former  year  was  5.5d.  (11.15  cents)  per  kilowatt  hour;  in 
the  latter  year,  2. lid.  (1.31  cents).  The  operating  expenses  in  1905 
were  0.75d.  (1.52  cents),  and  the  total  costs,  including  generation, 
distribution,  interest,  and  sinking  fund,  were  2.12d.  (1.30  cents)  per 
kilowatt  hour. 

For  the  fiscal  Axar  1905  the  revenue  account  was  as  follows: 


Gross  receipts  from  all  sources $1,  470,  G5G 

Operating  and  general  expenses  (including  maintenance) 72G,  606 

Net  receipts 743,  900 


Of  the  net  receipts  £25,000  ($121,663)  was  carried  to  renewals  sus- 
pense account,  £61,111  ($312,157)  was  applied  to  payment  of  interest, 
£51,009  ($262,835j  to  sinking  fund,  £5,183  ($25,223)  to  repa^mient  of 
loan,  and  the  balance  was  carried  to  the  reserve  fund. 

Since  the  plant  was  opened  £52,961  ($257,719)  has  been  paid  into 
the  city  treasury  out  of  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  for  the  relief 
of  taxation,  and  the  sum  of  £281,875  ($1,386,311)  into  the  sinking 
fund  and  reserve  fund. 

IMiile  the  street  lighting  of  the  city  is  furnished  by  the  gas  depart- 
ment, the  electric  lighting  enterprise  serves  a number  of  surrounding 
towns  and  has  recently  entered  into  a contract  to  supply  the  commu- 
nity of  Gorton  with  arc  lights  at  an  annual  charge  of  £8  ($38.93)  per 
lamp. 
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The  reduction  of  charges  which  has  taken  place  under  public  man- 
agement is  stated  by  the  town  clerk  as  follows: 

Prior  to  the  corporation  opening  their  electricity  works  in  July, 
1893,  there  was  no  public  supply.  The  rates  charged  at  that  time 
are  contrasted  with  present  rates  in  the  following  statement,  the 
changes  having  taken  place  gradually : 

July,  1893:  Lighting  and  power. — 8d.  (16  cents)  per  unit  (flat 
rate),  or  2d.  (4  cents)  per  unit  consumed,  plus  a fixed  charge  of  £12 
($58.40)  per  annum  per  kilowatt  of  maximum  demand. 

September,  1905:  Lighting. — cl.  (9  cents)  per  unit  (flat  rate),  or 
IJd.  (3J  cents)  per  unit  consumecl,  plus  a fixed  charge  of  £7  ($34.07) 
per  annum  per  kilowatt  of  maximum  demand.  Power. — Id.  (2  cents) 
to  IJd.  (3.81  cents),  according  to  hours  of  user. 

GAS  SUPPLY. 

The  gas  supply  of  Manchester  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  munici- 
pality since  1843.  From  1817  to  that  date  it  was  under  the  control 
of  the  police  commissioners,  who  were  the  governing  body  of  the 
town.  The  total  value  of  the  works,  property,  and  other  assets  on 
March  31,  1905,  after  writing  off  depreciation,  was  £2,856,463 
($43,900,977),  while  the  outstanding  debt  against  the  enterprise  was 
but  £1,380,309  ($6,717,274).  The  net  value  in  excess  of  indebtedness 
was  therefore  £1,476,154  ($7,183,703). 

The  fiiiancial  operations  of  the  plant  during  the  61  years  ending 
in  1904  are  indicated  by  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  reports 
of  the  department : 

The  net  receipts,  after  providing  for  depreciation,  amounted  to 
£5,297,986  ($25,782,649).  Of  this  amount  £1,230,565  ($5,988,545) 
was  applied  to  interest  on  loans,  £1,195,833  ($5,819,521)  to  redemp- 
tion of  loans,  £96,293  ($468,610)  to  extension  of  works,  £2,629,301 
($12,795,493)  to  relief  of  taxation,  and  £145,994  ($710,480)  to  con- 
tingent fund. 

In  sixty-one  years’ .time  the  amount  applied  to  the  relief  of  taxation 
alone  was  almost  equal  to  the  value  of  the  plant,  while  at  the  same 
time  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  property  has  been  relieved 
by  payments  into  a sinking  fund.  But  this  is  only  a portion  of  the 
exhibit.  The  price  charged  for  gas  in  1817  was  14s.  ($3.41)  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  and  in  1843,  when  the  undertaking  was  transferred 
to  the  city,  the  price  charged  was  6s.  ($1.46)  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 
The  rate  has  been  successively  reduced  and  is  to-day  but  2s.  3d.  (54.8 
cents)  to  ordinary  consumers  within  the  city  limits,  and  2s.  6d.  (60.8 
cents)  to  those  without.  For  power  purposes  the  rate  is  2s.  (48.7 
cents). 

In  1903  the  city  tried  the  experiment  of  supphdng  gas  stoves  free 
of  charge.  It  was  found  that  the  very  poor  could  not  lay  aside 
sufficient  money  to  buy  gas  stoves,  and  in  consequence  the  use  of  gas 
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as  a fuel  was  comparatively  insignificant,  only  about  -1,000  stoves 
i being  in  use.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  immediate.  At  pres- 
I ent  the  city  loans  nearly  24,000  stoves,  which  consume  350,000,000 
i cubic  feet,  the  increase  for  one  year  being  70,000,000  cubic  feet.  The 
city  looks  upon  this  as  a good  investment,  aside  from  the  increase  in 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  decency  which  has  followed  the  wider  use  of 
( gas  as  fuel  in  place  of  coal.  Xo  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
1 stoves  nor  rental  for  the  use  of  meters. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1905,  were  £688,954 
I ($3,352,795),  the  operating  expenses  were  £538,164  ($2,618,975),  and 
the  net  receipts,  not  including  £2,551  ($12,414)  interest  and  special 
sinking-fund  charge,  were  £150,790  ($733,820).  The  return  on  the 
> capital  cost  was  6 per  cent.  One  person  in  five  uses  gas,  on  approxi- 
mately all  of  the  population.  The  candlepower  of  the  gas  is  17.04, 
and  the  leakage  veiw  small,  being  but  2.88  per  cent.  The  cost  of  coal 
and  cannel  (including  oil)  per  ton  carbonized  was  10s.  8.85d.  ($2.61), 
from  which  10,967  cubic  feet  was  obtained.  The  total  value  of  resid- 
uals during  the  year  was  £114,658  ($557,983). 


WATEH. 

The  water  supply  of  Manchester  is  derived  from  Lake  Thirlmere, 
nearly  100  miles  to  the  north.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  lake  has 
been  greatlv  increased,  and  the  water  is  delivered  to  the  citv  bv  gravi- 
tation.  Several  other  towns  along  the  route  are  also  supplied,  as  well 
as  a number  of  neighboring  boroughs.  This  extension  to  the  lake 
region  has  already  involved  a cost  of  £3.383,443  ($16,465,525).  and 
before  its  completion  it  will  necessitate  an  additional  outlay  of  from 
seven  to  twelve  million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  domestic  supply,  the  city  inaintains  a 
hydraulic  power  supply  for  use  by  hoists,  presses,  cranes,  and  other 
heavy  work. 

The  water  department  is  maintained  by  a small  tax  levy,  which  is 
designed  to  cover  tlie  value  of  the  free  water  supplied  to  the  city. 
The  domestic  rate  is  8d.  (16  cents)  on  the  pound  of  house  rental — 
that  is,  eveiy  tenant  of  a house  pays  to  the  water  department  a 
water  tax  of  16  cents  for  every  $4.87  of  rental  value.  The  method  of 
assessment  in  vogue  in  America,  based  upon  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  familv,  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  house,  or  the  number  of 
plumbing  connections,  is  nowhere  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  department  for  the  year  1905  were  £324,695 
($1,580,128),  and  the  operating  or  working  expenditure  was  £106,652 
($519,022).  A considerable  deficit  in  reality  existed  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  amounting  to  £80,833  ($393,3741,  owing  to  the  hea^w  inter- 
est charges  and  sinking-fund  appropriations  which  had  to  be  made 
good  out  of  the  taxes. 
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The  total  expenditure  on  the  plant  to  date,  including  the  hydraulic- ; 
pressure  plant,  is  £6,908,678  ($33,621,082);  the  loans  now  outstand- 1 
ing  amount  to  £5,679,836  ($27,640,922);  the  difference,  £1,228,842 
($5,980,160),  having  been  repaid  out  of  earnings  and  taxation.  | 

SHEFFIELD.  ^ 

Sheffield  is  the  center  of  the  cutlery  and  small-metals  industry.  It 
is  a strong  trades-unionist  city,  with  a population  of  430,000,  or  about 
tliat  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  water  supply  v/as  taken 
over  by  the  city  in  1888,  the  tramways  in  1896,  and  the  electricity 
undertaking  in  1898.  The  gas  supply  is  still  in  private  hands. 

TRAMWAYS. 

The  vrorking  of  the  tramways  Avas  taken  over  by  the  city  from  a 
private  company  in  1896.  As  in  many  other  cities,  the  rails  had  been 
laid  by  the  city  and  the  actual  operation  leased  to  a private  company. 
The  system  was  one  of  horse  traction.  The  service  was  poor  and  the 
fares  excessive.  This  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  under 
expiring  leases  the  company  did  not  feel  justified  in  going  to  the 
expense  of  reequipping  the  lines.  On  the  expiration  of  the  leases 
the  property  was  taken  over  at  a valuation  based  upon  the  physical 
value  of  the  plant.  A committee  of  the  town  council  was  sent  to  the 
Continent  to  study  traction  matters,  and  on  its  return  a system  of 
overhead  electric  propulsion  was  decided  on.  The  length  of  hauls 
was  thereafter  increased  from  1 to  2-|-  miles  for  a uniform  fare  of  Id. 
(2  cents).  This  is  now  the  maximum  charge  for  any  haul  within 
the  city.  The  maximum  distance  v-hich  may  be  traveled  for  this 
fare  is  3f  miles.  Half-mile  stages  at  ^d.  (1-cent)  fare  are  also  pro- 
vided. The  present  average  fare  paid  per  passenger  is  0.903d.  (1.8 
cents),  vHile  the  average  fare  per  mile  is  a half  penny  (1  cent). 

The  city  has  also  quadrupled  the  mileage  of  the  system,  greatly 
increased  the  frequency  of  the  service,  and  installed  an  up-to-date 
power  system  and  equipment.  The  rails  are  of  the  girder-groove 
pattern,  and  the  cars  of  the  double-deck  type. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  condition  of  the  employees  under  private 
management  was  a constant  source  of  trouble.  When  the  city  took 
over  the  plant,  wages  were  at  once  increased  and  the  hours  reduced. 
The  rate  of  v^ages  is  nov/  7d.  (14  cents)  per  hour,  with  a nine  and  a 
half  hour  day.  Two  free  uniforms  are  supplied  the  men  a year,  and 
one  week’s  holiday  is  given  on  fidl  pay.  The  city  has  established 
recreation  clubs  for  the  men,  with  a cafe,  games,  concerts,  lectures, 
and  reading  rooms. 

A definite  policy  has  also  been  adopted  for  the  correction  of  the 
housing  evil.  Under  powers  from  Parliament,  the  city  has  purchased 
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and  in  the  outskirts  and  erected  workingmen’s  dwellings  away  from 
lie  city  center.  The  uniform  fare  of  Id.  (2  cents)  tends  to  disperse 
copulation  rather  than  congest  it.  However,  under  the  system  of 
cringing  all  cars  to  the  center  of  the  city,  the  longest  ride  possible 
s but  3J  miles.  The  department  also  cooperates  with  the  school 
luthorities  and  sells  school  tickets  at  Jd.  (11  cents)  each.  These  are 
, applied  the  children  through  the  educational  department.  Free 
ickets  are  supplied  to  philanthropic  agencies  and  to  nurses,  while 
mnual  free  outings  are  given  the  poor  children  of  the  city. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  a great  increase  of  use  followed  municipaliza- 
:ion  and  the  introduction  of  electric  traction.  In  1901,  31,370,763 
cassengfers  were  carried.  Two  vears  later  the  numlcer  had  increased 
50  per  cent,  while  the  receipts  in  the  same  period  increased  from 
0133,795  ($651,113)  to  £206,860  ($1,006,681).  A considerable  in- 
crease in  mileage  had  taken  place  in  these  years.  From  1903  to  1905, 
lie  number  of  passengers  still  further  increased  to  63,952,000,  and  the 
yvoss  earnings  to  £212.852  ($1,181,839).  The  growth  of  the  system 
ill  car  miles  run,  passengers  carried,  and  traffic  receipts  from  tlie 
jpening  of  the  electric  lines  in  1899,  is  as  follows : 


CAR  MILES  RFX,  PASSENGERS  CARRIED.  AND  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  OF  SHEFFIELD 

TRAMWAYS.  1900  TO  1905. 


Year  ending  March  25 


.900  (n) 
.901.... 
902.... 
903-... 
.904.... 
9(B.... 


Car  miles 

Passengers 

Total 

run. 

carried. 

receipts. 

1,34.3,020 

19.209,714 

$427, 122 

2.315.347 

34, 370, 763 

&51,113 

3.791,993 

49,176,6.31 

933, 575 

4,777,146 

54.946.915 

1,006.684 

5,768,231 

61,450,993 

1.137,929 

6,049,899 

63. 952, 283 

1.181.839 

“ Electric  trams  began  operation  Sept.  5.  1S99. 


I Although  the  electric  system  has  been  in  complete  operation  less 
khan  three  years,  the  tramways  have  contributed  £66,139  ($321,865) 
in  relief  of  taxation,  while  .£231,557  ($1,111,172)  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  sinking  fund.  £53,771  ($261,677)  has  been  contributed  to  a 
reserve  or  iTiiewal  fund,  and  an  unappropriated  surplus  of  £15.565 
($221,712)  has  been  accumulated.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
interest  payments.  In  six  years'  time,  fully  one-half  of  which  was 
a period  of  construction,  the  city  has  earned  enough  at  Id.  and  Id. 
(1  and  2 cent)  fares  to  carry  the  undertaking  and  make  these  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  relief  of  taxation  and  the  improving 
of  the  financial  status  of  the  enterprise.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
'March  25,  1905,  the  financial  showing  of  the  undertaking  was  as 
follows : 


Total  receipts,  £212,852  ($1,181,839)  ; operating  expenses,  £163.283 
($791,617)  ; interest  on  capital,  street  improvements,  and  sinking- 
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fund  jiayinents,  £02,242  ($302,900),  lea^diig  a surplus  of  £17,327: 
($84,322). 

The  rates  of  fare  are  relatively  very  low,  even  below  those  of  Glas- , 
gow.  The  average  fare  is  0.903d.  (1.833  cents).  The  average  dis- ■ 
tance  traveled  for  Id.  (2  cents)  is  2.48  miles.  In  Bradford  it  is  1.7 1 
miles;  in  Glasgow  2.3  miles;  in  Leeds  1.70  miles;  in  Liverpool  2.38  ' 
miles;  in  Manchester  2.1  miles.  The  Id.  (1-cent)  fares  are  for  half- 1 
mile  distances. 

The  Sheffield  management  is  occasionally  criticised  by  other  man- 1 
agers  for  its  failure  to  set  aside  a sufficient  sum  for  depreciation. j 
This  matter  has  also  received  considerable  discussion  in  the  council 
chamber.  The  policy  of  the  department  differs  from  many  other 
large  cities  in  this  respect. 

The  reply  which  has  been  made  to  the  criticism  is  that  there  is 
no  need  of  writing  off  anything  for  depreciation  so  long  as  the  system  i 
is  maintained  at  its  original  efficiency  out  of  earnings,  wdrile  at  the 
same  time  the  debt  is  being  repaid  within  the  statutory  period  by 
contributions  to  the  sinking  fund.  Thus  the  general  repairs  and 
maintenance  charges  for  1905,  v/hich  appear  under  working  expenses, 
were  £37,132  ($180,703).  If  this  is  adequate,  and  the  allowances  for 
the  sinking  fund  are  continued,  as  they  must  be  under  the  law,  the  sys- 
tem will  come  into  the  hands  of  the  city  at  the  end  of  a generation  in  a 
state  of  efficiencv  and  free  from  all  indebtedness.  For  this  reason,  the 
tramway  committee  says,  there  is  no  necessity  for  further  allowances 
for  depreciation.  The  policy  of  the  management  is  to  give  the 
present  generation  the  advantage  of  lower  fares  rather  than  to  tax  it 
excessively  for  the  future. 

Inasmuch  as  considerable  criticism  of  the  Sheffield  svstem  has 
been  made  in  the  trade  journals,  misapprehension  is  likely  to  exist 
unless  further  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  English  standards 
are  very  different  from  American  standards.  For  when  it  is  said 
that  depreciation  allowances  are  inadequate  or  a deficit  is  shown  in, 
the  enterprise,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a legal  pro- 
vision requires  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  enterprise 
in  a period  approximating  thirty  years.  In  the  acceptance  of  Eng- 
lish criticism,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  same  standards  of  measurement. 

ELECTBIGITY  SUPPLY, 


The  public  supply  of  electricity  is  seen  under  disadvantageous 
conditions  in  Sheffield.  This  is  true  for  two  reasons.  The  city  has 
a private  gas  company  that  sells  gas  at  from  Is,  2d.  (28  cents)  to 
Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  This  competition  the- 
public  electric-lighting  plant  has  to  meet,  and  only  under  the  best! 
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possible  management  can  electricity  compete  with  gas  at  these  figures. 
Moreover,  the  city  tramways  have  their  own  poAver  plant  and  do 
not  purchase  from  the  electricity  department,  as  is  done  in  many 
other  municipalities.  In  the  second  place,  the  city  purchased  an 
inadequate  plant  from  a private  company.  It  paid  approximately 
$1,500,000  for  franchises,  good  will,  and  old  machinery,  from  which 
but  little  substantial  return  has  been  receiA’ed.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  management  is  a factor  of  prime  importance. 

The  plant  v.'as  purchased  as  a going  concern  in  1897.  IVitliin  the 
interA^ening  years  the  capital  expenditure  of  the  enterprise  has  been 
increased  to  £801,527  ($3,915,231).  During  the  same  period  the  earn- 
ings liaA'e  gTown  from  £19,039  ($92,653)  to  £59,396  ($289,051).  This 
has  been  achieA^ed  by  extending  the  siijiply  whereA'er  the  prospect  of 
sufficient  reA^enue  AA  arranted  it. 

In  1905  the  working  or  operating  cost  per  kiloAvatt  hour  was 
0.86d.  (1.75  cents). 

IVhen  the  plant  was  taken  OA’er  in  1897  the  rates  charged  the  small 
consumer  for  lighting  AA’ere  reduced  20  per  cent,  or  from  5 to  Id. 
(10  to  8 cents)  per  unit,  while  additional  special  discounts  were 
alloAved  larger  consumers.  The  present  rate  for  power  is  Id.  (2 
cents)  per  kilowatt  hour,  but  the  discounts  allowed  large  consumers 
reduce  this  price  to  0.6d.  (1.2  cents). 

The  department  maintains  a corps  of  skilled  engineers,  who  caiiA^ass 
the  citA"  for  consumers.  Houses  are  AA'ired.  meters  installed  in  fac- 
lories,  and  the  services  of  a consulting  engineer  furnished  in  the 
remodeling  of  a plant.  The  department  rents  poAver  motors,  and  in 
eA-'ery  possible  way  stimulates  use  among  all  classes.  In  addition  to 
this  it  has  a lar^e  f actor a'  and  store  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
fittings,  transformers,  radiators,  stoves,  lamps,  etc.  It  wires  and 
keeps  fittings  in  repair  and  does  85  per  cent  of  the  electrical  work  of 
the  citA^ 

The  plant' is  just  reaching  a point  Avhere  the  deA^elopment  and  edu- 
cational AYork  has  begun  to  yield  its  proper  returns,  and  Avhile  the  net 
receipts  (gross  receipts  less  operating  expenses)  for  the  year  1905 
were  hut  £12,105  ($206,361)  or  5.27  per  cent  of  the  capital  iiiA’ested, 
the  future  giA^es  promise  of  rapid  growth  in  the  returns. 


GAS  SUPPLY. 

Sheffield  is  especially  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
a priAuite  gas  company  which  competes  Augorously  with  the  city’s 
electric-lighting  plant  and  at  the  same  tune  is  apparently  giAung 
satisfactory  seiwice  to  the  public,  for  it  supplies  the  cheapest  gas  of 
aiiA’  public  or  inuAuite  plant  in  the  lara*e  cities  of  the  United  Kino-dom. 
The  anomaly  is  the  greater  inasmuch  as  the  compaiiA^  is  earning  10 
per  cent  diAudends  on  its  capital  stock,  and  has  been  for  thirty  or 
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forty  3^ears.  It  supplies  gas  at  so  low  a rate  that  the  city  can  not 
afford  to  light  its  own  streets  with  electricity  from  its  own  lighting 
plant. 

The  charter  of  the  company  from  Parliament  indicates  the  sort 
of  supervision  to  which  the  franchise  corporation  in  Great  P>ritain 
is  subject.  Like  all  similar  enterprises  the  company  acts  under  a 
special  charter  as  well  as  the  general  orders  of  Parliament.  It  can 
not  water  its  stock  at  all.  Its  capital  account  represents  actual  invest- 
ment in  the  plant.  When  it  plans  a new  extension  or  development 
it  can  not  pay  for  it  out  of  the  earnings.  It  must  do  so  through 
the  sale  of  stock  or  debentures  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction. 
If  any  premium  is  realized  on  the  sale  the  premium  must  be  put 
into  the  capital  account  and  can  not  be  distributed  as  a dividend. 
The  stock  originally  issued  by  the  company  is  entitled  to  earn  10 
per  cent  dividends.  The  debenture  bonds  or  stocks  issued  for  exten- 
sions yield  only  4 per  cent  interest.  This  stock  now  sells  on  a 34  per 
cent  basis. 

Whenever  the  earnings  of  the  company,  after  the  deduction  of 
interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  original  capital, 
the  price  of  gas  to  the  consumer  must  be  reduced.  As  the  earnings 
of  the  company  have  been  growing  with  great  rapidity,  the  price  of 
gas  has  been  rapidly  reduced.  The  amount  of  gas  sold,  capital  in- 
vested, capital  invested  per  thousand  cubic  feet  produced,  and  price 
of  gas  for  the  years  from  1870  to  1904,  according  to  a statement 
furnished  by  the  manager,  were  as  follows : 


AMOUNT  OF  GAS  SOLD,  CAPITAL  INVESTED,  AND  PRICE  OP  GAS  CHARGED  BY 
SHEFFIELD  UNITED  GASLIGHT  COMPANY,  1870  TO  1904. 


Year. 

Cubic  feet  of 
gas  sold. 

Capital  invested. 

Price  of  gas  per 
1,000  cubic  feet. 

Total. 

Per  1,000 
cubic  feet 
of  gas  sold. 

1870  

588, 226, 000 

1.014.533.000 

1.737.547.000 

2.680.306.000 

2.745.565.000 

$1,674,334 
2,522,915 
3,236,334 
4, 422, 700 
4,565,692 

$2.85 

2.49 

1.86 

1. 65 

1.66 

$0. 75 

$0.61  $0.57  .53 

. 53  . 49  . 45 

.45  .41  .37 

.41  .37  .32 

1880  

1890 

1900 

1804 

Since  March  31,  1905,  the  rate  has  been  Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  for  ordinary  domestic  use;  and  Is.  2d.  (28  cents) 
for  public  lighting,  gas  engines,  and  large  consumers.  Despite  the 
constant  reduction,  the  regular  10  per  cent  dividend  on  the  capital 
has  never  been  omitted. 

The  company  supplies  an  area  of  about  135  square  miles  with  528 
miles  of  mains.  Its  consumers  number  76,000.  The  loss  from  leak- 
age in  1904  was  only  5.23  per  cent. 

Like  the  gas  undertakings  which  are  under  municipal  manage- 
ment, the  Sheffield  company  promotes  the  use  of  gas  stoves  and  man- 
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ties  on  easy  payments  or  on  rental.  The  employees  of  the  compaii}^ 
call  upon  consumers  every  fortnight,  clean  the  burners,  globes,  and 
chimneys,  renew  the  mantles,  and  relieve  the  consumer  of  the  details 
of  this  care. 

The  cost  of  coal  in  1901  was  Ts.  6d.  ($1.83)  per  ton.  This,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  repaid  to  the  company  from  the  sales  of  coke, 
tar,  ammonia,  and  other  residuals,  from  Avhich  8s.  9d.  ($2.13)  a ton 
was  realized.  In  addition  to  that,  10,119  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  ob- 
tained from  every  ton  of  coal,  which,  at  Is.  5d.  (31^  cents),  the  aver- 
age price  paid  by  all  consumers,  was  equivalent  to  11s.  9d.  ($3.59) 
more.  The  candlepower  of  the  gas  was  17.5. 

An  examination  of  the  revenue  account  for  the  half  year  ending 
June  30,  1905,  shows  the  following  receipts  and  expenditures: 


Receipts ; 

Sale  of  gas $525,  499 

Residual  products 285,  742 

Rents,  etc 0,  078 


Total  817, 319 

Expenditures : 

Manufacture  of  gas 445,  952 

Distribution  of  gas G4,  121 

Rents,  rates,  and  taxes 45,  477 

Total  555, 550 

Net  receipts 2G1,  769 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  water  supply  of  Sheffield  was  taken  over  by  the  city  in  1888 
from  a private  company.  It  was  acquired  on  the  basis  of  a capitali- 
zation of  the  net  earnings.  The  supply  is  obtained  by  impounding 
in  upland  gathering  grounds  some  distance  from  the  city.  The 
water  is  delivered  by  gravitation,  and  no  pumping  station  is  main- 
tained. 

The  manager  says  that  the  transfer  from  private  to  public  opera- 
tion has  produced  the  following  results:  (1)  A reduction  in  the 
water  rates  of  20  per  cent;  (2)  the  cit}^  has  given  free  water  supply 
to  all  public  enterprises;  (3)  the  undertaking  has  provided  for  the 
interest  charge  on  all  new  work;  (1)  it  has  earned  a sufficient  rev- 
enue to  pay  £163,569  ($796,009)  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  and 
(5)  it  has  also  accumulated  a reserve  fund  out  of  earnings  of  £134,119 
($652,690). 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

The  city  of  Birmingham  acquired  the  ownership  of  its  water 
supply  in  1831;  it  took  over  its  gas  in  1875,  and  assumed  the  elec- 
tricity and  tramway  undertakings  but  recently.  The  tramways  are 
still  but  partially  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  as  all  the  leases  or  fran- 
chises have  not  expired.  Birmingham  was  a pioneer  in  many 
municipal  matters,  notably  in  its  slum  clearance  and  housing 
schemes.  It  is  an  industrial  city  with  a population  approximating 
535,000. 

TS,  AM  WAYS. 

Birmingham  constructed  33J  miles  of  tramway  lines  under  the 
act  of  1870.  The  tracks  were  leased  to  private  companies  which 
operated  them  under  agreements  to  pay  the  city  an  annual  sum  in 
the  form  of  rental  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment 
and  also  to  repay  the  entire  cost  of  the  system  in  twenty-one  years. 
Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  first  lease  December  31,  1903,  munici- 
pal operation  was  discussed,  and  finally  decided  upon  by  the  town 
council.  PoAvers  Avere  then  obtained  from  Parliament  to  take  over 
the  tramAvay  undertaking  as  rapidly  as  the  leases  expired,  and  to 
open  additional  routes  which  Avill  bring  the  lines  Avithin  the  city  up 
to  60  or  70  miles.  Many  of  the  leases  Avill  expire  January  1,  1907, 
free  from  any  indebtedness.  In  the  meantime  all  of  the  lines  Avithin 
the  city  are  being  electrically  equipped. 

The  experience  of  Birmingham  is  unique  in  tAvo  respects.  The 
rentals  from  the  private  companies  for  the  use  of  the  tracks  during 
the  years  of  their  operation  Avere  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  charges 
against  the  traniAvay  debts,  and  also  to  repay  the  entire  capital 
expenditure  for  traniAvay  construction.  Thus  the  city  came  into 
possession  of  a system  of  tracks  at  no  cost  to  itself.  These  tracks 
were  of  little  A^alue,  hoAAmver,  because  the  lines  had  been  Avorked  as 
horse,  steam,  and  cable  roads,  and  as  the  city  decided  to  replace 
these  Avith  overhead  electric  traction,  the  tracks  had  to  be  relaid  and 
the  system  rebuilt.  At  the  same  time  the  city  refused  to  buy  the 
working  equipment  of  the  private  companies,  Avhich  in  other  toAvns 
has  sometimes  been  taken  over  by  the  authorities  at  a A^aluation 
and  then  throAvn  upon  the  scrap  heap,  through  the  substitution  of 
electric  poAver. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  first  lease  adA^antageous  proposals  Avere 
made  to  the  city  by  a private  company  for  the  surrender  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  leases  and  the  granting  of  a neAv  one  in  their  stead  to  run 
for  tAventy-four  years.  The  company  proposed,  on  condition  that 
the  municipality  should  equip  the  system  for  overhead  traction — 

1.  To  pay  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  on  the  cost  of  the 
equipment. 
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2.  To  pay  as  rental  £12,000  ($58,308)  per  annum  during  the  first 
three  years;  7^  per  cent  of  the  gi’oss  ea’rnings  with  a miniinum  of 
£21,000  ($102,197)  per  annum  during  the  next  fiye  years,  and  15 
per  cent  of  the  earnings  with  a minimum  of  £33.000  ($100,595)  per 
annum  during  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Out  of  this  fund  the 
city  was  to  maintain  the  lines.  It  was  also  to  supply  current  from 
tlie  municipal  lighting  jilant  at  an  agreed  price. 

Another  offer  was  receiyed  eyen  more  adyantageous  than  che 
aboye.  but  both  were  finally  refected,  and  on  January  1,  1901.  the  city 
began  the  operation  of  1 mile  of  track  with  oyerhead  traction. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  town  clerk,  the  reasons  yrhich  led  to 
this  action  were : 


1.  The  corporation  [that  is.  the  city]  thereby  obtained  complete 
control  of  their  streets. 

2.  Greater  facilities  could  be  giyen  to  the  trayeling  public,  and  the 
profit  deriyed  from  the  working  would  benefit  the  rate  payers. 

3.  Improyed  conditions  of  labor. 

The  report  of  the  first  fifteen  months  of  operation  of  the  single  mile 
of  track  shows  a capital  expenditure  for  permanent  way.  cars,  and 
sites  for  dejiots  and  car  sheds  of  £68.691  ($331.2991.  A large  part  of 
this  was  in  anticipation  of  further  extensions  when  other  lines  are 
taken  oyer  upon  the  expiration  of  the  leases. 

The  gross  earnings  of  a single  mile  of  system  for  the  twelye  months 
ending  March  31,  1905.  were  £19.102  ($92,960).  and  the  operating 
cost  was  £10.338  ($50,310).  leaying  gross  profits  of  £8.761  ($12,650) 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  and  general 
reserye.  There  were  1.709.798  passengers  carried,  at  an  ayerage  fare 
of  0.86d.  (1.71  cents).  The  earnings  per  car  mile  were  11.5d.  (29.1 
cents).  There  are  no  zones,  the  uniform  rate  of  fare  l>eing  Id.  (2 
cents),  except  on  workmen's  cars,  where  a slightly  lower  rate  is  in 
force. 

As  in  a number  of  other  cities,  the  tramway  undertaking  does  not 

C C_T' 

supply  its  own  power,  but  purchases  it  from  the  electricity  depart- 
ment, which  is  also  under  municipal  control. 


GAS. 

The  gas  supply  at  Birmingham  was  acquired  in  1875  by  purchase 
from  priwite  companies.  It  is  one  of  the  best  public  gas  undertakings 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Birmingham  not  only  supplies  its  own 
population,  but  has  extended  its  mains  into  many  of  the  outlying 
towns,  the  population  seryed  being  in  excess  of  700.000. 

The  gas  committee  has  pursued  an  energetic  policy  of  extending 
the  use  of  gas  among  all  classes  of  citizens.  This  is  accomplished  by 
charging  a low  price,  which  at  the  present  time  ranges  from  Is.  lOd. 
(15  cents)  to  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  according  to 
the  consumption,  less  a cash  discount  of  5 per  cent.  For  public  light- 
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ing  a charge  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per  thousand  cubic  feet  is  made.  The 
average  net  price  which  the  city  receives  from  all  classes  is  2s.  l^d. 
(52  cents)  per  thousand. 

By  various  devices  gas  has  been  brought  to  the  very  poor.  Cook- 
ing ranges  are  installed,  either  on  rental  or  on  sale.  To  those  who 
can  not  make  payment  for  gas  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  are  too  poor 
to  install  fixtures,  prepayment  meters  are  supplied,  by  means  of 
which  on  the  insertion  of  a penny  (2  cents)  in  the  slot  enough  gas  is 
released  for  immediate  use.  The  gas  department  also  installs  fix- 
turas  for  house  lighting.  By  these  means  over  36,000  connections 
iiave  been  made  which  would  probably  not  have  been  secured,  while 
the  demand  for  installations  is  at  the  rate  of  500  per  month.  Twenty 
thousand  cooking  stoves  are  supplied  and  in  use  in  the  city. 

The  present  ratio  of  consumers  to  the  entire  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory served  is  as  one  is  to  seven.  The  result  of  this  widespread  use 
is  greatly  increased  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

The  capital  account  of  the  plant  March  31,  1905,  was  as  folloivs : 


Capital  invested ^12,  491,  838 

Sinking  fund  repaid  out  of  earnings 3.  G8G,  018 

Outstanding  debt  of  undertaking 10,  912,  586 

The  financial  operations  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1905,  were 
as  follows: 

Gross  receipts ^4,  269,  093 

Operating  expenses 3,  427,  972 


Net  receipts  (gross  receipts  less  operating  expenses) 841,  121 

Interest  payments 407,  467 

Kedemption  of  debt 182,  903 


During  the  year  the  plant  contributed  the  sum  of  £54,526  ($265,351) 
to  the  relief  of  taxation,  and  the  sum  of  £14,963  ($72,817)  in  aid  of 
public  lighting. 

There  were  6,293,810,600  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  during  the  year,  of 
16.36  candlepower.  The  cost  of  coal  tvas  10s.  IJd.  ($2.46)  a ton,  and 
the  production  of  gas  per  ton  was  10,497  cubic  feet,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5  worth  of  gas.  The  residuals  and  by-products  sold  real- 
ized £197,184  ($959,596).  This  was  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
revenue  of  the  plant,  and  approximately  three-fifths  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  coal  carbonized. 

ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY. 

The  electricity  supply  was  acquired  by  Birmingham  from  a private 
company  in  1900.  The  franchises  or  working  powers  had  been 
granted  in  1891  and  had  many  years  to  run  before  their  expiration. 
Under  the  acts  of  Parliament  the  city  could  only  acquire  the  under- 
taking by  agreement  with  the  company,  and  in  consequence  had  to 
pay  a large  sum  for  the  franchise.  The  total  price  paid  was  £420,000 
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($2,043,930),  which  was  obtained  by  capitalizing  the  revenues  of  the 
undertaking.  The  capital  cost  of  the  plant  to  that  time  was  but 
£219,000  ($1,065,764),  and  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  franchise 
was,  therefore,  £201,000  ($978,167).  This  excessive  capitalization  has 
been  a serious  burden  upon  the  plant.  Extensive  additions  have  also 
been  required,  while  the  subsequent  purchase  of  the  tramway  under- 
takings led  the  electricity  committee  to  erect  a large  power  plant. 

The  total  capital  cost  of  the  plant  up  to  March  31,  1905,  was 
£665,424  ($3,238,286),  which  sum  has,  however,  been  reduced  by 
sinking-fund  payments  to  the  extent  of  £39.562  ($192,528). 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1905,  the  financial  operations 


were  as  follows : 

Gross  receipts S3-I1.  769 

Operating  expenses 149, 1ST 


Net  receipts  (gross  receipts  less  operating  expenses) 192,  5S2 

The  net  receipts  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Interest $90,  415 

Redemption  of  debt 49,  662 

Reserve  fund 52.  505 


The  average  price  charged  for  service  was  3.98d.  (8.08  cents)  for 
private  lighting  and  1.82d.  (3.69  cents)  for  power,  while  the  average 
working  cost  per  unit  was  1.58d.  (3.21  cents). 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

Like  the  cities  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  IManchester,  Birming- 
ham has  been  compelled  to  go  a great  distance  in  order  to  secure  an 
adequate  water  supply.  Except  in  Boston  and  Xew  York,  there  is 
nothing  in  America  to  compare  with  the  big  water  undertakings  of 
Great  Britain.  From  the  absence  of  big  inland  lakes  or  pure  rivers, 
the  cities  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  natural  impounding  reservoirs 
for  supply.  Birmingham,  like  Liverpool,  has  gone  to  Males  and 
acquired  immense  reservoirs,  some  70  miles  away.  From  this  source 
the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  city  in  aqueducts.  This  latter  project 
has  onlv  recentlv  been  carried  throuofh  at  a cost  of  £5,620,150 
($27,350,460).  The  total  outlay  of  the  entire  system,  however,  is 
£7.856.527  ($38,233,789). 

The  revenue  account  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1905,  was  as 


follows : 

Gross  receipts $1,  316,  763 

Operating  expenses 514,  233 


Net  receipts  (gross  receipts  less  operating  expenses) 802,530 


Inasmuch  as  the  interest  charges  on  the  investment  alone  amount 
to  £244,938  ($1,191,991)  a big  deficit  exists  which  has  to  be  made 
good  from  taxation  and  other  sources. 
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APPE2JBIX  A. 

CHARGEvS  FOR  GAS,  WATER,  AND  ELECTRICITY  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES, 

1904-5. 

[Compiled  l)y  .Tames  Carter,  borough  treasurer,  Preston.] 


Town. 

Popu- 

lation 

(1901). 

An- 
nual 
'charge 
for  wa- 
ter 
used 
for  do- 
mestic 
pur- 
poses 
in  a 
house 
rent- 
ing for 
£15 
($73). 

Net 
charge 
for 
1,000 
cubic 
feet  of 
gas. 

Maxi- 
mum 
charge 
per  kil- 
o w att 
hour 
for 
elec- 
tricity. 

Accrington 

43,095 

$5. 48 

$0. 6793 

SO.  0811 

Ashton  - under- 
Lyne 

43,890 

6.99 

.5678 

.0811 

Bacut)(a) ..... 

22, 505 
57, 586 

5.48 

b . 7908 

Barrow  - in -Fur- 
ness   

3.70 

.6084 

. 1217 

Bath  

49,817 

3. 65 

t> . 5070 

.1014 

Belfast.  

348,965 

4.87 

.4867 

.1217 

Birkenhead 

110,915 

3.04 

.6084 

.1014 

Blackburn 

127,628 

5. 84 

.7503 

.1217 

Blackpool 

47,346 

5.48 

. 5678 

.1622 

Bolton  ..  

168,215 

4.62 

.6034 

.0811 

Bootle 

58,556 

2.  74 

. 5800 

. 0760 

Bournemouth  ... 

47,003 

&3. 35 

b . 7300 

.1217 

Bradford  

279,767 

5.48 

c . 5070 

.0811 

.Brighouse  . 

21,735 

3.65 

.6692 

.1217 

Brighton 

123, 478 

2. 74 

b . 7097 

.1419 

Bristol 

328,945 

97,043 

. 5273 

.1014 

Burnley  ....  .. 

3.65 

. 5475 

.0811 

Burton-on-Trent 

50, 386 

5.  25 

.6286 

.1217 

Bury . 

58,029 

7. 30 

. 4461 

.1217 

Cardiff 

164,333 

4.44 

b . 6692 

.1419 

Carl  sle  

45, 478 

3.  65 

. 5475 

. 1014 

Cheltenham  

49,439 

3.65 

b . 5395 

.1115 

Chester...  . ..  . 

36, 281 

&6.08 

b . 7300 

.0912 

Coventry  ..  

69, 978 

4.38 

. 6034 

.1217 

Croydon 

133,895 

4.44 

d . 6288 

.1622 

Darlington  ...  .. 

44,496 

4.71 

. 4867 

.1622 

Darwen 

33, 211 

5. 78 

.6530 

.0912 

Devohport 

70, 437 

4. 26 

.6084 

.0912 

Dewsbury  ..... 

28,050 

4. 38 

.7097 

. 1217 

Derby . 

105,912 

4. 56 

b . 6084 

.1217 

Dudley. 

48,809 

(C 

(b) 

.1217 

Eastbourne  («)... 

43, 337 

3.65 

.6489 

.1217 

East  Ham...  

98,018 

&4.11 

b . 7097 

.1217 

Exeter . 

46, 940 

3. 65 

b . 7300 

.1014 

Gateshead 

109, 888 

4.62 

.4380 

.1419 

Halifax 

104,936 

5. 37 

.4968 

.0811 

Hastings. 

65,528 

4.87 

.7300 

.1217 

Hey  wood  ...  

27, 461 

7.30 

. 6895 

.1217 

Huddersfield 

95,017 

6.08 

.6387 

.0912 

Islington 

334,991 

3. 89 

.6590 

.1419 

Kensington  

176, 628 

&2. 89 

b . 7300 

&.1115 

King's  Lynn 

20, 289 

3. 80 

b . 8517 

.1014 

Kingston  - upon  - 
Hull 

240,259 

3. 65 

.6084 

.1014 

Lancaster.. 

40, 329 

4.87 

.4867 

.1014 

Leamington 

26,888 

2. 74 

.6084 

.1217 

Town. 

Popu- 

lation 

(1901). 

An- 
nual 
charge 
for  wa- 
ter 
used 
for  do- 
mestic 
pur- 
poses 
in  a 
house 
rent- 
ing for 
£15 
($73). 

Net 
charge 
for 
1,000 
cubic 
feet  of 
gas. 

Maxi- 
mum 
charge 
per  kil- 
owatt 
hour 
for 
elec- 
tricity. 

! Leeds  .. 

428,968 

$3. 65 

$0. 5475 

$0. 0811 

Leicester 

211,579 

4.26 

. 5678 

.0811 

Lincoln  

48,784 

3. 65 

.5070 

. 1622 

Liverpool  

684,947 
34, 635 

1.83 

.0760 

Maccresfield... 

4. 56 

.6084 

Manchester 

543,872 

2.43 

.5678 

.1115 

Middlesbrough 

91,302 

4.56 

.5881 

.1217 

Nelson 

32,816 

4.58 

.6692 

.0912 

Newcastle 

215,328 

87,021 

(b) 

3.65 

.4380 

Northampton  _ 

.5273 

.1217 

Norwich 

111, 733 

5.32 

.7908 

.1014 

Nottingham. 

239, 743 

3.95 

.6489 

.1014 

Oldham 

137,246 

5.48 

.5475 

. 0811 

Oxford 

49,413 

3. 95 

b . 7300 

b . 1217 

Plymouth 

107,636 

3.41 

. 4258 

.0811 

Portsmouth ... 

188, 133 

3.89 

.5878 

. 0912 

Preston 

112,989 

4.26 

b . 7198 

b . 1419 

Reading  

72,217 

3.29 

.6895 

.1217 

Rochdale 

83,114 

7.30 

d . 6185 

. 1217 

Rotherham 

54,349 

5.78 

rf.6387 

.0912 

St.  Helens. - .. 

84,410 

3.80 

. 5475 

.0912 

Sal  ford 

220, 957 

3.35 

. 5171 

. 0709 

Southampton  . 

104  ,'824 

3. 35 

. 7300 

.0912 

Southport . . . . 

48,087 

5.48 

. 6185 

. 1217 

South  Shields. 

97, 263 

3.88 

.6895 

.1419 

Stafford 

20,894 

3.&5 

.5881 

.1014 

Stalybridge  ... 

27,674 

6.08 

. 5678 

.0811 

Stockport 

Stockton-on- 

78,897 

5.48 

.6084 

.1014 

Tees .-.  . 

51,478 

5.02 

.5475 

.1217 

Sunderland  ... 

146,077 

3.65 

.4663 

. 1014 

Swansea 

Tunbridge 

94, 537 

4.02 

. 6895 

.1217 

Wells 

33,388 

4.64 

.7800 

.1217 

Tynemouth  ... 

51, 366 

4. 56 

. 5273 

.1014 

Wakefield 

41,544 

5.32 

.6084 

.0811 

Warrington... 
West  Brom- 

64, 242 

4.38 

.6084 

.1217 

wich  ... 

West  Hartle- 

65, 175 

4.38 

.6084 

.0912 

pool 

62,627 

5.48 

. 5009 

.0811 

Westminster.. 

183,011 

2.92 

.7300 

b . 1217 

Widnes 

28,580 
60, 764 

3.  45 

rf.3041 

Wigan 

W ol  verhamp  - 

3.95 

.6692 

.1014 

ton 

94, 187 

4.56 

b . 6084 

.1014 

York 

77,914 

3.50 

. 5273 

.1115 

“ Charged  on  gross  rental. 


Private  company. 


« Gross  charge. 


^ Average  charge. 
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APPE2QT)IX  E. 

ANALYST OF  PUBLIC  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  ACCOUNTS  OF  VARIOUS 

CITIES,  1003-4. 


[From  the  Municipal  Journal  for  August  4,  1905.] 


Citv. 

Popula- 

tion 

served. 

Date 

started. 

Length 
of  street 
route. 

Gauge. 

Total 

capital 

outlay. 

Passen- 
gers car- 
ried. 

Car  miles 
run. 

Aberdeen .. 

165,00Ct 

Aug.,  1898 

Miles. 

14.14 

Ft.  in. 
i 84 

$1,530,062 

15,538,167 

I..379. 723 

A vr  - - 

33.0CO 

Sept.,  ia)l 

5.69 

4 84 

349,293 

3.:316,380 

:3>3, 945 

Birkenhead - 

113,300 

Feb.,  1901 

13.52 

4 84 

1.683.614 

11.327.93? 

1.  :349. 701 

Blacknool  -- 

50,000 

1885 

9.62 

4 84 

1,300.222 

6.:357.218 

7:35,103 

Blackbmm.. . - 

188,000 

1887 

14. 13 

4 0 

1.558.268 

7. 742. 692 

951,484 

Bolton  - 

171,100 

Jan..  laO 

25. 13 

4 84 

2.4.55.193 

19. 895. 496 

2.188.0:30 

Bournemouth  . 

60,(00 

July.  iai2 

12. 25 

3 6 

1,254.642 

9. 363. 985 

1.022,164 

Bradford - 

3^,(KiO 

Julv,  1898 

48.52 

4 0 

3,981.795 

39. 639. 414 

4.  .546. 942 

Brighton 

123.500 

Nov.,  1901 

9. 95 

3 6 

1.181.640 

10. 999. 046 

1. 151. 477 

Burnlev 

154.000 

Dec.,  1901 

10.  77 

4 0 

858. 782 

7. 514. 063 

896.397 

Burton-on-Trent 

52,0)0 

Ausr..  ia)3 

5.74 

3 6 

401.486 

2. 566. 1:34 

282.378 

Cardiff - 

168,  OX) 
39,000 

Mav,  ia>2 

14.63 

4 84 

3. 344.  -m 

23. 574. 204 

2. 643. 762 

Chester . 

Apr.*  iai3 

2.50 

3 6' 

321. 666 

2.(a>2.835 

26<0. 785 

Darwen 

4*0.000 

Oct.,  lea) 

4.36 

4 0 

385, 777 

2.236,102 

253.  :345 

Dover . 

42.  (KX) 

Sept..  1897 

3.00 

3 6 

20:3.663 

2.871.332 

280.901 

Dundee  - 

163,000 

Julv,  1900 

12.65 

4 84 

1,281.749 

11.42).  985 

942.969 

East  Ham 

104,000 

50,000 

June,  1901 
Jan.,  me 

6.82 

4 84 

659. 854 

12. 950. 269 

807.  (X»2 

Farnworth- - 

4.33 

4 84 

212.647 

1.532.293 

242.5.24 

Glasgow — -- 

1.000,000 

Julv.  1894 

70. 34 

4 7i 

10.257,998 

188.  %2, 610 

16,291.082 

Halifax 

16.8.000 

June,  1898 

33.41 

3 6 

1. 666.582 

16.322.059 

1. 387. 885 

Huddersfield . 

lOO.OitO 

Feb.,  1901 

28.  a) 

4 7f 

2,ai3.645 

11.899.287 

l.&32,aX) 

Hull. 

248,0(41 

Julv.  1899 

13.60 

4 84 

1, 868. 624 

24. 22).  718 

2.512,821 

Hford  - 

52.000 

Mar..  1903 

6. 50 

4 84 

646.631 

5. 274. 025 

577. 034 

Kirkcaldy  . 

34.1(0 

Feb.,  1963 

5. 25 

3 6 

383.144 

2.770.936 

301.779 

Lancaster .. 

40,300 

Jan..  1903 

3. 41 

4 84 

1:32.403 

1, 0i 9. ( ( 2 

1.53.692 

Leeds  

446,400 

Feb..  1894 

4:2.51 

4 84 

5.301.970 

ao.  739. 234 

6,091.437 

Liverxx)ol  

760,000 

1868 

57.  (VO 

4 84 

9, 088. 650 

113.  (B7, 234 

11,734,838 

Manchester 

750,  ao 

Jtme.  1901 

79.49 

4 84 

7.:>29.7:31 

120. 772.368 

13, 7.59,071 

Xelson.. - 

36.  ao 

Feb.,  iai3 

2.74 

4 0 

148.:394 

1. 420. 759 

171.1^ 

X e wcastle-on-Tvne 

257,  <XO 

Dec.,  latl 

23.36 

4 84 

5.1:31.690 

89. 715. 120 

4,059.9:07 

Newport- 

76.000 

Apr.,  1963 

8.5.) 

4 84 

799.172 

4.47:3.411 

6a5.ax) 

Nottingham  

240.000 

Jan.,  1901 

16.25 

4 84 

2.  724. 452 

27. 876, 889 

2,512.a.0 

Oldham 

lOO.O'OO 

Dec.,  1900 

17.93 

4 84 

2,103.243 

12.968.880 

1. 420.  455 

Portsmouth 

198.  (XO 

Sept..iail 

14.50 

4 

3.087.337 

18.204.426 

1,828,193 

Koohdaie 

86,  ax) 

Mav.  1902 

3.96 

4 84 

4)05.  798 

1.1.56,300 

194, 490 

Eotherham  . 

.58.0(0 

Jan..  iai3 

8.33 

4 84 

514.691 

4. 914. 479 

525. 840 

Salford 

ato.ooo 

Oct..  1901 

32.50 

4 84 

2.487.609 

33. 9.56. 405 

4, 726. 446 

Sheflield  . . 

425,  ao 

1872 

32.5) 

4 84 

4.800.640 

61. 450. 99:3 

5,768.231 

Southampton .. 

107.800 

Julv,  1898 

9.72 

4 84 

966. 5'9 

9,8a0.9.52 

1,144.350 

Southport 

49.  ax) 

June.  19  0 

8.42 

4 84 

576. 018 

3. 8:37. 2*08 

431.019 

Stockijort . - 

110,000 

Aug..  1901 

12.27 

4 84 

6'^2.653 

3. 170, 8.54 

606, 476 

Sunderland 

158,  ax» 

June,  1900 

10. 92 

4 84 

1.349,188 

14.848.958 

1,4:33. 463 

Sv  alias  ev 

56,5a) 

Mar.,  ia>2 

8.48 

4 84 

622,664 

6,  .564. 493 

157. 688 

Warrington . 

80,  (XX) 

Apr.,  1902 

6.42 

4 84 

460, 191 

3.940.8(5 

41 9, 036 

Wolverhampton  

94,200 

Mar..  1902 

7.3:3 

3 6 

894.657 

4.. 555. 4:35 

507,  .527 

Yarmouth 

51,250 

June,  1902 

3.59 

3 6 

214. 651 

1,611,699 

222,350 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PUBLIC  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  ACCOUNTS  OF  VARIOUS 

CITIES,  1903-4. 


[From  the  Municipal  Journal  for  August  4,  1905.] 


City. 


Aberdeen 

Ayr 

Birkenhead 

Blackpool- 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bournemouth . . . 

Bradford - 

Brighton  - 

Burnley 

Burton-on-Trent 

Cardiff-- 

Chester 

Darwen- 

Dover 

Dundee 

East  Ham 

Farnworth 

Glasgow 

Halifax 

Huddersfield 

Hull 

Ilford 

Kirkcaldy 

Lancaster 

Leeds  - 

Liverpool- 

Manchester 

N elson 

Newcastle  - on- 

Tyne 

Newport 

N ottingham 

Oldham.- 

Portsmouth 

Rochdale 

Rotherham  

Salford 

Sheffield 

Southampton  ... 

Southport 

Stockport 

Sunderland 

Wallasey 

Warrington 

W olverhampton 
Yarmouth 


Total 

re- 

ceipts. 


Working  ex- 
penses. 


Net  receipts. 


Am’t. 


Per 

cent 

of 

re- 

c’pts. 


Am’t. 


Per 

cent 

of 

cap- 

ital. 


Inter- 

est 

chg’s 

and 

lease 

rent- 

als. 


Re- 
pay- 
ment 
chg’s 
(sink- 
ing 
fund) . 


Surplus 
( + ) or 
defi- 
cit (-). 


Provi- 
sion for 
depre- 
ciation 
and  re- 
serve. 


Con- 
tribu- 
tion to 
relief 
of  tax- 
ation. 


$311,801 
69, 756 
272, 261 
204, 690 
217, 445 
462, 785 
264, 723 
960,832 
225,144 
212,851 
58, 120 
511,065 
43,390 
60,204 
57, 616 
216, 253 
171, 792 
36,431 
3,527,487 
332, 329 
320, 619 
492,777 
112,991 
49,586 
20, 396 
1,389,521 
2,610,361 
2,977,719 
22,653 


$180,323 
37,092 
169,101 
135,644 
142,924 
266, 276 
147,338 
631, 206 
196,393 
149, 129 
43, 404 
318,031 
25, 948 
40,942 
42, 407 
138, 798 
118,071 
23, 603 
1, 736,464 
247,014 
168,697 
307,534 
66,029 
37,098 
22,649 
757, 218 
1,63.3,299 
1,910,121 
17,339 


68 

53 

62 

66 

66 

58 

68 

69 
87 

70 
75 
62 
60 
68 
74 

64 
69 

65 
49 

74 
53 
62 
58 

75 
111 

55 

63 

64 
77 


$131, 478 
32, 664 
103, 160 
69,046 
74,521 
196,509 
117, 386 
299, 626 
28,751 
63, 722 
14, 716 
193,034 
17,442 
19, 262 
15, 208 
77, 455 
53, 721 
12,828 
1,791,023 
85, 315 
151,922 
185,243 
46,962 
12, 487 
0 2,253 
612,303 
977,062 
1,087,598 
5, 314 


8.59 

9.35 

6.13 
5.31 

4.  78 
8.00 

9.36 
7.52 
2.43 

7.42 
3.  67 

5.  77 

5.42 
4.99 
7.47 
6.04 

8.14 
6.03 

17.46 

5.12 

7.58 

9.91 

7.26 

3.26 


11.36 
10.  77 
14.77 
3.58 


$50,558 
11,203 
51,283 
40, 986 
42,913 
59,532 
44, 047 
tt234,415 
35, 034 
29,841 
7,460 
93,529 
9, 860 
11,733 
alO, 731 
33,2i'2 
28,255 
15,713 
313,286 
48, 456 
66,340 
48,334 
14,823 
9,791 
6, 059 
134,505 
257,. 594 
354, 189 
3, 801 


$11,665 
4,336 
42, 713 
27,802 
58,612 
66, 447 
35,701 


16,974 
16, 673 
3, 762 
68,540 
5,927 
9,646 


24,333 
15,986 
5,718 
221,684 
34, 460 
51, 770 
44,519 
9, 894 
2,292 
5,475 
131,853 
251,102 
130,923 
1,129 


1 

“T 

$69,255 

17,120 

+ 

9, 164 

2.58 

— 

25,004 

-h 

70,530 

+ 

37, 637 

+ 

65,211 

— 

23,2.57 

+ 

17, 208 

+ 

3,494 

+ 

30, 965 

1,655 

— 

2, 117 

+ 

4,477 

+ 

19,850 

+ 

9,480 

— 

8,662 

+1,256,053 

+ 

2,399 

+ 

33,812 

+ 

92, 390 

+ 

22,245 

4G4 

— 

13, 787 

345, 945 

+ 

468, 366 

+ 

582, 486 

+ 

384 

$69,255 

17,120 

9,164 


59,532 

$10, 998 

14, 196 

17,208 

3,494 

1,961 

3, 124 

5,110 

13, 831 
6,599 

1,134,391 

2,399 

56,875 

36,425 

22,245 

195 

bl21,662 

55,965 

92, 887 
312, 244 
339, 161 

2.53,058 
156,122 
243, 325 

896,263 
115.107 
623, 895 
294,000 
452, 181 
33, 973 
103,856 
966,721 
1,137,929 
260, 363 
85, 874 
92, 824 
304, 979 
174, 576 
79,148 
114, 805 
38,328 


587,386 
75,591 
346, 782 
210,651 
211, 338 

32.902 
75, 927 

678,916 
761,135 
178,309 
53, 463 
62, 846 
177, 710 
121,565 
58, 456 
72,564 

28.902 


bo 

66 

56 

72 
47 
97 

73 
70 

67 

68 
62 
68 
58 
70 

74 
63 

75 


308,877 
39,516 
277,113 
83,349: 
240,843; 
1,071 
27, 929i 
287, 805 
376, 794 
82, 054 
32,411 
29, 978 
127,269 
53,  OH 
20, 692 
42,241 
9,426 


6.02 
4. 94 
10. 17 
3. 96 
7.80 


5.43 
11. 57 

7.83 

8.49 
5.63 
4.39 

9. 43 
8. 51 

4.50 
4. 72 
4.39 


140,622. 

21,218 

74,618 

74,574 

89,266 

13,875 

10,161 

133,970 

149,509 

28,883 

18,507 

20,420 

40,105 

19,778 

14,716 

25,685 

7,640 


110,168 
16, 351 
73,620 
46,860 
73,577 
6,842 
6,137 
78, 696 
94,381 
22,970 
15,563 
6,492 
40,538 
7,874 
9,786 
11,1.59 
2,832 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


-t- 

+ 

+ 


58,087 
1,947 
128, 875 
38,085 
78,- 000 
19, 646 
11, 631 
75, 139 
132,904 
30,201 
1,659 
3,066 
46, 626 
25,359 
3,810 
5,397 
1,046 


65, 610 

63, 265 

78,000 

-11,714 
16,741 
164, 346 
5, 869 

58,398 
40, 144 
'24,  :3S2 

27,092 

21,899 

19, 5,34 
12,896 

16,911 

^ Includes  repayment  charges. 


^ Payment  to  “ Common  Good.” 


Loss. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PUBLIC  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  ACCOUNTS  OF  VARIOUS 

CITIES,  1903-4. 


[From  tlie  Municipal  Journal  for  August  4,  1905.] 


1 Traffic 
j receipts 
per  car 
mile. 

Ex- 
penses 
per  car 
mile. 

Average 
I fare  per 
i passen- 
ger. 

Electiucity  supplied 
by— 

Number  of 
units  (kilo- 
watt hours) 
used. 

Price  paid 
or  cost  of 
electricity 
per  kilo- 
watt hour. 

Aberdeen - . - 

SO.  2230 

$0. 1:308 

$0.0199 

Electric  department .. 

1,. 525, 708 

S'3. 0.308 

Avr  - - - 

.1918 

.1048 

.0205 

Electric  department .. 

324, 157 

.0264 

'RirlcRTihoad 

.1971 

. 1:1.54 

.0235 

Own  works 

2,128,607 
1,008.  .529 

.0146 

Blackpool. 

. 2787 

. 1845 

.0317 

Electric  department .. 

.0:371 

Blackburn . 

.2219 

.1502 

.0272 

Electric  department . . 

1, 735. 712 

.0:304 

Bolton 

.2095 

.1217 

.02:31 

Electric  department . _ 

3,098,292 

.0254 

Bournemoutb . .. 

.2496 

.1441 

.0272 

Own  works . . . ... 

1.601,039 

.0174 

Bradford 

.2069 

. 14.53 

.0237 

Electric  department . . 

7, 7:31.  .563 

.0213 

Brighton . . 

.1947 

.1705 

.0203 

Electi’ic  department  _. 

1,774,988 

.0.304 

Burnley 

.2348 

.1663 

.0280 

Electric  department 
and  Nelson  corpora- 
tion. 

1,461,700 

.0.363 

Burton-on-Trent .. 

. 1995 

.1.537 

.0219 

Electric  department .. 

332,827 

.0296 

Cardiff  

. 1874 

.1203 

.0211 

Own  works 

5.896,506 

.0091 

Chester 

.ia56 

.0996 

.0215 

Electric  department .. 

2:39.072 

. 0:3.55 

Darwen 

.2215 

.1616 

.02.52 

Electric  department . . 

42:3.  .583 

. 0:347 

Dover 

.1953 

. 1.510 

.0191 

Electric  companv 

319. 413 

. 05.58 

Dundee  

.2260 

.1472 

.0187 

Electric  department . . 

1.661,721 

.0302 

East  Ham  

.2069 

.1464 

.01.30 

Electric  department .. 

923. 696 

. 0.3.55 

Far n worth  . . 

.15(X) 

.t>973 

.0237 

Electric  department  __ 

317,126 

.0101 

Glasgow  

.2146 

.1067 

. 0185 

Own  works  . . 

15,  .372. 609 

.0085 

Halifax 

.2384 

.1780 

.0203 

Electric  department .. 

2. 6.59, 920 

.0.329 

Huddei'sfield 

.1900 

.10.34 

.0260 

Own  works  

2,  .565, 643 

.0069 

Hull-... 

.1949 

.1225 

.0203 

Own  works 

3,28.5.621 

. 0128 

Ilford  .. 

.1904 

.1144 

.0209 

Electric  department . . 

563, 464 

.0:304 

Kirkcaldy ... 

.1602 

.1229 

.0174 

Electric  department  _ _ 

395,071 

.0355 

Lancaster 

.1327 

.1474 

.0189 

Electric  department .. 

199. 600 

.0406 

Leeds 

.2219 

.1243 

.0223 

Own  works..  .-.  

9.518,680 

.0069 

Liverpool 

.2176 

.1:392 

.0225 

Electric  department 
and  Bootle  corpora- 
tion. 

1( , 9(8, 718 

.0219 

Manchester 

.21.33 

.1389 

.0244 

Electric  department . _ 

16.815. 764 

.0302 

K elson 

. 1312 

.1014 

.0158 

Electric  department . . 

170, 611 

.0406 

N e wcastle-on-Tvne 

.2166 

.1447 

.0221 

Own  works  

7, 7.57. 885 

.0073 

Newi)ort 

. 1750 

.1190 

.0:248 

Electric  department .. 

641.860 

.0.304 

Nottingham..  

.2447 

.1381 

.0221 

Electric  department .. 

3, 708, 601 

.0:2>4 

Oldham 

.1482 

.0223 

Electric  department . . 

2.177,309 

.0.304 

Portsmouth  . 

.2323 

. 11.56 

.02:33 

Own  works  

2. 69.5. 605 

.0112 

Rochdale 

.1707 

.1691 

.0288 

Electric  department  _. 

393, 180 

.0298 

Rotherham 

.1941 

.144:3 

.(i207 

Electric  department  _. 

806.291 

.0:304 

Salford 

.2044 

.1435 

.0262 

Electric  department 
and  Manchester  cor- 
pox’ation. 

6,102,524 

• 

.0383 

Sheffield 

.1961 

.1320 

. 0185 

Own  works 

9,160.618 

1,298,392 

.0097 

.0457 

Southampton 

.22tXj 

. 1.557 

.0256 

Electric  department .. 

Southport  - 

.195:3 

.1241 

.0219 

Electric  department . . 

492.  :361 

. 0.304 

Stockport 

. 1494 

.1036 

.02.86 

Electric  department . . 

79:3,892 

.0314 

Sunderland 

. 2121 

.1239 

.0205 

Electric  department .. 

1,. 562.  748 

.0.379 

V\  allasev  

.2264 

.1604 

.0262 

Electric  department .. 

1,243,  :340 

.0331 

W arrmgton  

. 18.55 

.1:395 

.0197 

Electric  department .. 

496, 268 

.0386 

Wolverhampton  .. 

.22:15 

.1429 

.0248 

Electric  department . . 

773. 208 

.0:337 

armo  th 

.1689 

.1.300 

.0233 

1 

Electric  department . . 

172,^ 

.0507 

CONCILIATION  IN  THE  STOVE  INDUSTKY.(^) 

BY  JOHN  P.  FEEY  AND  JOHN  E.  COMMONS. 


INTRODUCTOEY. 

The  manufacture  of  stoves  is  peculiarly  an  American  industry. 
Prior  to  its  development  in  this  country  the  so-called  stoves  made  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  countries  were  simply  iron  fireplaces. 
Such  stoves  Avere  made  in  colonial  times,  but  establishments  de^mted 
to  their  manufacture  could  not  dcA^elop  on  a large  scale  until  means 
of  transportation  Avere  Avidely  extended.  The  first  successful 
foundry  deAmted  solely  to  the  manufacture  of  stoves  vvas  the  one  at 
Taunton,  Mass.,  established  in  1829,  and  that  locality  remains  an 
important  center  of  the  industry.  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  folloAved, 
and,  aided  by  the  Erie  Canal,  became  the  leading  centers  until  the 
time  of  the  ciAul  Avar.  At  an  early  date  the  Ohio  valley  stove  found- 
ries, along  Avith  those  at  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis,  supplied  the  Avest- 
ern  and  southern  trade.  The  pioneer  stove  foundry  at  Quincy,  111., 
Avas  established  in  1849,  and  since  1865  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  taken  a 
leading  place.  Other  localities  Avith  a large  output  at  the  present 
time,  some  of  them  Avith  only  a single  large  foundry,  are  Chicago, 
111.,  YeAvark,  Ohio,  Aurora,  Ilk,  and  Piqua,  Ohio. 

The  total  output  of  the  industry  has  neAnr  been  a matter  of  investi- 
gation by  the  census  authorities,  (^)  the  only  statistics  being  those  com- 
piled by  the  National  Association  of  Sto\n  Manufacturers.  The  first 
president  of  this  association  at  the  time  of  the  first  convention,  in 
1872,  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  output  at  that  time  Avas 
$■^0,000, 000.  (^)  This  Avas  doubtless  an  exaggerated  estimate,  since 
the  total  output  for  1904  was  only  about  $80,000,000,  of  which  abour 
$56,000,000  coAnrs  the  business  of  Avhat  are  knoAvn  as  stoAn  manufac- 

« The  AAn-iters  desire  to_  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Hogan,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association  since  1890, 
for  permission  to  examine  the  records  of  the  association  and  also  for  valuable 
suggestions  and  criticisms.  They  haA^e  also  profited  through  consultations  Avith 
Mr.  Martin  Pox,  former  president  of  the  Iron  Molders’  Union  of  North  America. 
Both  Mr.  Hogan  and  Mr.  Fox  have  read  the  manuscript  and  have  freely  offered 
corrections  wherever  necessaiy. 

^ The  United  States  Census  Bureau  has  j^repared  schedules  for  a report  on 
this  industry. 

r Metal  Worker,  May  7,  1904,  page  .37. 
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turers,  including  heating  and  cooking  stoves  and  ranges  for  burning 
coal,  AYOod,  and  gas.  This  includes  only  a small  portion  of  the  fur- 
nace business  and  not  the  manufacture  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters. 

It  was  also  estimated  that  the  number  of  stoves  manufactured  in 
1830  was  25,000;  in  18G0,  1,000,000,  and  in  1870,  2,100,000.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  such  a variety  of  new  products,  including  fur- 
naces, gas  and  oil  stoves,  etc.,  that  the  comparative  increase  can 
scarcely  be  shown  by  the  number  of  stoves  manufactured,  but  rather 
by  the  value  of  the  product,  as  stated  above.  The  estimates,  in  any 
case,  are  onl}-  apj^roximations. 

For  our  present  purpose  the  greatest  interest  lies  in  the  number  of 
molders  emploved  in  the  industrv.  Formerlv  the  stoves  were  all 
made  of  cast  iron,  but  recent  changes  have  introduced  steel,  sheet  iron, 
etc.,  so  that,  relatively  to  the  total  output,  the  molder's  v>  ork  is  smaller 
than  it  was  in  earlier  da}"S.  However,  the  molders'  wages  amount  to 
a large  proportion  of  the  manufacturers'  cost,  variously  estimated  at 
40  to  50  per  cent,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  intensifies  the  effects  of  the 
molders’  unions  on  the  industry.  At  the  present  time  there  are  prob- 
ably 23,000  molders  employed  in  the  making  of  stove  plate  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  of  whom  22,000  are  members  of  the  Iron 
Holders’  Union  of  Xorth  America. 

The  employers’  association,  known  as  the  Stove  Founders'  Xational 
Defense  Association,  includes  60  firms  and  corporations,  producing 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  output.  It  is  the  conference  agreements  and 
methods  of  conciliation  which  have  been  in  vogue  between  these  two 
organizations  since  1891  with  which  this  article  deals.  To  under- 
stand these  agreements  and  methods  it  will  be  necessary  to  preface 
the  account  Avith  a brief  statement  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  which 
have  occurred  in  the  industry  and  of  the  causes  Avhich  provoked  these 
disturbances. 

CAUSES  OF  STEIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

“BOARD  PRICES”  AND  PERCENTAGES. 

The  causes  leading  to  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  stove  industrA^ 
haA’e  been  numerous  and  coati*  a Avide  range  of  questions,  many  of 
Avhich  were  looked  upon  as  matters  of  principle  by  the  contestants. 
Xaturally  the  question  leading  most  often  to  open  rupture  Avas  that 
of  the  wages  paid,  and  as  these  Avere  paid  upon  a piece-price  basis, 
supplemented  by  a j^ercentage  paid  upon  them,  the  conflicts  Avere 
sometimes  upon  the  amount  of  percentage  to  be  paid,  and,  again, 
upon  the  piece  or  “ board  ’'  price. 

In  the  stoA^e  industiw  there  has  neA^er  been  a determined  effort 
made  on  the  molders’  part  to  liaA^e  the  method  of  payment  changed 

2Gat— No.  G2— OG  M: 9 
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from  the  piecework  to  the  day-work  system.  The  great  majority 
of  strikes  or  lockouts  resulting  from  disputes  over  the  wage  question 
arose  from  the  amount  of  percentage  to  be  paid.  Numerous  conflicts 
affecting  individual  shops  have  resulted  from  this  question,  and  in 
several  instances  they  took  the  form  of  general  strikes  or  lockouts 
affecting  many  of  the  foundry  centers  and  thousands  of  molders 
simultaneously.  The  question  of  the  piece  or  “ board  ” price  or  the 
total  price  of  a stove  has  also  led  to  open  hostilities,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree.  These  two  questions  are  the  only  ones  which,  at  any 
time,  have  led  to  a general  strike  or  lockout,  with  one  exception, 
namely,  the  sending  broadcast  of  the  Bridge  and  Beach  patterns 
in  1887. 

The  terms  board  price  ” and  “ percentage  ” are  used  frequently 
in  this  narrative,  and  definitions  of  them  are  necessary  to  make  clear 
the  method  of  determining  the  wages  which  the  stove  molder  receives. 
The  molding  of  stoves,  ranges,  heaters,  and  furnaces  is  done  almost 
exclusively  on  the  piecework  system ; in  other  words,  the  stove  molder 
is  paid  in  proportion  to  the  good  work  he  turns  out.  This  piece 
price  is  generally  termed  the  “ board  price,”  from  the  fact  that  the 
separate  patterns  are  placed  upon  a follow  board  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  molder  in  making  the  mold.  It  remains  practically  a 
fixed  price,  though  it  is  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time  should 
it  develop  that  the  price  set  is  high  or  low  in  comparison  with  similar 
work  made  in  the  district.  For  example,  the  total  molding  price 
for  a range  may  be  $4.27  in  a certain  foundry.  Investigation  may 
indicate  that  $4.35  is  paid  in  the  same  district  for  molding  a similar 
stove.  A question  would  then  arise  as  to  whether  the  louver  price 
should  be  advanced  or  the  higher  reduced,  and  the  adjusting  of  this 
question  would  be  determined  by  the  prices  secured  elsewhere  on 
work  of  the  same  general  character.  Since  but  few  molders  make 
the  castings  for  an  entire  stove  or  range,  the  total  molding  price  is 
divided  and  placed  upon  the  separate  pieces  or  boards,  and  from 
this  division  the  term  “ board  price  ” came  into  use. 

In  nonunion  stove  foundries  the  firm  or  its  representative  sets 
the  total  or  stove  price  and  the  individual  or  “ board  prices,”  which 
must  be  accepted  by  the  molders.  In  foundries  where  the  molders’ 
]:>rice  committee  is  recognized  and  dealt  with  by  the  firm  the  com- 
inittee  have  a voice  in  setting  both  the  stove  or  total  price  and  the 
prices  that  are  to  be  paid  for  the  individual  castings.  In  every 
instance  the  “ board  ” or  piece  price  forms  the  basis  for  whatever 
wages  the  molder  receives.  General  advances  or  reductions  in  wages 
are  not  made  by  revising  the  “ board  prices,”  but  by  paying  an  addi- 
tional percentage  upon  them,  or  in  case  of  a reduction  below  “ board 
prices,”  by  deducting  a certain  percentage  from  them.  There  have 
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been  but  few  instances  in  the  stove  industry  where  the  flat  “ board 
price  ” alone  has  been  paid.  The  amount  of  percentage  paid  has  been 
subject  to  great  fluctuations  in  the  past,  25  per  cent  off  “board  2:>rices  ” 
being  the  lowest  of  which  record  can  be  found,  and  100  j^er  cent 
advance  on  “ board  j)rices  ” being  the  highest. 


APPRENTICES,  “BUCKS,”  AND  UNIONISM. 


From  the  earliest  times  the  number  of  a2)prentices  em^Dloyed  has 
proved  a fruitful  source  of  discord.  The  j>resident  of  the  inter- 
national union,  in  1876,  said,  “ it  has  given  us  more  trouble  than 
all  others  combined.’’ (^)  The  foundrymen  have  claimed  that  they 
should  be  free  to  employ  as  many  ajDi^rentices  as  were  desirable  to 
them,  or  as  many  as  were  necessary  to  suj)2^1y  the  demands  of  the 
trade,  and  the  molders  have  contended  that  the  majority  of  a^^^^ren- 
tices  were  employed  for  the  jmr^Dose  of  chea2>ening  the  cost  of  j^ro- 
duction  and  throwing  journeymen  molders  out  of  emi^loyment.  This 
question  frequently  led  to  arbitrary  action  on  bath  sides.  It  came 
ujD  for  discussion  on  almost  every  occasion  when  foundrymen  and 
molders  met  to  discuss  their  grievances. 


An  equally  j^rolific  cause  of  friction  was  the  emjDloyment  of  mold- 
ers’ “ bucks  ” or  “ berkshires.’’  These  were  men  who  acted  as  molders’ 
heli^ers,  and  in  the  course  of  time  would  become  }:)roficient  enough  to 
do  the  work  alone.  In  fact,  when  they  had  worked  as  “ bucks  ” for 
four  3^ears  they  were  frequently  taken  into  the  molders’  union  as 
journeymen  molders. 

The  a^^i^rentice  and  the  “ buck  ” occutDied  a different  relation,  both 
with  the  foundryman  and  with  the  molder.  The  a2)i3rentice  entered 
the  foundry  with  the  ex^Dectation  of  learning  the  trade.  He  worked 
alone  and  received  his  wages  from  the  foundrvman,  while  the  “ buck  ” 
beginning  as  an  unskilled  laborer,  had  no  guaranty  that  he  would 
ever  become  a journeyman  mechanic.  He  worked  with  the  molder 
as  an  assistant  and  received  his  wages,  in  most  instances,  from  the 
molder  himself  and  not  from  the  foundrvman,  and  was  generally 
hired  or  discharged  by  the  molder.  Dist^utes  arising  between  a 
foundryman  and  the  molders  over  the  employment  of  a large  num- 
ber of  a}:)2Drentices  were  questions  that  arose  between  the  foiindry- 
man  on  the  one  hand  and  the  molders  on  the  other ; but  the  dis^^utes 
arising  over  the  em|)loyment  of  “ bucks  ’’  Avere  more  comj^licated. 
At  times  the  foundrvman  would  demand  that  the  molders  work  with 
“ bucks,”  and  again  the  foundryman  was  indifferent  toward  this  j^rac- 
tice,  and  the  question  of  their  emiDloyment  became  an  internal  one 
among  the  molders.  Some  molders  desired  to  em2)ioy  them  and 


• a Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session  of  the  Iron  Holders’  International 
Union,  18G7,  page  13. 
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others  refused  to  work  should  they  do  so.  This  internal  dissension  ‘ 
also  frequently  led  to  lockouts  or  strikes.  [ 

The  stove  industry  was  not  exempt  from  those  industrial  disturb- 
ances which  have  their  origin  in  the  workman’s  desire  to  build  up 
and  strengthen  his  trade  union  and  the  employer’s  effort  to  break  ! 
down  or  destroy  the  labor  organization.  In  fact,  this  industry  had  i 
its  full  share  of  such  disputes.  Frequently  the  molders  were  advised 
that  they  must  make  an  immediate  choice  between  withdrawing  from 
their  union  or  leaving  the  shop.  Sometimes  this  took  the  form  of 
demanding  their  signature  to  individual  contracts.  In  instances 
where  they  Avere  well  organized  the  firms  resorted  to  the  lockout  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  On  the  other  hand  the  molders  Avould 
strike  because  some  of  their  committeemen  had  been  discharged  or  re- 
fused recognition,  or  because  a nonunion  molder  had  been  employed,  | 
or  because  the  employer  Avould  not  agree  to  employ  none  but  union 
molders. 

“ GAITGW AY 'count,”  PRICE  BOOK,  AND  “DISCOUNT.” 

Since  there  are  a number  of  castings  required  for  each  stove,  and 
since  many  firms  have  large  lines  of  various  stoves  and  ranges,  the 
foundries  are  equipped  with  a large  number  of  patterns.  Each 
molder  while  working  has  from  three  to  thirty  patterns  on  his 

floor  ” — the  term  used  to  denote  the  amount  of  space  occupied  by 
the  molder  in  making  his  Avork.  From  these  patterns  he  makes  each 
day  the  castings  ordered,  varying  in  number  from  8 or  10  to  100  or 
more,  depending  upon  the  character  and  size  of  the  Avork.  As  a piece 
price  is  set  upon  each  casting,  it  is  necessary  for  the  molder  to  know 
the  price  paid  for  each  piece,  to  haA^e  an  account  of  all  the  Avork  he 
produces  each  day,  and  to  have  a record  of  all  bad  castings  made  by 
him.  OtherAvise  he  Avould  liaA^e  no  accurate  knoAAdedge  of  the  sum 
OAved  to  him  by  the  firm  for  good  castings  produced  in  any  given 
period.  Many  firms  Avere  unAvilling  to  furnish  their  molders  Avith  a 
list  of  the  jirices  they  Avere  paying  for  their  Avork,  and  frequently 
there  Avould  be  tAvo  or  three  prices  on  the  same  piece  in  the  same 
foundry.  This  condition  easily  led  to  abuses  AAdiich  Avere  the  cause  of  I 
much  friction,  suspicion,  and  bitter  feeling.  For  the  purpose  of 
safeguaa*ding  their  interests  the  molders  Avould  demand  that  the  foun- 
dryman  should  furnish  them  Avith  a price  book  in  Avhich  all  piece 
prices  AAmuld  be  indicated.  Should  the  foundryman  decline  to  do  so  i 
a strike  might  folloAV. 

KnoAvledge  of  the  prices  paid  for  the  Avork  Avas  but  the  first  step,  i 
After  the  castings  Avere  made  it  Avas  also  necessary  that  an  accurate  ! 
account  of  all  pieces  made  should  be  rendered  and  credited  to  the  ; 
molder.  The  removal  of  castings  from  the  foundry  to  the  cleaning 

room  Avas  often  done  in  a slipshod  manner,  and  an  opportunity  was  I 
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afforded  dishonest  foremen  to  give  credit  for  less  vrork  than  had  been 
made.  Again  castings  which  were  broken  through  carelessness  by 
other  workmen  in  the  cleaning  and  stove-mounting  departments  were 
thrown  a wav.  Bv  these  methods  the  molders  were  freqiientlv  im- 
p^sed  upon,  and  to  prevent  this  they  would  insist  upon  having  each 
dav’s  work  counted  after  thev  had  placed  the  castings  at  the  end  of 
their  floor  and  on  the  edge  of  the  gangway  running  through  the 
foundrv.  This  was  knoAvn  as  the  “ gang-Tvav  count.*'  Manv  firms 
refused  to  adopt  this  method,  and  several  of  the  most  severe  strikes  in 
the  union's  historv  resulted.  The  necessitv  for  this  “ gangwav  count  ” 
mav  be  fudged  from  the  following  extract  from  an  oi)en  letter  written 
bv  Mr.  Henrv  Cribben,  first  president  of  the  Stove  Founders'  Aa- 
lional  Defense  Association,  and  published  in  the  Artisan  in  April, 
1901.  Speaking  of  the  molders  during  the  period  prior  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Defense  Association,  he  says : 

Their  condition  was  sad  to  contemplate.  many  of  the 

stove  foundries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  stoves  were  molded 
by  the  piece  and  credit  given  for  the  work  when  the  stove  was  put 
together  by  the  mounter,  thereby  compelling  the  molder  to  assume 
the  loss  caused  bv  careless  handling  of  the  castings  bv  both  the  clean- 
ers  and  mounters.  They  were  also  compelled  to  bear  the  loss  of  cast- 
ings taken  from  the  shelves  by  the  shi])ping  clerk  or  his  assistants  to 
fill  orders  for  repairs  to  the  trade  without  any  credit  to  the  molder. 
And  the  systems  then  in  practice  in  many  of  the  stove  foundries  of 
the  country  were  but  little  better  than  petit  larceny. 

At  the  present  day  the  **  gangway  count  " is  in  almost  universal 
practice. 

With  the  price  book  in  his  possession,  and  a **  gangway- count,*'  the 
molder's  interests  were  even  yet  not  fully  protected.  Some  of  the 
work  would  contain  imperfections  for  which  the  molder  was  respon- 
sible, and  for  such  work  he  was  not  paid.  It  was  ” discounted  ” 
against  him.  The  same  abuses  which  existed  without  a **  gangway 
count  " might  intrude  themselves  in  the  matter  of  “ discounting  " bad 
work.  Many  imperfections  would  not  be  discovered  until  the  cast- 
ings had  been  cleaned  in  the  cleaning  room,  and  unless  the  molder  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  “ discounted  " work  more  cast- 
ings than  he  was  responsible  for  losing  would  be  charged  against  him. 
To  protect  themselves  on  this  point  the  molders  would  demand  the 
right  of  seeing  all  of  their  “ discounted  " castings  before  they  were 
broken  up  for  remelting.  The  foundrvmen  were  not  alwavs  agreeable 
to  granting  this  privilege,  and  we  have  another  cause  of  strikes. 

HOUHS  OF  LABOR 

The  molding  of  stove  castings  has  always  been  done  by  hand  labor, 
even  up  to  the  present  time.  The  work  is  of  such  a character  and 
the  materials  used  are  of  sucli  a nature  that  machinery  has  never 
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been  used  except  in  a few  rare  cases.  EA^en  then  the  molding  machine 
is  operated  by  hand.  The  only  steam  power  used  is  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  tumbling  barrels  in  AAdiich  the  castings  are  cleaned,  of 
operating  a feAA"  emery  wheels,  and  in  furnishing  poAA^er  to  the  large 
fans  or  bloAA^ers  used  for  producing  the  blast  in  the  cupola  Avhere  the 
iron  is  melted.  Under  such  conditions  the  hours  AAdien  the  molders’ 
work  began  or  terminated  AA^ere  irregular  and  led  on  many  occasions 
to  serious  friction.  In  certain  foundries  molders  began  their  day’s 
AAm^k  as  early  as  3 or  4 o’clock  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  they  did 
this  because  of  the  firm’s  desire,  and  again  because  of  the  molder’s 
inclination  to  increase  his  earnings.  In  fact,  the  abuses  groAAdng  out 
of  the  time  at  which  the  day’s  AAmrk  should  begin  may  be  attributed 
to  an  element  among  the  molders  themselves  as  much  as  to  the  foun- 
drymen.  Few  instances  are  on  record  where  the  foundryman  locked 
out  his  molders  on  account  of  their  unAvillingness  to  begin  wmrk  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  that  in  Amgue  in  other  industries,  but  many 
strikes  occurred  because  the  molders  desired  to  have  an  hour  set 
at  Avhich  all  molders  should  be  required  to  begin  Avork.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  this  question  has  ceased  to  cause  trouble,  7 o’clock  being 
universally  the  hour  at  Avhich  the  molding  starts. 

Equally  prolific  of  strife  Avas  the  hour  at  which  the  heat  ” should 
begin,  or,  in  other  Avords,*  the  time  at  Avhich  melted  iron  should  be 
furnished  to  the  molders  to  fill  their  molds.  Frequently  the  blast  Avas 
not  turned  into  the  cupola  in  Avhich  the  iron  Avas  melted  until  a late 
hour,  thus  keeping  the  molders  Avaiting  and  retarding  the  closing 
hour  of  labor. 

“DULL  mON.” 

For  several  reasons  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  melted  iron  furnished 
the  molder  Avould  at  times  be  too  “ dull,”  or  cold,  to  properly  fill  his 
mold,  thus  resulting  in  Avorthless  castings.  The  molder  might  have 
been  in  no  Avay  responsible  for  this.  His  molds  might  ha\"e  been 
AA^ell  made,  iieA^ertheless  the  “ dull  iron  ” had  resulted  in  a bad  casting. 
The  foundrymen  often  refused  to  pay  for  such  castings,  placing  the 
entire  loss  upon  the  molder.  The  molders  protested,  doing  so  at 
times  Avith  so  much  Augor  that  an  open  rupture  occurred  betAveen  them 
and  their  employers. 

The  foregoing  are  the  main  causes  of  disputes  Avhich  in  the  history 
of  the  stove  industry  liaA^e  caused  strikes  and  lockouts,  but  Avhich  have 
ceased  to  do  so  under  the  agreement  system  of  the  past  fifteen  years. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  minor  causes,  or  causes  Avhich  became 
obsolete  many  years  ago,  §uch  as  store  orders,  duebills,  truck  pay, 
State  bank  money,  and  so  on.  Regarding  these  causes  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  than  to  mention  them. 
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STKIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

It  is  not  intended  to  compile  a complete  account  of  all  the  strikes 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  stove  industry  prior  to  the  agreement  system 
of  1891.  Such  a compilation  would  be  impossible,  because  the  records 
do  not  exist:  It  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  there  must  have  been 

several  hundred  small  strikes  in  single  shops  or  in  localities,  last- 
ing a few  days  or  involving  a few  men,  of  which  neither  the  records 
of  the  union  nor  of  the  manufacturers  contain  accounts. 

Neither  would  such  a compilation  add  greatly  to  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  strikes  and  lockouts  recurred 
again  and  again  in  the  same  shops  and  localities,  sometimes  result- 
ing in  the  success  of  the  molders,  sometimes  in  the  success  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  never  resulting  in  a permanent  settlement  or 
an  assured  prospect  of  peace.  A defeat  of  either  side,  often  after  a 
prolonged  trial  of  strength  and  great  loss  and  suffering,  meant  only 
a determination  not  to  abide  the  results,  but  to  reorganize  and  pre- 
pare to  retaliate  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  Often,  also, 
demands  were  made  bv  one  side  and  acceded  to  bv  the  other  without  a 
strike  or  lockout,  merely  because  the  party  was  taken  suddenly  at  a 
disadvantage  and  saw  no  hope  of  successful  resistance.  He  again 
waited  his  time  until  conditions  were  reversed,  and  then,  without 
ceremony  or  conscience,  repudiated  his  concessions  and  delivered  in 
turn  his  ultimatum.  This  unsettled  condition  of  the  industrv  will 
be  sufficiently  plain  from  a brief  review  of  such  strikes  as  are  of 
record. 

The  first  strike  of  which  there  is  a record  occurred  in  Philadel- 
phia, Ma}^  IG,  185o,  and  lasted  about  ten  weeks. (“)  This  strike  led  to 
the  organization,  June  16,  1855,  of  the  first  union  of  iron  molders 
which  has  had  a continuous  existence,  now  known  as  No.  1,  Philadel- 
phia. (^)  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  a third  reduction  in  the  percent- 
age paid  during  the  period  beginning  1817.  There  had  previousl}^ 
been  two  reductions  of  10  per  cent  each,  the  one  in  1855  being  15 
per  cent.  All  of  the  stove  and  hollovr  ware  molders  in  the'city  went 
on  strike,  except  in  one  shop  which  agreed  to  pay  whatever  the 
strikers  succeeded  in  winning.  The  strike  was  settled  bv  the  firms 
calling  a meeting  with  the  molders'  committee  and  withdrawing  the 
reduction.  While  this  strike  was  in  progress  the  molders  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  also  went  on  strike,  and  won  their  demands.  (^) 

In  October,  1857,  there  was  another  strike  in  Philadelphia,  of 
union  and  nonunion  men,  against  a reduction  of  12 J per  cent.  This 

a Iron  Molders’  .Journal,  March,  1902,  page  131. 

^ There  had  been  a temporary  union  in  Philadelphia  in  1837,  and  one  in 
Cincinnati  in  1847. 

c Iron  Molders’  Journal,  July,  1905,  page  505. 
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strike  was  lost  in  one  shop  but  won  in  others.  (®)  It  is  interesting  as 
being  the  occasion  of  the  first  appearance  as  a trades-unionist  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Sylvis,  afterward  the  president  of  the  national  union  and 
a leader  of  the  American  labor  movement  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1869.  Sylvis,  during  this  strike,  was  recording  secretary  and  a 
member  of  the  “ committee  on  corners ; that  is,  pickets. 

The  jianic  of  1857  was  followed  by  reductions  in  Avages,  and  in  1858 
there  is  knoAvn  to  ha\"e  occurred  three  strikes  of  molders  to  regain  the 
prices  paid  prior  to  1857.  These  Avere  at  ProAudence,  R.  T.,  and  Port 
Chester  and  Alban}^,  N.  Y.,  the  latter  being  also  in  resistance  to  an 
OA'erplus  of  apprentices  and  the  store-order  system.  The  Albany 
strike  led  to  the  first  organization  of  employers,  kuoAvn  as  tlie 
“ Founders’  League.”  One  of  its  purposes  Avas  that  of  importing 
Avorkmen  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  from  Europe.  It  Avas 
these  strikes  in  1858  that  led  to  the  call  for  the  first  national  comaiii- 
tion  of  molders,  Avhich  met  in  February,  1859. 

The  circular  calling  this  convention  Avas  sent  out  bv  the  Philadel- 
phia  union  upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  SyLfis,  and  among  otlier 
things,  declared  that  “ the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  one  and 
inseparable,”  and  enumerated  the  benefits  that  Avould  accrue  from 
having  prices  throughout  the  country  regulated  by  one  standard. 
This  idea  of  equalizing  competitiA^e  prices,  appearing  for  the  first 
time  as  a reason  for  organizing  a national  union,  appears  again  and 
again  throughout  the  history  of  the  union,  Avith  its  sequel  in  the 
agreement  system  of  the  present  time. 

The  national  union  organized  in  Philadelphia,  July,  1859,  Avas 
com^iosed  entirely  of  delegates  from  local  unions  of  stove  molders. 
In  fact,  the  stove  and  holloAv  Avare  industries  Avere  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  molders’  AAxirk.  It  Avas  not  until  the  coiiA-ention  of  1861 
that  machinery  molders  appeared.  At  the  convention  of  1859  the 
unions  represented  Avere  those  of  Philadelphia,  Str  Louis,  Albany, 
Troy,  Rochester,  Cincinnati,  ProAddence,  Jersey  City,  Peekskill, 
Utica,  Port  Chester  (NeAv  York) , Wilmington,  and  Baltimore.  These, 
including  Louisville  (not  represented),  Avere  centers  of  the  stoA^e  in- 
dustry at  that  time.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  national  coiiA-ention 
in  July  there  had  been  local  strikes  in  Troy  and  Philadelphia.  At 
the  time  of  the  couA^ention  there  Avas  a strike  in  progress  at  Albany 
against  the  “ berkshire  ” system  and  against  retention  by  the  employ- 
ers of  one-third  of  the  molders’  Avages.  (^)  The  most  important  act  of 
the  convention  Avas  a resolution  to  aid  the  Albany  local.  The  strike 
lasted  six  months  and  the  molders  Avon.  In  NoA^ember  folloAving  the 
convention  100  men  Avalked  out  from  Filleys’  shop  in  St.  Louis,  in 

a Life  of  AA^'m.  H.  Sylvis,  by  .Tames  C.  Sylvis,  Philadelphia,  1872,  pages  26,  28. 

^ Life  of  AAhn.  H.  Sylvis,  page  28. 

c Proceedings,  1859,  page  5. 
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resistance  to  a demand  that  they  should  quit  the  union  or  quit  the 
shop.  The  firm  imported  workmen  from  Holland  and  Germany,  and 
the  strike,  lasting  seven  months,  was  lost.  This  incident  is  men- 
tioned because  in  those  days  it  was  an  innovation  to  import  strike 
breakers.  The  industry  was  localized,  transportation  was  slow  and  ex- 
pensive, and  the  many  small  strikes  resolved  themselves  simply  into  a 
trial  of  endurance,  with  the  employer  and  his  workmen  remaining  on 
familiar  terms.  But  the  presence  of  imported  strike  breakers  added 
bitterness  to  the  struo^gle,  which  increased  in  later  years  when  the 
practice  was  systematized  and  conducted  on  a large  scale. 

At  the  time  of  the  third  convention  of  the  union,  in  January,  18G1, 
the  number  of  locals  had  increased  to  Jl.  The  president  called  atten- 
tion to  the  “ numerous  strikes  " that  had  occurred  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Albany  employers  had  retaliated,  had  defeated 
the  union,  and  had  reestablished  the  “ berkshire  system.  Other 
strikes  mentioned  were  at  Buflhlo  over  the  “ berkshire  ''  system  and  at 
Spuyten  Duyvil  against  a reduction  of  wages.  Severe  defeats  weak- 
ened the  union,  and  there  was  no  convention  in  186*2.  A strike  in 
Philadelphia  in  1863  lasted  nearly  a year  and  was  lost.(^)  At  that 
time  Svlvis  had  beo;un  his  agofressive  movement  or  reorganization  and 
the  convention  of  January,  186J,  sliowed  71  locals  in  existence.  Dur- 


ing that  year  there  occurred  advances  in  wages,  varying  from  15  per 
cent  to  do  per  cent  in  different  localities,  and  these  were  accompanied 
by  strikes  in  Loveell,  Louisville,  Quincy,  Spuyten  Duyvil  (Xew  York), 
Indianaiiolis,  Cincinnati,  Covington.  St.  Louis.  Philadelphia,  and 
dVorcester.  In  1865,  21  strike  circulars  were  issued  and  wages  were 
advanced  or  reductions  resisted.  Louisville  secured  100  per  cent 
advance  on  “ board  prices,**  and  other  places  lower  percentages.  The 
longest  strike  was  that  at  Detroit,  lasting  four  months. 

Up  to  this  time  the  strikes  had  all  been  local  in  character,  some  of 
them  sanctioned  and  aided  bv  the  national  organization  and  others 


unsanctioned  and  independent.  In  1866.  however,  the  employers 
organized  throughout  the  country  under  the  name 


of  the  “ Iron 


F ounders*  Association  **  and  brought  about  what  was  known  as  the 
“ great  lockout.**  This  involved  Trov,  Albany,  Cincinnati.  Coving- 
ton,  California  (Ohio).  Ironton.  Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  London 
(Canada),  and  Eichmond,  Va.  The  employers  held  two  conven- 
tions, one  at  Albany  in  March  and  one  at  Cincinnati  at  a later  date. 
The  president  of  the  national  union  laid  a 5 per  cent  tax  upon  the 

earnings  of  all  members.  He  visited  Albany  at  the  time  of  the 

» — ■ «, 

employers'  convention,  and  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  convention 
asked  for  a conference.  This  letter  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  first 


a Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session  of  the  Iron  Molders’  International 
Union,  18G4,  page  8. 
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attempt  toward  an  understanding  on  a national  scale  between  the 
employers  and  the  union.  It  is  here  reproduced  in  full. 

Al  BANY,  March  1866. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Stove  and  Hollow  Mare  Man- 
ufacturers^ Convention: 

Gentlemen  : Allow  us  to  congratulate  you  upon  coming  together 
for  the  purpose  of  organization,  and  to  say  that  we  have  long  held 
that  organization  upon  your  part  was  necessary,  because  we  felt  that 
organization  on  both  sides  would  result  in  such  a mutual  under- 
standing as  would  prevent  the  unpleasant  differences  which  so  fre- 
quently exist  betAveen  us. 

We  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  ourselves  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which,  unorganized,  we  found  impossible  to 
secure.  In  all  our  legislation  we  haA^e  in  AueAv  your  interests  as  Avell 
as  our  OAvn ; and  most  of  the  difficulties  that  haA^e  existed  betAveen  us 
have  arisen  from  your  opposition  to  our  organization,  more  than  to 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded;  and  if  sometimes  Ave  have 
been  placed  in  a position  of  apparent  injustice,  it  Avas  because  of 
Amur  refusal  to  recognize  us  as  men,  or  meet  us  in  council  for  the 
purpose  of  harmonizing  our  interests,  which  Ave  belicAm  to  be  mutual 
in  fact,  and  should  be  so  in  practice. 

Again,  Ave  say,  Ave  are  glad  you  are  organizing,  because  Ave  hope  it 
will  result  in  a mutual  and  beneficial  understanding  betAveen  us.  We 
ask  for  this  a careful  consideration,  and,  should  you  think  Avell  of  it, 
Ave  Avill  be  pleased  to  meet  you,  or  a committee  from  your  body,  for  an 
exchange  of  Auews. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  H.  Sylvis,  Pres.  I.  M.  I.  TJ. 

Frank  Simpson. 

Address  StaiiAvix  Hall. 

No  reply  Avas  made  to  this  communication,  but  an  “ obnoxious 
notice  ” Avas  posted  in  shops  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  men 
Avalked  out.  This  notice  required  that  molders  should  be  compelled 
to  Avork  with  helpers,  or  “ bucks;”  that  their  shop  committees  should 
cease  to  exist,  and  that  the  emplojmrs  should  determine  the  number 
of  apprentices.  At  Troy  there  Avas  also  a question  of  equalizing 
prices.  (^) 

After  an  idleness  A^arying  from  one  to  two  months  the  employers’ 
association  Avas  disrupted,  the  notices  were  AvithdraAvn,  and  the  mold- 
ers returned  to  Avork. 

An  estimate,  made  by  the  president  of  the  international  union  at 
the  beginning  of  this  }mar  of  the  “ great  lockout,”  indicated  that 
the  local  and  international  unions,  since  1859,  had  expended  $1,161,- 
582  in  the  support  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  or  an  aAmrage  per  member 
of  about  $24  per  year.  (^)  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  membership  had 

o Proceecliiigs  of  the  eighth  annual  session  of  the  Iron  Molders’  International 
Union,  18G7,  page  G. 

'b  The  International  Journal,  May,  18GG,  page  (32. 

c Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session  of  the  Iron  Molders’  International 
Union,  18G7,  page  10. 
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increased  to  8.615,  a gain  of  1,300  during  the  year.  As  events  showed, 
this  was  higher  than  any  point  reached  during  the  following  fifteen 
rears. 

The  success  of  the  union  in  the  lockout  of  1866  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. A j^eriod  of  falling  ^^rices  ensued,  and  the  inequality  of  mold- 
ing prices  in  the  several  competitive  districts  forced  the  employers 
to  take  action.  In  view  of  the  industrial  depression  the  delegates  to 
the  national  convention  of  the  union  in  Januarv.  1867.  had  agi'eed 
to  a voluntaiy  reduction  of  prices  to  70  per  vent  in  all  cases  where  the 
advance  had  been  100  per  cent  above  the  rate  of  1861.  But  several 
local  unions  refused  to  obey  the  instructions  of  their  national  j^resi- 
dent  when  he  attempted  to  put  this  understanding  in  force.  The 
issues  are  well  shown  in  the  following  correspondence,  carried  on  in 
February,  1867,  between  the  president  of  the  employers'  association, 
at  Cincinnati,  and  the  president  of  the  union.  («)  The  following 
notice  was  posted  by  the  employers : 

CixcixxATi,  Ohio.  February  2,  1867. 

The  past  two  years'  experience  having  fully  satisfied  us  that  there 
is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  repeated  promises  made  to  us  by  the 

Molders'  Fnion  Association"  for  the  regulation  and  equalization 
of  prices  East  and  IVest,  and  that  certain  rules  adhered  to  by  each 
section  of  said  union  are  operating  to  the  decided  injury  of  both 
employers  and  employees  in  the  IVest ; therefore. 

Resolved.  First.  That  from  this  date  we  will  allow  no  dictation 
from  said  union:  that  we  will  ]iay  only  10  per  cent  above  old  prices, 
instead  of  100  per  cent ; this  reduced  price  still  exceeding  prices  paid 
in  Buffalo.  Albany,  and  Troy  for  similar  work,  these  places  coming 
into  direct  competition  with  us  in  sales. 

Second.  That  we  will  at  all  times  determine  in  connection  with 
the  foreman  the  prices  that  we  will  pay  for  new  work  not  on  the 
price  list,  adhering  to  the  same  rates  as  fixed  for  similar  work,  with- 
out dictation  from  any  shop  committee  and  we  will  be  governed  by 
our  interests  and  judgment  as  to  the  character  and  number  of  appren- 
tices we  will  employ. 

IV.  Iv.  BesoPv.  President. 

S.  E.  Bi'etox,  Secretary. 

In  view  of  this  notice  the  Cincinnati  union  appointed  a conmiittee 
and  asked  for  a conference.  The  following  reply  was  received : 

CixcixxATi,  F eh ruary  3. 1867. 

Mr.  TVm.  H.  Syevis. 

Dear  Sir:  V^our  communication  in  regard  to  the  difference  between 
the  Molders'  Union  and  the  employers,  asking  a conference  has  been 
received. 

a Proceedings  of  the  tenth  session  of  the  Iron  Holders'  International  Union, 
1868,  pages  7 to  9. 
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Ill  a communication  written  to  the  Holders’  Union  January  19th, 
we  fully  stated  the  position  we  occupied,  and  owing  to  the  low  price  ; 
of  labor  in  the  eastern  cities  and  the  facilities  for  transportation,  we  i 
must  either  abandon  the  prospect  of  a remuiierative  and  large  stove 
business  in  the  West,  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  employees, 
and  work  against  the  competition  that  would  not  remunerate  for  the 
capital  emplo3^ed,  or  resist  the  oppression  and  endeavor  to  work  out- 
side the  union  sooner  than  sacrifice  what  we  have  invested. 

You  are  fully  aware  that  the  difference  in  prices  of  molding  is 
from  GO  to  70  per  cent  higher  here  than  at  the  points  above  mentioned, 
that  come  in  direct  competition  with  it.  As  a single  example,  ive 
might  mention  that  eastern  stoves  are  sold  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
other  points  near  us,  that  defies  competition  from  us,  although  the 
difference  in  our  favor  as  to  transportation  is  from  600  to  800  miles. 

We  believe  the  cost  of  living  is  as  low  or  less  here  than  in  the  East, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  obtain  our 
labor  at  the  same  price,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  compete  successfully 
for  the  trade  that  legitimately  belongs  to  the  West. 

We  have  repeatedly  made  the  same  statements  by  communications, . 
and  committees  of  conference  of  Union  No.  3 and  always  with  the 
same  result,  viz,  a disbelief  in  our  statements,  and  an  increase  of  price. 

The  reply  to  our  communication  in  January  was  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  (as  we  are  informed)  that  no  reduction  would  be  acceded 
to  until  they  had  time  to  equalize  prices. 

Having  already  defined  our  position  fully  in  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  unanimously  adoj^ted  by  us  February  2,  we  see  no  good  toj 
arrive  from  a discussion  from  any  committee.  ® 

Should  your  committee  wish  to  submit  aii}^  communication  or  prop- 
osition to  us  in  writing,  it  will  be  received  and  respectfully  considered 
and  replied  to. 

Stephen  E.  Burton,  Secretary. 

In  answer  to  this  the  committee  agreed  to  the  following,  which  was 
adopted  in  a joint  meeting  of  unions  Nos.  3,  20,  and  50,  previous  to 
being  sent  to  the  employers : 

Cincinnati,  February  12^  1867. 

S.  K.  Burton,  Esq.,  Secretary: 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  was  dulv  received,  and  we  will 
answer  it  as  briefl}"  as  possible.  You  say  the  prices  for  labor  should 
be  the  same  in  the  West  as  in  the  East.  We  think  a difference  of  20 
]ier  cent  betiveen  the  East  and  the  West  should  be  no  disadvantage  to 
the  employers  of  the  West.  Your  argument  as  to  the  unfair  com- 
petition at  present  we  admit  as  true;  rents  in  the  East  are  at  least 
50  per  cent  less  than  in  the  West,  while  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  higher  in  the  West  than  in  the  East;  and  material  (coal  and 
iron)  is  cheaper  in  this  city  than  in  Albany,  Troy,  and  other  points 
East. 

The  statement  you  make  both  in  your  letter  and  in  your  printed 
circular,  that  the  interest  of  the  West  demands  an  equalization  of 
prices,  we  admit  as  correct ; but  when  you  say  we  have  made  no  effort 
to  effect  such  an  equalization,  we  must  differ.  You  will  not  fail  to 
remember  that,  when  we  made  an  effort  to  raise  wages  in  the  East 
last  spring,  we  were  defeated  as  to  a question  of  wages  by  your  oppo- 
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sition.  You,  not  us,  are  responsible  for  the  present  dilference  in 
wages.  We  beg  leave  to  submit  the  folloAving  propositions : 

First.  The  status  of  the  union  so  far  as  your  shops  are  concerned, 
shall  be  the  same  as  before  the  present  difficulty. 

Second.  We  will  wmrk  at  70  per  cent  above  old  prices. 

Third.  The  committee  on  equalization  appointed  b}^  the  Boston 
convention,  shall  report  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  next. 

Should  you  decide  to  accept  these  propositions,  please  send  reply 
to  479  Race  street. 

Wm.  H.  Sylvis,  C hairman. 

The  folloAving  reply  was  received : 


Cincinnati,  February  13^  1867. 


Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sylvis, 

479  Race  Street.^  City. 

Sir:  Your  favor  is  received  and  contents  carefullv  considered. 
We  do  not  at  this  time  wish  to  enter  into  particulars  on  the  various 
speculations  contained  in  your  communication,  as  the  first  proposition 
determining  the  control  of  our  shops  and  business  by  the  society  pre- 
cludes the  discussion  of  the  communication  in  the  other  particulars. 

Stephen  R.  Burton,  Secretary. 


To  this  the  following  reply  was  returned : 

Cincinnati,  February  7^,  1867. 

S.  R.  Burton,  Esq.,  Secretary : 

Sir  : The  statement  made  in  our  communication  of  the  12th  instant, 
were  correct  answers  to  the  “ speculations  ” contained  in  your  favor 
of  the  8th.  We  must  again  call  your  attention  to  the  important  fact, 
that  the  preamble  to  your  printed  circular  of  the  2d  instant,  is  a mis- 
statement— known  to  be  such  by  you.  In  that  preamble  you  say : 
“ There  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  repeated  promises  made  to 
us  by  the  Molders’  Union  Association  for  the  regulation  and  equaliza- 
tion of  the  prices  East  and  West.”  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  w^e 
undertook  to  raise  prices  in  the  East.  The  work  wuis  begun  in  Troy. 
We  wanted  an  equalization  of  prices,  taking  the  highest  shop  as  the 
standard,  and  an  advance  of  25  ]oer  cent  upon  the  equalization. 
This  wmuld  have  given  us  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  in  Troy.  We 
Avere  obliged  to  give  up  the  advance  because  you  made  common  cause 
with  the  Eastern  employers  in  an  attack  upon  the  life  of  our  organi- 
zation. But  for  your  opposition,  prices  Avould  noAV  be  fully  50  per 
cent  aboA^e  the  jiresent  standard  in  Troy  and  otlier  points  East,  and 
you  AYOuld  haA-e  no  cause  for  complaint.  And  in  this  case  you  liaA^e 
made  a direct  attack  upon  the  union,  and  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  a reduction  of  Avages  is  not  the  question.  You  refuse  to  discuss 
the  question  of  wages  unless  Ave  abandon  our  organization.  This  we 
%rill  never  do.  We  are  Avilling  to  go  before  the  AAmrld  upon  such  an 
issue,  and  the  result  Avill  depend  upon  ayIio  can  pound  the  longest.  If 
there  has  eA^er  been  any  imposition  by  shop  committees,  you  had  at 
all  times  the  remedy  in  your  OAvn  hands.  A notice  to  the  union 
AA'ould  haA^e  corrected  all  abuses. 

Wm.  H.  Sylais, 

Pres..,  /.  M.  I.  TJ ..,  Chairman. 
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This  closed  the  negotiations  and  was  followed  by  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  of  1867,  which  were  more  extensive  and  more  bitterly  fought 
than  even  those  of  1866.  At  Pittsburg  the  strike  lasted  a year,  and 
was  won  by  the  union,  but  elsewhere  the  unions  were  disastrously 
defeated  and  the  national  union  was  so  weakened  that  for  fifteen! 
years  it  was  unable  to  aid  the  locals  effectually. 

The  effects  of  the  strike  of  1867  and  the  hard  times  that  followed  ! 

I 

are  seen  in  the  great  falling  off  of  membership,  which  in  1870  stood  | 
only  at  3,860.  (“)  Notwithstanding  these  adversities,  there  were  a I 
number  of  local  strikes  during  these  years,  and  when  prosperous  times  | 
returned  in  1872  a still  larger  number  of  strikes  for  advances  in  Avages 
took  place.  These  lasted  from  one  to  nine  Aveeks,  resulting  generally  ; 
in  compromised  advances.  Among  the  places  Avhere  disputes  oc- 
curred were  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Toronto,  Rome  (Ga.),  Louisville, 
Detroit,  and  the  Ohio  Valley  shops.  In  the  latter  2,000  men  Avere  in- 
volved for  nine  Aveeks.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  National  Stove 
Manufacturers’  Association  was  organized.  The  molders,  at  their 
convention  in  July  of  the  same  year,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion addressed  to  the  iieAv  association : 

Resolved^  That  Ave  congratulate  the  stoA-e  and  holloAV  Avare  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  upon  their  success  in  organizing  a society, 
haAung  for  its  object  the  securing  to  its  members  of  a just  and  equita- 
ble price  for  their  Avares,  sufficient  to  fully  compensate  them  for  the 
capital  iiiA^ested,  and  the  labor  incident  to  making  their  business  a 
success. 

Resolved^  That  their  efforts  in  that  direction  has  our  hearty  sym- 
jiathy,  and,  if  necessary,  will  receive  our  hearty  assistance. 

Resolved^  That  while  Ave  fully  recognize  the  rights  of  capital  as 
represented  by  our  employers,  and  believe  their  society  well  calcu- 
lated to  secure  them  those  rights,  yet  Ave  are  unalterably  fixed  in  our 
determination  to  resist  by  all  laAA  ful  means  any  and  eA^ery  effort  made 
to  cleprAe  the  molder  of  his  right  to  demand  and  receiA^e  a fair 
equiA^alent  for  his  labor,  or  to  abridge  his  right  to  fix  a price  for  that 
labor. 

In  1874  there  Avere  strikes  against  reductions  of  Avages  at  Utica, 
OttaAva,  LouisAulle,  Rome  (Ga.),  Hamilton,  Royersford,  Covington, 
RockAulle,  MilAA^aukee,  and  CleA^eland.  In  1876  there  Avere  lockouts 
and  strikes,  mainly  oA^er  reductions  of  wages,  at  CleA^eland,  Cincin- 
nati, CoAungton,  Louisville,  Rome  (Ga.),  Troy,  and  Albany.  The 
membership  of  the  national  union  had  increased  to  about  5,000.  At 
the  convention  this  year  the  molders  brought  forAvard  the  subject  of 
arbitration,  the  matter  being  introduced  by  the  president  in  his 
report,  as  folloAvs : (^) 

& Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Iron  Molders’  International 
1870,  page  18. 

a Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Iron  Molders’  International 
Union,  1870,  page  8. 
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During  the  term  we  have  fully  realized  the  truth  of  the  old  saying 
that  it  takes  two  to  make  a bargain.”  Our  unions  have  invariably 
offered  to  submit  every  dispute  as  to  wages  to  arbitration,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  laws,  and  almost  as  invariably  liave  they  been  insult- 
ingly refused.  In  times  past,  we  were  denounced  for  refusing  arbi- 
tration; but  just  as  soon  as  we  met  the  popular  demand  for  a peaceful 
solution  of  trade  difficulties,  it  was  taken  as  an  act  of  cowardice,  and 
all  our  efforts  to  prevent  strikes  laughed  to  scorn.  I recommend  to 
the  convention  that  it  order  a communication  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Xational  Stove  Manufacturers’  Association,  re- 
citing our  law  on  the  subject  of  arbitration,  and  respectfully  request 
them  to  pledge  themselves  individually  and  collectively  to  agree  to 
submit  all  disputed  questions  about  prices  or  wages  to  arbitration, 
and  if  they  should  refuse  or  decline  to  act  on  such  su2:o*estion,  then  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  our  oro-anization  to  declare 
our  arbitration  law  no  longer  binding  on  our  unions  or  our  members, 
leaving  the  matter  entirely  optional  with  each  local  union. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  too  much  in  favor  of  the  employer,  as 
our  members  are  obliged  to  ask  for  arbitration,  which  is  a notice  of 
an  intention  to  strike,  if  refused,  and  such  notice  gives  the  employer 
time  to  prepare  for  such  strike,  and  may  possibly  assist  in  our  being 
defeated. 

I am  just  as  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  as 
I have  ever  been,  but  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  use  it  as  a whip  to 
beat  ourselves.  Our  employers  should  be  as  deeply  interested  as 
ourselves,  and  if  they  are  not.  we  should  io;nore  the  whole  system, 
and  act  as  they  act. 

The  convention  approved  of  the  recommendation  offered  by  the 
president,  and  after  adjournment  he  forwarded  to  each  local  union 
an  official  circular,  as  follows: 

(Official.) 

ARBITRATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Cleveland  convention, 
each  union  will  at  once  prepare  a letter  in  the  following  form,  and 
address  a copy  thereof  to  each  and  every  employer  of  union  mold- 
ers — the  letter  to  be  under  the  seal  of  the  local  union,  and  signed  by 
the  president  and  recording  secretary  of  such  union.  Me  desire  the 
following  form  to  be  used,  so  that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the 
matter,  and  no  quibbling  hereafter  that  the  matter  was  not  under- 
stood. 

Iron  Molders'  Union  Xo. . 

■ “ , 18TG. 

“ T- 

‘‘  By  direction  of  Iron  iSIolders’  Union  Xo.  — , the  following  is  sub- 
mitted for  voiir  consideration : 

‘‘Four  years  ago  there  was  incorporated  in  our  constitution  an 
article  making  it  compulsory  on  the  union,  in  case  of  a difficulty 
with  an  employer  in  reference  to  prices  or  wages,  to  request  of  the 
employer  that  such  difficulty  be  referred  to  arbitration;  the  arbitra- 
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tion  committee  to  be  appointed  as  follows:  Two,  (2)  by  the  imion.! 
tAYO  (2)  by  the  employer;  these  four  (4)  to  choose  a fifth;  all  fii^e  tc 
be  men  of  good  character,  and  their  decisions  to  be  final. 

“After  four  years  of  trial,  we  find  that  many  employers  ignore  oiii 
efforts  to  settle  such  disputes  in  this  Avay,  and  refuse  to  submit  any 
such  questions  to  arbitration,  assigning  numerous  reasons  for  their! 
refusal.  We,  hoAvever,  were  bound  by  our  laivs  to  ask  for  arbitratioif 
in  every  case,  even  Avhen  Ave  knew  it  Avould  be  refused.  In  vieAV  of 
this  fact,  it  has  been  decided  to  ask  of  every  employer  an  answer  to 
the  folloAving  question : 

“ Will  you,  as  an  employer,  agree  that  in  the  future  all  questions  asi 
to  prices  or  wages,  when  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  an  arbitra- 
tion committee,  in  accordance  Avith  our  laAvs? 

“ We  are  instructed  to  say  that  if  5^11  should  decline  to  ansAver,  or 
ansAver  in  the  negative,  that  in  the  future  Ave  Avill  not  be  bound  to 
either  offer  or  accept  arbitration  in  case  of  a dispute  betAveen  your 
firm  and  the  molders  in  your  employ. 

“ Hoping  you  Avill  gi\^e  us  a favorable  answer  to  the  question,  so 
that  in  the  future  Ave  may  avoid  all  difficulties  on  the  question  of 
Avages  or  prices,  Ave  are 

“ Yours  respect fullv,  i 

“ , Pres. 

“ , Rec.  SecR  \ 

I hope  e\"ery  union  Avill  at  once  prepare  copies  of  the  above  and : 
have  them  properly  delivered  to  their  respective  em^Dloyers,  forAvard-  > 
ing  to  this  office  the  name  of  every  employer  or  firm  so  addressed,  and 
at  the  end  of  thirty  days  sending  me  the  names  of  those  firms  that 
ansAver  as  Avell  as  those  Avho  do  not  ansAver.  I want  the  list  of  firms 
to  be  full  and  complete,  and  each  union  is  directly  interested;  for, 
after  a reasonable  time,  strike  circulars  Avill  only  be  issued  in  accord- 
{ince  Avith  the  record  Avhich  each  union  forAvards. 

Wai.  S affix.  Pres. 

Only  a feAV  replies  to  this  communication  Avere  received,  and  the 
effort  to  secure  arbitration  on  a shop  basis  was  abandoned.  As 
stated  by  Martin  Fox  twenty-fiA"e  years  later,  “ there  Avas  no  associa- 
tion of  employers  Avith  Avhom  to  enter  into  such  a contract.”  (®)  At 
the  next  conA"ention,  in  1878,  the  section  relating  to  arbitration  Avas 
struck  from  the  constitution.  (^) 

The  three  years  following  these  OA^ertures  toAvard  arbitration  saw 
the  union  reach  the  loAvest  point  in  its  history.  Unsuccessful  strikes 
to  resist  reductions  of  Avages  occurred  repeatedly  at  St.  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, MilAvaukee,  and  Montreal.  The  president  of  the  union  Avas 
deposed  at  a special  coiwention  in  1879  for  embezzlement,  and  the 
membership  dropped  off  until  it  numbered  in  September  of  that  year 
only  2,854. 

The  decade  beginning  1880  shoAvs  a remarkable  revival  and  aggres- 
siveness on  the  part  of  the  stove  molders’  unions,  Avith  many  local 


« Address,  National  Civic  Federation  Conference,  December,  1901,  page  158. 
ft  Proceedings,  1878,  pages  12,  49. 
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strikes  and  lockouts  (and  two  general  ones),  frequently  lasting  several 
months,  running  as  high  as  eighteen  months  in  one  case,  and  twelve 
to  fourteen  months  in  several  cases.  Not  until  after  188G  was  the 
national  union  able  to  afford  material  assistance,  and  some  of  the 
most  determined  struggles  were  carried  on  by  the  locals  involved, 
with  such  uncertain  assistance  as  they  could  secure  from  outside. 
Even  before  industrial  conditions  improved  there  were  strikes,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1879,  won  by  local  unions.  At  St.  Louis  175  union 
and  nonunion  men  were  on  strike  at  one  shop  four  months  against  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent.  At  Louisville  all  the  shops  were  closed 
seven  weeks  on  a demand  for  an  advance  of  15  per  cent.  In  Montreal 
and  Brockville  there  were  strikes  against  reductions  and  discrimina- 
tions. All  of  these  were  won  by  the  strikers. 

When  business  conditions  improved  the  following  }^ear  the  molders 
made  local  demands  for  increases  of  wages,  many  of  which  were 
granted  without  strikes.  In  Cincinnati  the  foundry  men  granted  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent  on  April  1,  and  on  May  5 they  notified  the 
molders  that  it  would  be  taken  off.  The  union  went  out  on  a strike 
for  sixteen  weeks  and  was  successful.  A strike  of  one  week  in  Chi- 
cago against  a reduction  was  successful,  as  were  also  a strike  in 
Detroit  of  five  weeks  for  a union  shop,  one  in  Pittsburg  of  four 
weeks  for  an  advance,  and  one  in  Salem,  Ohio,  for  an  advance.  There 
were  also  strikes  at  Philadelphia,  Albany,  Troy,  St.  Louis,  Reading, 
Royersford,  and  Brockville,  with  varying  results. 

In  1881  there  were  several  bitter  and  long-fought  struggles.  A 
strike  for  an  advance  at  Erie  lasting  four  weeks,  one  at  Troy  lasting 
one  week,  and  one  at  Columbus  lasting  fifteen  weeks,  were  won.  At 
Rome,  Ga.,  an  eleven  weeks’  strike  was  lost.  At  St.  Louis  a strike  of 
eleven  months  was  lost;  at  Detroit  a lockout  and  strike  of  one  year 
was  lost;  at  Louisville  a strike  for  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  was  lost 
after  a long  fight;  and  at  Chicago  a strike  in  one  large  foundry 
against  a reduction  of  20  per  cent  was  won,  but  a second  strike  in  the 
same  shop,  on  a demand  that  the  foreman  be  discharged,  was  lost  after 
several  months’  duration.  There  were  also  disputes  at  Cincinnati 
and  Brockton  (Canada),  while  the  molders  at  Quincy  and  St.  Louis 
secured  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  without  a strike. 

In  1882  there  were  strikes  at  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Keokuk, 
Peoria,  Louisville,  Troy,  and  London,  some  of  which  were  lost  and 
others  won.  In  1883  there  was  a large  number  of  minor  strikes  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  year  1884  opened  with  one  of  the  greatest  strikes  occurring 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a single  union.  This  was  local  No.  3,  at 
Cincinnati,  and  all  of  the  stove  shops  were  closed  nine  months  by  a 
2604— No.  62—06  M 10 
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strike  against  a reduction  of  20  per  cent.  The  strike  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  national  union  and  was  lost  at  an  expense  of  $7,000  to  ! 
the  local.  This  strike  spread  through  the  Ohio  Valley,  involving  j 
altogether  several  thousand  molders.  It  extended  to  St.  Louis  and  ! 
to  Pittsburg,  but  in  these  two  localities  the  anions  were  successful.  | 
Shortly  afterward  the  molders,  to  the  number  of  300,  in  all  the  stove 
foundries  at  Quincy  struck  against  a reduction  of  15  per  cent,  the 
prices  then  being  25  per  cent  advance  on  “ board  prices,”  and  after 
one  of  the  most  severe  struggles  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  lasting  six 
months,  a compromise  was  effected  on  the  basis  of  12^  per  cent  reduc- 
tion and  union  shops.  In  April  a similar  strike  took  place  in  one 
large  foundry  at  Chicago,  lasting  five  months,  and  was  settled  on  a 
similar  basis.  At  Buffalo  a strike  in  one  shop  against  a reduction 
was  lost,  while  the  locals  at  Troy  and  Albany  accepted  reductions 
ivithout  striking.  The  foundry  men  of  these  two  cities  had  organ- 
ized an  employers’  association.  The  national  union  was  unable  to 
furnish  assistance  in  any  of  these  strikes,  the  treasurer  having 
absconded  with  $19,000  of  the  funds.  The  strikes  of  this  year  mark 
a turning  point,  for  while  the  unions  accepted  reductions  in  wages 
they  gained  the  union  shop  in  several  important  establishments.  A 
similar  outcome  followed  several  of  the  strikes  in  succeeding  years. 

The  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Troy  and  in  Albany  during  1885  and 
1886  show  the  retaliatory  nature  of  the  struggle  during  this  period. 
In  the  spring  of  1885  the  unions  in  those  places  demanded  a 15  per 
cent  advance  on  the  “ board  prices,”  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
accept  the  year  before.  After  a lockout  of  a few  weeks  the  demand 
was  granted,  although  in  one  of  the  shops  it  was  followed  by  a 
strike  of  5 months  on  the  “ berkshire  ” issue,  in  which  the  union  was 
defeated.  In  August  the  unions  made  another  demand  for  15  per 
cent,  and  after  a short  strike  this  also  was  granted.  This  restored  the 
prices  to  the  figures  preceding  the  reduction  in  1884.  But  the  foun- 
drymen  had  yielded  only  because  of  contracts  on  hand.  They  pre- 
pared to  retaliate  and  in  January,  1886,  they  declared  a reduction  of 
20  per  cent.  The  shops  remained  closed,  and  in  March  a compromise 
of  10  per  cent  was  offered  by  the  union  and  refused.  Four  months 
later,  after  a strike  and  lockout  of  seven  months,  the  union  accepted 
a reduction  of  30  per  cent,  bringing  them  back  to  the  “ board  prices  ” 
of  1885.  The  foundrymen  at  Troy  made  no  effort  to  bring  in  strike 
breakers  and  the  strike  closed  with  union  shops,  but  in  Albany  they 
remained  open  for  a year  or  two  longer. 

Other  strikes  and  lockouts  during  these  two  years  were  those  at 
Rochester  against  a reduction  of  12J  per  cent,  lasting  three  months 
and  arbitrated;  at  Evansville,  against  15  per  cent  reduction,  lasting 
three  weeks;  at  Quincy,  against  a reduction  of  10  per  cent,  lasting 
two  weeks  and  involving  175  men;  at  Pittsburg,  lasting  three  weeks. 
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The  strikes  and  lockouts  of  preceding  years,  wasteful  and  exten- 
' sive  as  they  were,  culminated  in  1887  in  the  greatest  one  in  the  his- 
i tor}^  of  the  trade.  This  is  known  as  the  Bridge  and  Beach  strike 
and  lockout.  Both  forces  to  the  controversy  had  been  preparing 
themselves  for  a struggle  on  a national  scale — the  unions  by  securing 
union  shops  and  strengthening  their  national  finances,  and  the  em- 
ployers by  organizing  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Asso- 
ciation. This  association  of  the  employers  was  organized  in  1886  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  National  Association  _,of  Stove  Manufacturers, 
which  had  existed  since  1872.  The  older  association  had  limited  its 
activities  to  the  commercial  side  of  the  industry.  The  new  associa- 
tion was  organized  to  deal  with  labor  questions.  It  did  not  at  that 
time  and  does  not  now  include  all  of  the  membership  of  the  Manu- 
' facturers’  Association,  and  in  order  that  the  two  subjects  might  be 
I dealt  with  independently  it  was  decided  to  organize  the  second 
j association.  The  objects  of  the  Defense  Association  are  stated  to 
be  “ resistance  against  any  unjust  demands  of  their  workmen,  and 
such  other  purposes  as  may  from  time  to  time  prove  or  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  thereof  as  employers  of 
labor.”  The  country  was  divided  into  four  districts,  as  follows: 

1.  New  England  States. 

2.  The  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  that  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania east  of  the  Alleghenies,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

3.  The  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
and  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  Biver. 

4.  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  membership  includes  manufacturers  of  cooking  and  heating 
stoves,  ranges,  and  furnaces,  with  annual  assessments  in  proportion 
to  the  maximum  number  of  molders  employed  and  an  emergency 
fund  of  10  cents  per  molder  per  month. 

The  members  obligate  themselves  as  follows : 

1.  Any  unjust  demands,  made  upon  a member  of  said  association 
by  his  workmen,  or  others,  shall  be  resisted  by  the  united  action  of 
all  members  in  protecting  said  member  upon  whom  such  unjust  de- 
mand shall  be  made. 

2.  We  bind  ourselves  to  obey  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  lawful 
regulations  of  said  association. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  the  district  committee  “ shall  impartially 
hear  grievances  complained  of  by  both  members  and  his  workmen, 
and  shall  equitably  decide  the  same,”  but  that  the  member  shall  have 
an  appeal  to  the  general  executive  committee  of  the  association.  If 
the  committee  decides  in  favor  of  a member  and  no  satisfactory  set- 
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tlement  has  been  arrived  at  the  committee  may  select  either  of  these  ' 
methods  of  defending  the  member : 

1.  Making  such  work  as  he  may  require. 

2.  Procuring  men  for  him  who  will  make  such  work  in  his  shop. 

3.  Affording  him  compensation  for  loss  of  production. 

A member  is  not  permitted  to  resign  during  the  existence  of  a strike 
or  pending  settlement  of  a difficulty  between  a member  of  the  associ-  i 
ation  and  his  men.  He  may  be  suspended  by  the  president  or  ex-  | 
pelled  by  a majority  vote  of  the  association  for  refusal  or  failure  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  committees  or  officers  or  with  the 
obligation  of  membership  of  the  association. 

For  some  time  after  the  organization  of  the  Defense  Association 
its  affairs  were  conducted  with  great  secrecy,  and  it  supported  its 
members  in  strikes  with  the  results  already  mentioned  in  1886  and 
1887.  It  was  not  until  the  Bridge  and  Beach  strike  of  1887  that  the 
association  felt  called  upon  to  extend  its  operations  beyond  local  dis- 
putes and  to  bring  on  a general  strike  or  lockout  throughout  the  entire 
country..  The  progress  and  outcome  of  this  strike  was  the  turning 
point  that  led  to  the  conference  agreement  four  years  later. 

The  molders  in  the  employ  of  the  Bridge  and  Beach  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  went  out  on  strike  March  8,  1887,  to  support 
a demand  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  molding  prices.  The 
strike  was  sanctioned  by  the  executive  board,  and  the  cause  of  the 
employer  was  taken  up  by  the  Defense  Association.  The  patterns 
were  sent  to  shops  of  other  members  in  the  same  district  to  be  made  in 
obedience  to  the  by-laws  of  the  association.  The  molders  in  these 
shops  at  once  refused  to  work  on  the  patterns  or  to  work  in  the  shops 
while  the  patterns  were  present.  - The  patterns  were  then  moved  into 
other  districts,  meeting  with  the  same  reception  at  all  shops.  Before 
they  reached  the  second  district  the  molders’  executive  board  ordered 
those  shops  to  work  on  the  patterns,  and  asked  for  a conference  with 
the  executive  council  of  the  Defense  Association.  This  was  granted, 
but  a settlement  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  The  Defense  Association 
then  announced  that  the  shops  would  close  indefinitely,  and  what 
began  as  a series  of  strikes  in  the  western  districts  ended  as  a lockout 
in  the  eastern  districts.  It  became  evident  that  the  foundrymen  had 
determined  to  attack  the  union  at  every  point.  Altogether  about 
5,000  molders  were  out  of  employment  at  St.  Louis,  Leavenworth, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Quincy,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Akron, 
Pittsburg,  Newcastle,  Rochester,  Fulton,  Troy,  and  Albany.  This 
continued  until  June,  when  the  patterns  were  recalled  and  the  Bridge 
and  Beach  Company  had  their  work  done  by  nonunion  molders  fur- 
nished by  the  Defense  Association.  The  molders  at  other  points  re- 
turned to  work  under  conditions  the  same  as  those  prevailing  when 
they  went  out. 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  both  organizations  claimed  the  victory 
in  this  great  contest.  The  president  of  the  Defense  Association  held 
that  it  ‘‘  resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  our  organization,  al- 
though at  large  cost  to  us  and  to  our  members  who  were  involved,  and 
at  incomputable  cost  to  the  Iron  Molders’  Union  of  Xorth  America.” 
The  molders  claimed  a victorv  because  thev  considered  that  thev  had 
defeated  an  attempt  to  destroy  their  entire  organization.  As  stated 
bv  a writer  in  the  Iron  Molders'  Journal, Thus  ended  the  sreatest 
lockout  in  the  historv  of  our  trade — ended- in  victorv  for  us  all  along 
the  lines,  except  only  where  it  commenced.”  AATiatever  may  be  said 
as  to  the  claims  of  victorv,  it  is  certain  that  each  partv  was  stronglv 
impressed  with  the  stability  of  the  opposing  organization.  At  the 
next  convention  of  the  union,  in  July,  1888,  the  president  stated  that 
the  available  funds  in  the  treasury  were  $30,000,  and  the  secretary’s 
figures  showed  that  during  the  two  years  beginning  July,  1886.  there 
had  been  7,535  initiations  and  reinstatements  and  4,231  losses  from 
suspensions,  expulsions,  and  deaths,  leaving  a net  gain  in  membership 
of  3,571.  (^)  On  the  side  of  the  manufacturers  there  had  also  oc- 
curred a substantial  gain,  for  the  lockout  had  reduced  the  oversupply 
of  stoves  and  made  possible  an  advance  in  prices. 

During  the  four  years  following  the  Bridge  and  Beach  strike  and 
lockout  there  were  only  four  strikes  in  shops  of  members  of  the 
Stove  Founders'  Xational  Defense  Association  supported  by  that 
organization,  but  there  was  a larger  number  in  the  shops  of  nonmem- 
bers. Among  the  latter  were  strikes  in  single  shops  at  Utica  for 
four  months,  against  reduction  in  wages  and  losses  through  ‘‘  dull 
iron,”  won  by  the  union ; at  Pittsburg,  for  an  advance  in  prices,  lost ; 
at  Lehighton,  Pa.,  for  one  year,  against  a reduction,  won  by  the  union ; 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  against  apprentices,  lost ; at  Kichmond,  Ya.,  last- 
ing ten  weeks,  for  an  equalization  of  prices  with  other  foundries,  won ; 
at  Madison,  Ind.,  against  a reduction,  won ; at  Danville,  Pa.,  against 
apprentices,  compromised  ; at  Toronto,. against  low  prices  and  “ bucks,” 
lost. 

The  strikes  in  shops  of  members  of  the  Stove  Founders’  Xational 
Defense  Association  during  the  same  time  occurred  as  follows : 

At  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  for  a price  book  and  against  short  wages. 
The  firm  was  assisted  by  the  Defense  Association,  but  went  into 
bankruptcy  while  the  strike  was  in  progress.  At  Albany  a strike 
against  a reduction  of  Avages  Avas  successful  and  the  reduction  was 
withdraAvn.  At  Pochester,  X.  Y.,  in,  Februaiw,  1890,  a strike  was 
lost  and  the  firm  continued  as  a nonunion  establislmient  for  seA^eral 
years.  At  Pittsburg  the  following  August  occurred  the  first  strike, 
which  was  settled  bA"  the  officers  of  the  StoA^e  Founders’  Xational 
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DefePxse  Association  in  the  form  of  a written  agreement  with  the 
local  union.  The  settlement  was  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  made 
it  quite  plain  that  if  an  agreement  could  be  made  after  a strike  had 
been  called  and  losses  suffered,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  just  as 
satisfactory  an  agreement  before  the  strike.  How  to  bring  about  such 
an  agreement  was  now  a matter  of  frequent  consultation  between 
leading  members  of  both  organizations. 

These  consultations,  in  fact,  had  begun  immediately  following 
the  Bridge  and  Beach  strike.  The  president  of  the  Defense  Associ- 
ation at  that  time  had  proposed  to  the  president  of  the  Iron  Holders’ 
Union  an  agreement  on  a national  scale,  but  the  latter  did  not  feel 
warranted  in  bringing  the  matter  before  his  organization.  At  the 
molders’  convention  in  July,  1888,  a motion  was  introduced  to  appoint 
a committee  to  confer  with  a like  committee  of  the  Defense  Associ- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a scale  of  prices,  but  this  motion  was 
laid  on  the  table.  Prior  to  the  next  convention,  in  1890,  however,  the 
subject  was  frequently  discussed  unofficially,  and  the  molders  were 
given  assurances  that  a request  for  a conference  would  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  employers’  association.  Accordingly  such  a motion 
was  introduced  and  adopted  as  follows:  (®) 

Resolved^  That  the  recommendation  be  amended  so  as  to  read  that 
it  shall  be  an  instruction  to  the  incoming  executive  board  to  communi- 
cate with  the  representatives  of  the  Stove  Manufacturers’  Association 
with  a view  to  holding  a conference  with  them  to  discuss  the  points 
of  difference  between  that  body  and  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.,  and  that 
at  such  conference  the  executive  board  be  empowered  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  stove-plate  molders  to  assist  them  in  their  deliber- 
ations, and  that  said  committee  be  allowed  $4  a day  and  traveling 
expenses  for  the  time  they  are  in  session. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  executive  board,  at  its  first 
meeting,  held  in  Cincinnati  in  October,  1890,  appointed  the  com- 
mittee of  stove  molders  and  sent  an  invitation  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Defense  Association  asking  for  a joint  conference.  Thereupon  the 
secretary  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  general  board  of  the 
Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association  the  following  com- 
munication : 

Member  General  Boards  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 

Dear  Sir:  I inclose  herewith  a copy  of  the  letter  received  during 
the  past  week  from  President  Martin  Fox  of  the  Iron  Holders’  Union 
of  North  America,  which  explains  itself.  This  is  the  first  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  I.  M.  U.  in  which  they  have  sought  a conference 
of  this  kind  and  it  should  receive  careful  consideration.  Mr.  Cribben 
thinks  that,  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  we  should  appoint  a committee 
of  conference  to  meet  them  and  learn  what  plan  of  action  they  wish 
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• to  pursue,  and  possibly  something  may  result  that  vrill  be  to  our 
? mutual  benefit  and  prevent  the  causes  that  lead  to  strikes.  During 
i the  past  few  years  they  have  been  taught  a very  practical  lesson, 
that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  enforce  unjust  demands,  par- 
ticularly against  members  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.,  and  they  may  be 
‘ willing  to  treat  with  the  association  and  more  carefully  consider  the 
' consequences  arising  from  the  enforcement  of  demands  that  can  not 
be  consistently  granted. 

As  a member  of  the  executive  board,  you  are  requested  to  care- 
frdly  consider  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fox.  and 
favor  me  with  vour  views,  and  advise  the  best  course  for  President 
Cribben  to  jDursue. 

Awaiting  your  favor,  I am, 

Verv  trulv  vours. 


T.  J.  Hogax.  Secretary. 


Favorable  replies  were  received  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
a conference,  which  took  ^^lace  as  described  below : 


THE  FIKST  COXFERE^XE. 

On  March  25,  1891,  representatives  of  both  associations  met  in  the 
citv  of  Chicaofo,  111.  The  following:  summarv  of  the  official  minutes 

«.  V < t. 

of  the  conference  is  given  in  the  Iron  Molders'  Journal  of  March, 
1891: 

The  committee  representing  the  Stove  Founders*  Xational  Defense 
A ssociation  was  comprised  of  the  following  well-known  gentlemen : 
Henry  Cribben,  president  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.,  of  Chicago.  111. : D.  M. 
Thomas,  president  X.  A.  S.  M.,  Columbia.  Pa.:  C.  H.  Castle,  Com- 
' stock-Castle  Stove  Co..  Quincy.  111. : IV.  T.  Bussey,  of  Bussey  c'c 
I McLeod  Stove  Co.,  Chicago,  111.:  and  T.  J.  Hogan,  Chicago.  111.. 
I secretarv  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A. 

«.  

The  connnittee  representing  the  I.  M.  U.  of  X.  A.  was:  Martin  Fox. 

president;  John  Campbell,  of  Quincy,  member  of  the  executive  board: 
J.  G.  Gallowav.  of  Union  Xo.  45.  Davton.  Ohio : Martin  ^lonahan.  of 
Union  Xo.  8.  Albany.  X.  Y. ; and  Patrick  Enright,  of  Union  Xo.  23. 
Chicago.  111.  The  respective  representatives  met  at  the  appointed 
time  and  date,  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  and  organized  for  busi- 
ness bv  selecting:  Martin  F.  Monahan  as  chairman  and  T.  J.  Hog’an 
secretary  of  the  conference.  The  chairman  opened  the  conference 
with  a neat  speech,  in  which  the  objects  of  the  conference  were  ex- 
plained as  a preliminary  step  toward  averting  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Cribben  stated  that  the  meeting  was  the  result  of  a corre- 
spondence between  himself  and  the  former  president  of  the  I.  IM.  U. 
of  X.  A.,  Mr.  P.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  and  that  it  was  the  first  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  iron-molders*  organization  whereby  an  effort  had 
been  made  on  a universal  scale  to  arrange  for  an  amicable  settlement 
of  future  disj)utes. 

General  expression  of  approval  was  indulged  in  by  all  the  members 
of  the  conference,  with  the  hope  that  the  meeting  would  result  in  good 
both  to  the  employer  and  employee. 
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President  Fox  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  that  the  conference 
had  taken  place,  and  pledged  himself  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a belter 
feeling  than  had  dieretof ore  existed. 

After  some  desultory  remarks,  Messrs.  D.  M.  Thomas,  J.  G.  Gallo- 
way, and  T.  J.  Hogan  were  appointed  as  a committee  to  formulate  an 
outline  of  the  matters  to  be  considered,  during  which  time  a recess 
was  declared,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  presented : 

l^Tiereas  there  has  heretofore  existed  a sentiment  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association  and  the 
members  of  the  Iron  Molders’  Union  of  North  America  were  neces- 
sarily enemies,  and,  in  consequence,  a mutual  dislike  and  distrust  of 
each  other  and  of  their  respective  organizations  has  arisen,  provoking 
and  stimulating  strife  and  ill  will,  resultingdn  severe  pecuniary  loss  to 
both  parties ; now,  this  conference  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
a more  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other’s  persons,  methods,  aims,  and 
objects,  believing  that  thereby  friendly  regard  and  respect  may  be 
engendered,  and  such  agreements  reached  as  will  dispel  all  inimical 
sentiments,  prevent  further  strife,  and  promote  the  material  and 
moral  interests  of  all  parties  concerned : Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  this  meeting  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration  in 
the  settlement  of  any  dispute  between  the  members  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of 
N.  A.  and  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 

This  resolution  was  discussed  at  length,  and  adopted  by  a unani- 
mous vote. 

Resolved^  That  a conference  committee  be  formed,  consisting  of 
six  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  stove  molders  appointed  by  the 
Iron  Molders’  Union  of  North  America,  and  three  persons  appointed 
by  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association,  and  to  hold 
their  offices  from  May  1st  to  April  30th  each  year. 

Whenever  there  is  a dispute  between  a member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 
and  the  molders  in  his  employ  (when  a majority  of  the  latter  are- 
members  of  the  I.  M.  U. ) , and  it  can  not  be  settled  amicably  between 
them,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations 
before  named,  who  shall  themselves  or  by  delegates  give  it  due  con- 
sideration. If  they  can  not  decide  it  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  they 
may,  by  mutual  agreement,  summon  the  conference  committee,  to 
Avhom  decision  by  a majority  vote,  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon 
each  party  for  the  term  of  twelve  months. 

Pending  adjudication  by  the  presidents  and  conference  committee, 
neither  party  to  the  dispute  shall  discontinue  operations,  but  shall 
proceed  with  business  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  case  of  a vacancy  in 
the  committee  of  conference,  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  association  orig- 
inally nominating.  No  vote  shall  be  taken  except  by  a full  committee 
or  by  an  even  number  of  each  party. 

The  above  resolution  was  the  subject  of  lengthy  discussion,  and, 
as  originally  offered,  was  amended  and  adopted  in  its  present  form  as 
a satisfactory  rule  to  guide  both  parties  in  adjusting  difficulties. 

Mr.  Patrick  Enright  was  then  added  to  the  committee,  which  with- 
drew to  formulate  additional  matter  for  the  action  of  the  conference, 
which,  after  a recess,  again  assembled,  Avhen  the  following  was  sub- 
mitted, and  after  a protracted  debate  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved^  Whereas  the  average  term  of  a molder’s  productive 
capacity  is  found  by  statistical  information,  to  be  not  more  than  four- 
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! teen  and  a half  years,  and  that  the  law  of  the  I.  M.  U.  restricting  the 
proportion  of  apprentices  to  one  to  eight,  with  one  for  each  shop, 
compels  manufacturers  by  necessity  to  disregard  such  proportion  and 
operate  open  shops  in  order  to  supply  the  demand ; therefore,  it  is 
requisite  that  this  question  receive  an  immediate  investigation,  and 
readjustment  upon  a reasonable  basis. 

After  discussion  upon  yearly  agreements,  equalization  of  prices, 
i decreased  profits  of  union-controlled  foundries,  etc.,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved.  That  the  conference  recommend  to  the  I.  ^*1.  U.  of  X.  A. 
and  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.  that  thev  consider' the  desirabilitv  of  annual 

%y  V 

agreements  for  the  rate  of  wages. 

Upon  motion,  the  conference  then  adjourned,  subject  to  a mutual 
call  of  the  presidents  hereafter. 

The  action  of  the  conference  was  then  submitted  to  both  organiza- 
tions for  approA'al.  In  the  case  of  the  molders.  a referendum  vote 
was  necessary,  as  the  adoption  of  the  second  resolution  required  an 
amendment  to  their  constitution. 

As  indicating  the  interest  takeii  by  representatives  of  both  sides 
in  securing  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  organizations  they 
represented,  we  reproduce  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  Stove  Founders’ 
Xational  Defense  Association  and  an  open  letter  from  Mr.  J.  G. 
Galloway,  one  of  the  molders’  conferees,  published  in  the  Iron  Mold- 
ers’ Journal,  April.  1891. 

Secretary’s  Office,  53  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago.  Ills..  II arch  28^  1891. 

To  Members  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A. 

Gentljemen  : At  the  annual  meeting  of  June,  1889,  the  president, 
Mr.  Henry  Cribben,  was  authorized  to  appoint  a committee  to  confer 
with  a similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Iron  Molders’  Union, 
Avhenever  the  latter  should  intimate  a desire  for  an  interchange  of 
opinions. 

At  the  recent  triennial  assemblv  of  that  union,  held  in  Detroit,  its 
executive  conmiittee  was  requested  to  take  steps  to  cause  a meeting 
with  our  representatives,  and  discuss  such  matters  as  would  be  condu- 
\ cive  to  the  avoidance  of  strife  and  the  development  of  peace  and  good 

iwill.  The  president  of  the  I.  M.  U.  appointed  a committee,  and  the 
two  bodies  met  here  on  IVednesday  last,  and  continued  in  session 
. Thursdav  and  Fridav. 

■ «/  c 

\ Xumerous  matters  were  thoroughly  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
\ of  both  sides.  I am  pleased  to  say  that  our  representatives  were  met 
with  a fairness  and  reasonableness  not  often  discovered  among  the 
labor  rejiresentatives.  hVe  can  take  absolutely  no  exceptiori  to  the 
' views  expressed  by  them  in  any  particular  as  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employee,  and  they  bound  themselves, 
i individuallv  and  collect! velv,  to  use  their  influence  to  conduct  those 
j relations  justlv,  reasonablv,  and  amicablv. 

I Inclosed  herewith  I hand  you  minutes  of  the  conference.  The 
' resolutions  herein  embodied  do  not  go  into  effect  until  ratified  by 
both  organizations.  The  resolution  proHding  for  prevention  of 
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strikes  should  be  well  considered,  as  it  will  be  submitted  to  your  next 
convention  for  ratification. 

I trust  that  you  will  approve  of  the  action  of  your  representatives. 
They  have  done  all  that  appeared  to  them  feasible  at  the  present  time, 
and  have  cleared  the  way  for  further  beneficial  action. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thos.  J.  Hogan,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Galloway’s  letter,  addressed  to  the  molders,  is  as  follows : 

Dayton,  Ohio,  April  12^  1891, 

Editor  Journal: 

A remarkable  thing  in  the  history  of  labor  organizations  has 
occurred : 

A conference  between  those  who  have  been  regarded  by  economic 
writers  as  master  and  man  in  the  organization  of  the  manual  toilers 
during  the  centuries  of  the  past ! The  fact  that  such  a meeting  could 
take  place,  that  the  representatives  on  both  sides  gave  their  opinions  in 
straight  language,  based  upon  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  question  of  production  and  distribution,  in  a broader  sense  than 
tliat  pertaining  to  a single  division  of  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
that  each  received  and  weighed  the  argument  of  the  other,  in  an 
honest  effort  to  arrive  at  some  reasonable  and  amicable  basis  of  action 
in  our  own  branch  of  industry,  by  which  the  wasteful  practices  of  the 
past  may  be  avoided  in  the  future,  and  the  very  greatest  beneficial 
results  to  both  secured,  proves  that  organization  has,  through  the 
medium  of  strength  and  intelligence,  arrived  at  the  age  of  respectful 
recognition. 

There  could  be  no  fairer  treatment  accorded  by  one  set  of  men  to 
another  set  of  men  than  that  which  seemed  to  govern  the  committee 
of  the  manufacturers’  association.  No  question  was  raised  that  was 
not  candidly  and  fully  ventilated,  and  reasonably  harmonious  conclu- 
sion arrived  at.  It  was  fully  realized  by  the  ten  gentlemen  present 
fhat  there  was  a marvelous  idea  in  embryo  for  future  good,  if  both 
sides  were  governed  by  ordinary  intelligence  and  honesty  of  purpose 
in  the  initiation  of  the  plan  for  unity  and  harmony. 

There  could  be  no  fuller  indication  of  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
idea  that  the  workers  constituted  a class  that  the  employers  were 
under  no  obligation  to  respect,  and  it  now  rests  with  the  members  of 
the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  to  carry  to  a complete  realization  the  query  in 
the  preamble  to  our  constitution : “ What  positions  are  we,  the 
mechanics  of  America,  to  hold  in  society  ? ” 

The  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association  is  the  logical 
sequence  of  perverted  economic  truths.  The  employers  are  legitimate 
producers  and  as  much  oppressed  by  the  appropriators  and  accumu- 
lators as  the  employees  under  them,  and  they  have  found  it  easier  to 
]>ress  upon  their  workmen  than  to  resist  the  pressure  that  was  oper- 
ating against  them. 

This  naturally  produced  resistance  on  the  part  of  their  workmen, 
and  now  we  have  the  full  fruition  of  this  erroneous  system  to  face. 
It  is  true  that  man  seeks  to  gratify  his  wants  with  the  least  resistance. 
Mutual  interests  ought  to  make  one  harmonious  whole  of  the  employer 
and  employee  in  every  branch  of  industry.  A ‘‘  fair,  full,  and 
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candid  ” consideration  of  the  systems  that  compel  the  producers  of 
wealth  to  yield  up  the  greater  part  of  their  product  for  the  mere 
privilege  of  producing,  by  the  whole  body  of  producers,  will  soon 
secure  and  practically  answer  the  other  query  in  conjunction  to  this: 
“Are  we  to  receive  an  equivalent  for  our  labor,  to  maintain  us  in  com- 
parative independence  and  respectability?’’  Brothers,  take  it  into 
your  unions,  discuss  it  honestly,  candidly,  without  prejudice,  and 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  result. 

J.  G.  Galloway. 


The  convention  of  the  Stove  Founders’  Xational  Defense  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  May  of  the  same  year,  approved  of  the  action  taken 
by  their  conferees  and  adopted  the  resolutions.  On  the  molders' 
part,  IFt  local  unions  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  13  against  it ; 
on  the  constitutional  amendment,  131  in  favor,  22  against.  The 
clause  of  the  union’s  constitution  which  was  amended  is  here  repro- 
duced, the  additions  being  in  italics,  the  omissions  in  brackets : 


T\Tien  a difficultv  occurs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  anv  local  union 
through  a reduction  of  wages,  or  through  the  principles  of  the  organi- 
zation being  jeopardized  in  any  manner,  or  should  any  local  union 
desire  to  make  a demand  for  an  increase  of  wages,  the  union  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  trouble  exists  shall  hold  a meeting  at  once  to 
consider  the  same.  They  shall  take  a secret  ballot  to  determine 
whether  to. accept  or  reject  such  reduction  in  wages,  or  make  a de- 
mand for  an  increase  in  wages,  or  whether  the  union  shall  or  shall 
not  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  said  union  principles.  It  shall 
take  a three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  present  to  decide:  no 
member  being  allowed  to  vote  on  said  question  who  has  not  been  a 
continuous  member  of  said  union  for  at  least  three  months  previous 
to  the  date  of  said  meeting.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  union,  they 
shall  decide  to  reject  said  reduction,  or  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of 
said  union  principles,  or  make  a demand  for  an  increase  of  wages 
[said  demand  being  refused]  the  members  involved  shall  remain  at 
work  and  the  union  shall  cause  to  be  issued  and  sent  to  the  president 
a bill  of  grievance  stating  the  nature  of  the  trouble  and  the  action 
of  the  union  thereon.  The  president,  immediately  on  receipt  of  said 
grievance,  shall  [send  a copy  to  each  member  of  the  executive  board, 
and  shall]  personally  or  by  deputy  proceed  to  the  place  of  difficulty 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and,  if  possible,  effect  a settle- 
ment, failing  to  adjust  which,  he  shall  cause  to  be  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  executive  board  a copy  of  the  grievance.  lATiile  said  grievance 
is  pending  it  shall  be  considered  a violation  of  union  principles  and 
laws  of  the  organization  for  any  member  to  go  to  work  in  said  shop 
who  was  not  employed  therein  at  the  time  and  previous  to  the  diffi- 
culty. for  which  violation  he  or  they  may  be  fined,  suspended  or 
expelled.  Upon  receipt  of  the  decision  of  the  executive  board,  the 
president  shall  umnediately  notify  the  union  as  to  the  result,  and 
should  the  giuevance  receive  or  fail  to  receive  their  sanction,  the  union 
shall  hold  a meeting  and  [declare  the  strike  off]  be  governed  accord- 
ingly. After  notice  is  given  that  their  grievance  is  not  sanctioned, 
should  the  union  decide  to  strike,  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  provo- 
cation for  suspension  from  the  rights  and  priffileges  of  the  I.  M.  U. 
of  X.  A.,  at  the  option  of  the  president  and  executive  board.  Mem- 
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ber.i  out  on  authorized  strikes  shall  receive  the  following  sums  per 
week:  Single  men,  $5  per  week;(®)  married  men  and  single  men  with 
others  depending  upon  them  for  support,  $7  per  week.  The  secre- 
tary shall  keep  the  organization  informed  by  circular  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  all  strikes  or  lockouts. 

The  practical  results  of  the  first  conference  are  to  be  found  in  the 
method  by  which  both  associations  decided  to  take  up  for  adjustment 
the  differences  which  might  arise  between  the  foundrymen  and  the 
molders  in  their  employ.  Some  of  the  molders’  representatives  had 
favored  the  method  of  simple  arbitration;  that  is,  the  presence  of  a 
third  party,  whose  decision  would  be  final.  This  method  appeared 
unsatisfactory  to  the  foundrymen,  and,  while  they  favored  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  arbitration,  they  suggested  that  better  and  more  sat- 
isfactory results  would  follow  from  the  decisions  of  a joint  committee 
composed  of  foundrymen  and  molders  in  equal  numbers  on  each  side. 
Experience  has  indicated  that  their  judgment  was  sound  and  prac- 
tical. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  foundrymen  defended  their  position 
on  the  method  by  which  adjustments  were  to  be  reached  are  clearly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Chauncey  H.  Castle,  president  of  the  Stove  Foun- 
ders’ National  Defense  Association,  in  a paper  read  before  the  con- 
ference of  the  National  Civic  Federation  in  Chicago, -111.,  1900. 
Touching  upon  this  subject,  he  said: 

During  a session  of  three  days  a plan  for  the  consideration  and 
adjustment  of  grievances,  which  was  called  “ arbitration,”  but  which 
may- more  properly  be  called  “ conciliation,”  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon  by  the  ten  representatives,  and  was  approved  of  and  ratified  by 
the  respective  organizations.  The  representatives  of  the  molders 
urged  the  strict  arbitration  plan,  and  as  the  word  has  a meaning  of 
justice  and  fairness,  our  representatives,  in  general,  were  disposed  to 
favorably  entertain  it.  However,  some  of  our  representatives  con- 
tended strenuously  that  our  members  could  not  properly,  and  there- 
fore would  not,  enter  into  an  agreement  that  would  obligate  them  in 
advance  to  submit  important  questions  affecting  their  business  to  the 
decision  of  an  odd  and  disinterested  man,  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
their  business  and  its  requirements,  and  who  might  be  biased.  The 
arguments  upon  this  question  of  arbitration  were  earnest  and 
extended.  It  was  contended — 

First.  That  the  odd  man,  who  was  disinterested,  and  who  would 
probably  have  no  knowledge  of  the  business,  would  be  alone  respon- 
sible, for  the  reason  that  the  representatives  of  neither  party  would 
be  liable  to  concede,  even  if  convinced,  for  those  he  represented  would 
expect  him  to  win  through  the  odd  man,  if  possible.  The  question 
was  asked  of  one  who  was  most  strenuous  for  arbitration;  Would 
you,  if  a member  of  an  arbitration  committee,  representing  your  side, 
(‘oncede  anything  of  importance,  even  if  you  became  convinced  it  was 


a The  convention  of  1899  advanced  the  rate  to  single  men  to  $7. 
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right  to  do  so?  ” And  his  reply  was,  “ No;  I should  feel  obliged  to 
win,  if  possible,  through  the  odd  man.*’ 

Second.  That  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  vsecure  the  services, 
in  each  case,  of  such  a man  as  would  be  needed,  and  who  would  be 
acceptable  to  both  parties,  because  few  such  men  would  be  willing  to 
serve,  even  when  agreed  upon,  as  the  position  would  notf  be  a desirable 
one,  to  a really  good  and  competent  man. 

Third.  Should  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  be  made,  issues  would 
multiply  and  some  of  the  demands  would  be  extreme,  unjust,  and 
even  ridiculous.  Such  issues  would  be  made,  however,  only  because 
there  would  be  a chance  to  gain  through  the  odd  man,  while  there 
could  not  possibly  be  a loss. 

Fourth.  The  employer  could  not  expect  to  stand  an  even  chance 
with  the  employee,  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  question,  in  an  aver- 
age of  a number  of  arbitrations,  because  of  the  facts,  that  public  sym- 
pathy is  always  with  the  workmen,  that  they  have  many  votes,  that 
they  have  large  patronage  to  bestow  upon  every  business  and  pro- 
fession, and  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  exert  to  the  utmost  in  such 
matters  such  influence  as  accompanies  these  conditions.  So  that,  at 
any  rate,  if  in  doubt,  the  arbiter,  being  inexperienced  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  business,  would  be  likely  to  incline  to  favor  the 
employee. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  our  members  to 
be  willing  to  accept  such  an  arrangement.  In  other  words,  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  submit  an  important  question,  largeh^  affecting 
their  business  interests,  to  the  casting  up  of  a chip,  “ wet  or  dry,” 
Avith  a large  majority  of  the  chances  in  favor  of  its  falling  “ wet  ” side 
up  if  their  representative  selected  “ dry.”  If  the  award  was  unjust  to 
employees  they  would  not  work  under  it,  and  if  such  as  would  oper- 
ate to  the  ruin  of ‘the  business  of  the  emplover  he  could  not  long  abide 
bv  it. 

It  was  urged  that  it  were  far  better  to  submit  any  issue  to  a com- 
mittee, composed  of  an  equal  number  of  the  representatives  of  the 
molders  and  of  the  manufacturers,  as  a last  resort,  each  of  whom  had 
a knowledge  of  and  an  interest  in  the  business,  who  should  strenu- 
_ ously  striA^e  to  reach  an  agreement,  understanding  that  in  case  of 
I their  failure  to  do  so  an  open  rupture  and  bitter  contest  must  be  the 
i result. 

t Consideration  was  also  giA^en  to  aAmiding,  to  the  extent  that  might 
5 be  possible,  the  inconvenience  and. expense  of  calling  upon  such  a 
I conference  commiittee.  It  Avas  agreed  that  employers  and  employees, 
Avho  were  directly  affected',  ought,  in  each  case,  locally,  to  make  spe- 
I cial  efforts  themseh^es  to  settle  any  disagreement,  and  that,  failing  to 
! do  so,  either  or  both  might  send  a statement  of  grievances  to  the 
! officers  of  their  general  organizations,  and  that  then  the  presidents 
I should  make  in\^estigation  and  try  to  adjust  the  dispute  before  the 
( conference  committee  should  be  called.  (®) 

The  joint  action  taken  by  the  first  two  conferences  was  submitted 
to  the  respectiA'e  organizations  for  approA^al  before  it  became  oper- 
ative. The  foundrymen  took  action  at  their  annual  convention  in 

a National  Conference  on  Industrial  Conciliation,  National  Civic  Federation, 
New  York,  1902,  pages  179-182. 
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May  and  the  molders  resorted  to  the  referendum  vote.  Since  1892 
every  action,  with  one  exception,  taken  by  the  joint  conference  has 
been  binding  upon  the  respective  membership  without  further  refer- 
ence. The  exception  was  the  action  taken  in  reference  to  the  ratio 
of  apprentices  at  the  conference  held  in  Chicago  March,  1905,  the 
resolution  on  this  subject  being  held  inoperative  until  acted  upon  by 
the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association  at  its  annual 
convention. 

ENFORCING  THE  AGREEMENTS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  first  conference 
in  1891  and  accepted  by  both  organizations  created  a new  form  of 
government  for  the  stove  industry,  with  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  powers.  Before  reviewing  the  work  of  the  succeeding  con- 
ferences, it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  constitution  and  procedure 
liere  for  the  first  time  put  into  effect. 

Representatives  to  the  annual  conferences  are  elected  at  the  con- 
ventions of  the  respective  organizations,  the  administrative  council 
or  executive  board  of  each  association  having  power  to  fill  vacancies. 
On  both  sides  they  come  with  full  power  to  act  and  to  bind  their 
constituents  upon  the  question  of  the  wage  rate  or  amount  of  per- 
centage to  be  paid  on  “ board  ” or  piece  prices. 

These  joint  conferences  are  purely  legislative  in  character.  No 
local  grievance  can  be  taken  up  for  consideration  or  adjustment. 
Neither  do  the  conferences  discuss  abstract  questions  of  the  rights  or 
obligations  of  either  side.  The  time  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  and 
adoption  of  resolutions,  or,  as  they  may  be  more  properly  termed, 
laws  to  govern  the  actions  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  shops. 
These  resolutions  are  general  in  character  and  binding  upon  all 
members  of  the  respective  organizations. 

When  a dispute  arises  in  any  of  the  foundries  represented  in  the 
employers’  association  it  is  the  first  duty  of  those  concerned  to 
effect  a settlement  if  possible.  If  this  is  found  impossible  it  is  the 
duty  of  one  or  the  other  party  to  refer  the  dispute  to  his  national 
president  or  secretary,  who  in  turn  notifies  the  other  association  that 
there  is  a question  which  has  arisen  and  been  referred  to  the  national 
officers  for  adjustment.  Both  presidents  or  their  deputies,  the  dep- 
uty in  each  instance  being  a national  officer  of  his  organization, 
thereupon  meet  at  the  foundry  where  the  difference  has  arisen,  and, 
after  considering  the  case,  they  reach  an  adjustment  of  the  matter 
in  harmony  with  the  provisions  and  specifications  of  the  conference 
agreements.  This  action  of  the  two  representatives  is  binding  upon 
both  parties,  and  their  decision  is  supported  by  the  membership  of 
both  organizations. 
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! Should  one  of  the  parties  affected  decline  to  abide  bv  the  decision, 
feeling  that  an  injustice  had  been  done,  he  has  a right  of  appeal  to 
f what  is  termed  the  “ conference  committee,’'  composed  of  three  mem- 
T bers  from  each  association.  This  special  committee,  however,  has 
never  played  a prominent  part,  as  all  disputes  arising  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  with  one  exception,  have  been  adjusted  by  the  two 
r presidents  or  their  deputies  when  they  met.  The  exception  just  men- 
tioned throws  a clear  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  discij^line  is 
maintained  and  enforced  by  both  organizations. 

In  1892,  one  vear  after  the  first  conference,  a member  of  the  Stove 
Founders’  Xational  Defense  Association,  whose  foundrv  was  situ- 
ated  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  demanded  a 10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages. 
This  the  molders  declined  to  accept,  and  the  matter  was  referred. 
The  representatives  of  both  associations  met  at  the  foundry,  and, 
after  investigating  the  circumstances,  decided  that  the  reduction  was 
unwarranted.  This  action  was  not  acceptable  to  the  firm  and  it 
appealed  from  the  decision.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  the 
conference  committee.  This  bodv  met  in  Julv  of  the  same  A^ear,  and, 
after  deliberating  on  the  question,  unanimously  reaffirmed  the  de- 
cision preAfiously  reached.  A few  months  later  the  firm  placed  the 
reduction  in  force,  contrary  to  the  findings  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. After  this  action,  the  firm  was  dropped  from  membership 
bA"  the  StoA^e  Founders’  Xational  Defense  Association,  and  the  mold- 
ers’  union  went  on  strike  in  the  shop.  Of  course,  no  objection  to  this 
action  was  made  bA^  the  foundrAunen's  association.  This  was  the 

t. 

onh"  instance  in  the  historA^  of  the  agreement  SA’stem  when  the  con- 
ference  committee  was  called  together,  and  the  only  instance  Avhen 
the  extreme  penalty  was  inflicted  on  any  member  for  Auolating  the 
agreement. 

Another  case  will  show  the  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  molders. 
Since  the  constitution  of  the  Iron  Molders’  Union  of  Xorth  America, 
already  quoted,  proAudes  that  any  local  union  or  the  members  thereof 
may  be  suspended  from  membership  for  striking  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  executiA^e  board,  the  officers  liaA^e  the  means  within  their 
hands  of  enforcing  discipline.  In  1903  the  molders  of  Troy,  X.  Y., 
struck  in  one  of  the  foundries  operated  by  a member  of  the  StoA^e 
Founders'  Xational  Defense  Association,  which  action  was  contraiw 
to  the  agreements.  Upon  their  refusal  to  return  to  work  on  the 
order  of  the  president  of  the  national  union,  their  union  was  promptly 
suspended,  although  it  had  been  in  good  standing  since  1859.  This 
action  of  the  national  officers  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  molder 

immediate^  returned  to  work. 

%/ 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  PIECE  AND  STOVE  PRICES. 

When  the  first  national  joint  conference  between  the  two  associa- 
tions had  adjourned,  both  organizations  were  officially  committed  to 
the  principle  of  conciliation.  The  action  taken  by  the  members  of 
both  bodies  in  approving  the  work  of  any  conference  placed  ample 
power  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  presidents.  These 
gentlemen  and  their  official  associates  were  prepared  to  test  the 
value  of  the  newly  adopted  methods  in  any  and  every  dispute  which 
might  arise  in  the  stove  industry. 

At  this  period  there  was  a wide  range  in  the  prices  that  were  being 
paid  for  stove  molding.  Not  only  was  there  an  absence  of  equality  I 
in  the  molding  price  on  different  stoves  in  the  same  foundry,  but| 
the  prices  paid  for  similar  work  made  in  separate  foundries  were! 
subject  to  inequalities,  at  times  amounting  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total jj 
price.  Many  disputes  on  various  questions  were  taken  up  and  ad-  j 
justed  during  the  early  years  of  the  conference  agreements.  By  far! 
the  most  important  one  that  arose  between  1891  and  1898,  however,^ 
Avas  that  of  the  molding  price,  both  as  it  was  applied  to  the  piece  or  I 
“ board  ” and  to  the  total  or  stove  price.  Up  to  the  year  1891  each 
foundryman  had  endeavored  to  secure  as  low  a molding  price  as  pos- 
sible. If  his  molding  price  was  lower  than  that  paid  by  his  competi- 
tors, it  apparently  gave  him  an  advantage  in  the  open  market. 
Whenever  he  placed  a new  set  of  patterns  in  the  foundry  every’ 
effort  was  made  to  set  the  lowest  molding  price  possible.  There  werej 
two  periods  in  the  year,  midsummer  and  midwinter,  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  close  the  foundry  for  from  one  to  two  months,  as  this; 
Avas  the  period  between  seasons.  If  the  foundryman  desired  to 
force  a low  price  on  a new  stove,  the  patterns  would  not  be  sent  to 

the  foundry  until  the  closing-down  period  had  arrived.  While  the! 

■ 

shop  was  closed  the  molders  would  be  shown  the  new  patterns  and 
notified  of  the  molding  price  the  firm  was  willing  to  pay.  A 
refusal  on  the  molders’  part  to  accept  these  would  generally  lead  to 
a statement  that  the  shop  Avould  remain  closed  until  they  were  willing  j 
to  accept  them,  and  on  many  occasions  an  extremely  low  molding 
price  was  secured  under  these  circumstances.  Again,  when  a strike  i 
occurred  and  was  lost  the  foundryman  changed  the  former  prices, 
and  when  union  molders  returned  they  were  forced  to  work  for  lower 
piece  prices.  It  would  happen  also  that  the  foundrymen  waited  until ; 
periods  of  depression  had  arrived  before  setting  a new  molding^ 
price.  Conversely,  when  trade  was  brisk  and  the  conditions  favorable, , 
the  molders  would  succeed  in  forcing  a higher  price  on  certain  pieces  i 
or  upon  an  entire  set  of  stoves.  As  these  conditions  had  prevailed! 
from  the  time  that  the  industry  had  its  beginning  in  this  country," 
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it  becomes  evident  that  the  molding  prices  were  far  from  equal  on 
similar  work  made  in  the  same  shop  and  district. 

From  1891  to  1898  the  questions  arising  from  the  inequality  of 
molding  prices  occupied  more  time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  both 
foundryman  and  molder  than  any  other  point  of  difference.  Be- 
fore this  period  a shop  or  district  might  enjoy  considerable  advantage 
arising  from  its  low’er  molding  cost.  The  policy  of  both  associations 
was  now  to  remove  these  inequalities,  which  was  done  when  the  occa- 
sion arose,  by  advancing  or  reducing  the  individual  molding  price 
on  a piece  or  board,”  or  placing  a new  price  upon  the  entire  stove  or 
line  of  stoves.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  changes  were  in  the 
form  of  an  advanced  “ board  price,”  and  but  seldom  was  a former 
price  reduced.  In  reaching  a decision  on  a price  in  dispute  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  associations  were  guided  by  other  prices  paid 
for  similar  work  made  in  the  shop  or  district,  as  provided  for  in 
clauses  4,  5,  6,  and  7 of  the  conference  agreements  adopted  at  the 
annual  joint  conference  held  in  Chicago,  February  24,  25,  and  26, 
1892.  They  were  as  follows: 

The  present  established  price  of  work  in  any  shop  should  be  the 
basis  for  the  determination  of  the  price  of  new  work  of  similar 
character  and  grade. 

When  new  work  of  a character  or  grade  different  from  that  pre- 
viously made  be  introduced  into  a shop,  the  basis  of  price  should  be 
the  average  paid  for  goods  of  similar  grade  or  character  by  competi- 
tive founders.  “ Competitors  ” or  competitive  founders,”  as  applied 
to  stove  manufacturers,  are  firms  disposing  of  goods  of  similar  grade 
in  the  same  market,  and  not  necessarily  firms  manufacturing  in  the 
same  district. 

Any  existing  inequality  in  present  jirices  of  molding  in  a foundry 
or  between  two  or  more  foundries  should  be  adjusted  as  soon  as 
practicable  upon  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  by 
mutual  agreement  or  by  the  decision  of  the  adjustment  committees 
provided  by  the  conference  of  March,  1891. 

MTienever  by  improved  appliances,  new  or  different  methods,  or 
superior  facilities  introduced  by  the  manufacturers,  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  work  produced  can  be  made,  the  price  of  molding  may 
be  decreased  proportionately : Provided  that  the  new  price  shall  not 
reduce  the  average  wages  of  the  molder  who  makes  it. 

IMiile  these  clauses  are  self-explanatory,  it  is  of  interest  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  method  by  which  they  are  carried  into  effect 
when  a disputed  stove  price  is  adjusted  by  the  officers  of  the  two 
associations.  After  visiting  the  foundry  together  and  examining  the 
stove  the  price  of  which  is  in  dispute,  thej^  select  another  stove  of 
similar  size,  style,  and  construction,  made  in  the  district,  whose 
molding  price  has  already  been  set  and  accepted  by  both  the  foundry- 
man  and  the  molders  and  recognized  as  a standard.  This  stove  is 
taken  apart,  piece  by  piece,  and  laid  out  on  the  floor.  The  stove  to 
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be  priced  is  then  compared,  piece  by  piece,  the  patterns  of  each  stove 
being  placed  side  by  side,  and  a price  is  set  upon  them  that  will  i 
correspond  with  the  prices  paid  for  the  stove  selected  for  comparison, ! 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  differences  in  the  individual  pat- 
terns so  far  as  the  labor  required  to  mold  them  is  concerned.  By  this  I 
method  guess  work  is  eliminated  and  a practical  rule  is  applied  which  i 
meets  every  requirement.  The  officers  on  both  sides  who  give  this  ^ 
work  their  attention  have  become  experts,  and  their  findings  are  I 
generally  accepted  without  question  by  the  parties  affected.  Though  ^ 
dissatisfaction  may  at  times  find  expression  from  one  side  or  the  ! 
other,  the  prices  they  set  are  enforced,  and  there  have  been  no  appeals  j 
to  the  conference  committee  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned.  | 

PERCENTAGE. 

The  foregoing  refers  to  the  piece  or  total  molding  price  of  a stove,  s 
range,  or  heater.  In  addition  to  the  piece  price,  there  is  paid  a per- : 
centage,  and  the  amount  of  this  percentage  regulates  any  advance  or  | 
reduction  in  wages  which  may  be  agreed  upon  in  the  annual  joint ; 
conferences.  The  rate  of  percentage  prevails  for  twelve  months,  ter- 1 
minating  March  30  of  each  year.  ' 

It  was  a recognized  principle  after  the  first  annual  conference  i 
that  the  percentage  agreed  upon  should  prevail  in  every  foundry 
operated  by  members  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Asso- 
ciation. At  the  annual  conference  held  in  February,  1892,  the  fol-  i 
lowing  clause  was  adopted : 

The  general  rate  of  molders’  wages  should  be  established  for  each 
year  without  change. 

At  this  time  some  foundrymen  were  paying  percentages  varying 
in  amount  according  to  the  locality  and  the  conditions  which  had 
existed  in  their  foundry  in  the  past.  This  situation  was  always 
taken  into  account  by  the  representatives  of  both  associations  when 
adjusting  prices  which  could  not  be  agreed  upon  by  the  local  foun- 
drymen and  molders,  so  that,  in  effect,  their  findings  established  a 
flat  “ board  price  ” or  its  equivalent.  This  was  done  as  already  de- 
scribed under  the  preceding  heading.  When,  however,  a general 
change  in  prices  is  made  by  the  conference  committee,  it  is  done  by 
ap,plying  a certain  percentage  to  the  equalized  “ board  prices.”  The 
changes  in  this  percentage  is  the  topic  now  to  be  considered. 

At  the 'conference  held  in  April,  1893,  the  conferees  of  the  molders 
requested  an  advance  of  15  per  cent,  claiming  that  business  for  1892 
was  exceptionally  good  everywhere,  that  stocks  were  light,  and  that 
the  foundries  had  opened  earlier  than  usual.  The  molders  explained 
that  they  made  the  request  first  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National 
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Defense  Association,  knowing  that  as  an  organized  body  it  could  act 
more  quickly  and  effectively,  and  that  if  granted  by  its  members  a 
similar  advance  would  be  conceded  at  once  by  every  other  manufac- 
turer, especially  by  those  running  open  and  nonunion  shops.  They 
claimed  that  molders’  wages  were  lower  than  those  of  other  opera- 
tives relative  to  the  character  of  the  work,  the  skill  required,  and  the 
labor  expended,  and  that  the  present  was  a most  favorable  opportunity 
for  advancing  the  price  of  stoves  because  of  the  large  demand,  small 
supply,  light  stocks,  and  scarcity  of  efficient  workmen.  The  foundry- 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  ground  that  there  were  menacing 
clouds  on  the  financial  horizon  that  predicated  a serious  condition  of 
affairs,  that  competition  was  never  more  keen  or  more  grinding, 
and  that  the  course  most  advisable  for  the  molders  to  pursue  was  to 
obtain  first  the  consent  to  an  advance  of  those  manufacturers  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Associa- 
tion and  who  were  paying  low  rates  of  wages  and  selling  goods  at 
inordinately  low  prices,  and  then  the  Stove  Founders’  National 
Defense  Association  would  gladly  concede  the  advance.  They  said, 
too,  that  when  business  warranted  it  and  they  had  one  or  two  years 
of  prosperous  times  they  would  willingly  grant  an  advance.  Every- 
thing turned  out  as  the  manufacturers  predicted,  and  the  fall  of  1893 
was  the  worst  in  the  stove  business  that  was  ever  known.  The  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  until  June,  by  which  time  the  financial  panic  be- 
came evident,  and  the  request  for  an  advance  was  not  pressed.  In  fact, 
the  prospect  of  reductions  in  wages  and  prices  by  manufacturers  not 
members  of  the  association  had  become  a serious  matter.  On  this 
representation  from  the  foundrymen  the  molders’  executive  board, 
having  full  power  and  authority  to  act,  agreed  that  should  a sufficient 
number  of  stove  manufacturers — not  members — controlling  5 per  cent 
of  the  output  of  stoves  secure  a reduction,  the  same  would  be  granted 
to  all  members  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association. 
With  this  understanding,  it  was  agreed  that  the  foundrymen  would 
pay  the  same  molding  prices  for  the  coming  year  as  had  prevailed 
during  1892.  A few  foundrymen,  not  members  of  the  association, 
were  able  to  force  reductions,  but  this  number  never  reached  5 per 
cent.  This  agreement  was  continued  for  the  five  successive  j^ears,  and 
as  a result  the  stove  industry  weathered  the  depression  with  less  loss 
than  other  lines  of  manufacturing.  Furthermore,  it  avoided  the 
industrial  friction  manifested  everywhere  when  trade  improved  and 
the  wage-earners  demanded  a return  of  the  wages  they  had  formerly 
received. 

The  results  of  the  year’s  experiment  in  1893  were  generally  satis- 
factory, so  much  so  that  in  1894  no  request  for  a conference  was 
made  by  either  side  and  the  agreement  on  the  wage  rate  for  the  pre- 
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ceding  year  was  continued.  In  1895,  however,  a request  for  a con- 
ference came  from  the  foundrymen,  as  a problem  had  arisen  which 
required  immediate  action.  It  was  the  national  executive  board  in- 
stead of  the  conference  committee  to  which  the  request  was  advanced 
and  which  met  the  association’s  representatives.  It  had  developed 
that  the  largest  manufacturer  of  round  oak  heaters,  the  Round  Oak 
Stove  Works,  of  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  had  notified  the  trade  that  they 
were  prepared  to  cut  their  former  selling  price  10  per  cent.  As  this 
firm  was  not  a member  of  the  association,  it  was  not  governed  by  the 
conference  agreements,  and  had  already  reduced  its  molding  prices. 
This  action  brought  on  a brief  strike.  Unless  something  could  be 
done  which  would  prevent  the  reduction  from  continuing,  the  prices 
of  molding  on  this  line  of  stoves  would  have  to  be  reduced  generally 
or  the  members  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association 
manufacturing  this  line  would  be  driven  from  the  market.  The 
molders’  representatives  were  prepared  to  face  the  issue,  and  agreed 
that  should  this  firm  maintain  the  reduction  they  would  grant  a 10 
per  cent  reduction  on  this  line  of  stoves  throughout  the  country. 
After  this  conference  had  adjourned  one  of  the  molders’  national 
officers  met  the  members  of  the  firm  in  question  and  advised  them 
that  should  the  reduction  in  their  foundry  continue  the  molders 
would  accept  a reduction  on  similar  stoves  made  by  other  foundry- 
men.  As  such  a step  would  remove  the  advantage  they  had  secured 
by  a lower  molding  price,  they  reconsidered  their  action,  and  their 
former  molding  prices  were  restored,  thus  bringing  the  strike  to  a 
close. 

This  step  was  looked  upon  by  the  entire  stove  industry  as  one  of 
the  greatest  importance.  An  indication  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  most  prominent 
trade  papers,  the  Metal  Worker : 


The  entire  stove  trade  is  interested  in  the  news  sent  out  from  i 
Dowagiac,  Mich.  The  strike  in  the  Round  Oak  Stove  Works  has 
been  settled,  the  manufacturers  agreeing  to  restore  the  former  sched-  ; 
ule  of  wages.  It  is  not  often  that  labor  troubles  in  a single  establish- 
ment' assume  so  much  importance  as  in  this  case,  but  the  circum- 
stances have  been  peculiar.  Much  depended  upon  the  outcome  of  ; 
the  strike  at  Dowagiac.  Usually  the  sympathies  of  other  manu- 
facturers are  with  an  establishment  having  a strike  on  its  hands. 
Help  is  often  extended,  and  in  many  other  ways  encouragement  is  ( 
given,  for  other  employers  are  apt  to  feel  that  they  may  at  some  time  ! 
be  involved  in  a labor  trouble  themselves  and  may  need  the  active 
cooperation  of  their  colleagues.  But  the  strike  at  Dowagiac  was  not 
regarded  from  the  usual  standpoint,  A cut  in  workmen’s  wages  had 
been  made  in  contravention  of  the  policy  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Stove  Manufacturers,  the  reasons  for  which  have  frequently 
been  set  forth  in  these  columns.  A simultaneous  reduction  in  the 
price  of  oak  stoves  was  announced,  which  was  also  not  in  conformity 
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with  the  policy  of  the  associated  manufacturers.  They  preferred  to 
maintain  the  price  of  stoves  and  pay  their  workmen  the  same  rate 
of  wages  as  was  paid  when  times  were  good,  believing  that  no  more 
stoves  would  be  sold  in  the  aggregate  even  if  prices  were  cut.  The 
Kound  Oak  Stove  Works  proposed  to  try  the  other  policy. 

At  a conference  recently  held  in  Chicago  between  representatives 
of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association  and  the  Hold- 
ers’ Union,  an  agreement  is  said  to  have  been  reached  by  which  the 
manufacturers  of  oak  stoves  belonging  to  that  association  were  to  be 
favored  with  the  same  reduction  in  wages  as  that  made  at  Dowagiac. 
If,  however,  the  old  rate  of  wages  should  be  restored  at  Dowagiac, 
no  cut  was  to  be  made  by  the  manufacturers  referred  to.  The  officers 
of  the  Holders’  Union  were  of  course  very  anxious  to  keep  up  their 
members’  wages,  and  from  that  time  made  every  effort  to  secure  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  managers  of  the  Round  Oak  Stove  Works. 
That  they  had  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  news  sent  out  from 
Dowagiac  on  Tuesday.  It  is  to  the  creto  of  the  Round  Oak  Stove 
Works  that  the  managers  have  not  decided  to  obstinately  adhere  to 
the  course  which  they  had  marked  out  for  themselves.  Had  they 
steadfastly  determined  not  to  listen  to  the  appeals  of  outsiders,  but 
to  press  the  reduction  in  wages  and  in  the  selling  price  of  their 
stoves,  a reduction  would  shortly  have  been  made  in  competing  estab- 
lishments which  would  very  probably  have  spread  to  other  classes 
of  stoves,  seriously  unsettling  matters  all  along  the  line.  As  it  is, 
wages  will  be  maintained  at  the  old  standard  in  stove  foundries, 
prices  of  stoves  will  not  be  demoralized,  and  members  of  the  trade  in 
general  will  continue  to  know  precisely  where  they  stand.  It  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  a most  irritating  question  was  thus 
satisfactorily  settled.  (®) 

By  mutual  consent  no  change  was  made  in  the  wage  rate  at  the 
conference  of  1896,  and  the  year  following  no  conference  was  deemed 
necessary.  The  same  understanding  was  continued  respecting  a pos- 
sible cut  in  wages  by  outsiders,  and  in  1898  this  was  put  in  the  form 
of  an  agreement,  as  follows  :(^) 

Chicago,  April  1898. 

We,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Iron  Holders’  Union  of 
North  America,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  executive  board 
of  that  organization,  do  hereby  enter  into  the  following  agreement 
with  the  officers  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association, 
which  shall  remain  in  force  during  the  year  ending  Harch  31,  1899  : 

First.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  molding  prices  of  1897  being 
maintained  bv  the  members  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense 
Association  during  the  year  ending  Harch  31,  1899,  the  executive 
board  of  the  Iron  Holders’  Union  of  North  America  have  the  power 
to,  and  will  prevent  their  members  from  accepting  any  reduction. 

Second.  The  representatives  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  De- 
fense Association  accept  these  assurances  as  satisfactory,  and  agree 
that  the  wage  scale  and  prices  paid  for  molding  stove  plate  during 
1897,  shall  be  in  force  during  the  year  ending  Harch  31,  1899. 


a Quoted  from  Iron  Holders’  Journal,  May,  1895,  page  7. 
& Iron  Holders’  Journal,  Hay,  1898,  page  214. 
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Third.  In  case  of  failure  of  the  executive  board  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of 
N.  A.,  to  effectually  carry  out  their  assurances  as  given  above,  and  a 
reduction  in  wages  be  effected  by  manufacturers  not  members  of  the  1 
Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association,  employing  five  per 
cent  of  the  union  stove-plate  molders  of  the  district  of  the  Defense 
Association  in  which  said  reduction  has  taken  place,  then  another  1 
conference  between  the  two  bodies  hereunder  represented  shall  be 
held  within  fifteen  days  of  notice  given  by  either  side ; and,  if  no 
alternative  be  found,  then  the  said  executive  board  of  the  Iron 
Holders’  Union  of  North  America,  shall  consent  to  and  accomplish  i 
a similar  reduction  by  the  union  men  employed  by  members  of  the  I 
Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association;  provided,  however, 
that  the  percentage  as  stated  above,  shall  not  include  the  molders  of  , 
any  members  of  the  Defense  Association  who  may  effect  a reduction. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Iron  Holders’  Union  of  North  America, 

Hartin  Fox,  President. 

E.  J.  Denney,  Secretary.  | 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Asso-  I 
elation,  I 

C.  H.  Castle,  President. 

Thos.  J.  Hogan,  Secretary.  1 

It  did  not  become  necessary  to  call  a conference  to  meet  the  compe-  ' 
tition  of  outsiders,  as  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  agreement,  and 
consequently  there  were  no  reductions  in  molders’  prices  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  depression.  In  effect,  flat  “ board  prices  ” were 
paid  from  the  date  of  the  first  conference  in  1891  until  the  spring  of  i 
1899,  when  a 10  per  cent  advance  was  granted.  In  1900  an  additional 
5 per  cent  was  given,  and  in  1902  another  5 per  cent  was  added,  mak- 
ing in  all  20  per  cent  on  “ board  prices.”  This  rate  of  percentage  was 
not  changed  in  1903, 1904,  or  1905,  and  is  in  force  at  the  present  time. 
The  same  percentage  advances  have  in  almost  every  instance  been 
given  by  the  stove  manufacturers  not  members  of  the  Stove  Founders’ 
National  Defense  Association. 

APPRENTICES. 

There  is  probably  no  trade  union  in  this  country  which  has  made 
greater  efforts  than  the  Iron  Holders’  Union  of  North  America  to 
• establish  and  maintain  a ratio  of  apprentices.  From  the  time  of  its 
birth  it  has  by  constitutional  provisions  endeavored  to  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices,  and  numerous  strikes  have  taken  place  to 
enforce  the  ratio  it  had  adopted.  Wlien  the  molders  in  any  stove 
foundry  became  members  of  the  union  their  first  efforts,  after  the 
questions  of  piece  prices  and  percentages  had  received  attention, 
were  directed  toward  regulating  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be 
employed  in  accordance  with  their  laws.  It  also  happened  at  times 
that  this  question  was  the  first  one  to  be  taken  up  with  the  employer. 
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From  the  molders’  point  of  view,  the  question  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  larger  the  number  of  apprentices  employed  the  smaller 
the  number  of  journeymen  at  work.  As  the  apprentice  was  paid  by 
the  piece,  but  at  a lower  percentage  than  that  paid  to  the  journeyman, 
the  proportion  of  apprentices  employed  played  a prominent  part 
in  the  cost  of  production.  The  molders  were  often  reminded  of  this 
fafct  bv  those  foundrvmen  who  were  restricted  to  the  union  ratio, 
and  they  frequently  demanded  that  they  should  be  j)laced  on  a level 
with  their  competitors  in  this  respect.  The  molders,  however,  clung 
tenaciously  to  every  vantage  ground  they  secured,  and  endeavored 
to  enforce  their  ratio  universallv. 

From  1859  to  1867  the  ratio  of  apprentices  was  one  to  the  shop, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  one  to  every  ten 
journeymen  in  addition. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  reasons  which  led  the  molders  to 
adopt  this  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  though  there 
are  ample  indications  that  the  result  was  not  reached  through  the 
collection  of  statistics.  In  all  probability  no  one  had  endeavored  to 
work  out  the  number  of  apprentices  required  to  maintain  the  supply 
of  journeymen  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a growing  industry. 
The  ratio  of  one  to  ten  was  doubtless  adopted  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  met  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  delegates.  TMien 
their  great  leader,  William  H.  Sylvis,  became  president  of  the  national 
union,  efforts  were  made  to  gather  statistics  that  would  enable  him 
to  form  some  accurate  conclusions  on  this  question.  It  had  at  that 
time  become  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  friction.  As  indicating 
this  condition  and  also  the  advanced  views  held  bv  Mr.  Svlvis  on  this 
question,  an  extract  from  his  report  made  at  the  Boston  convention  in 
1867  is  given.  He  said : 

The  apprentice  question  is  one  that  has  given  us  more  trouble 
than  all  others  combined.  I have  stated,  in  my  previous  reports, 
that  I did  not  believe  our  present  law  to  be  based  upon  principles  of 
justice,  either  to  ourselves  or  our  employers.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  legislate  for  the  interests  of  our  employers. 
With  such  I do  not  agree.  I would  not  do  anything  that  would  take 
from  our  employers  a single  legitimate  right,  or  in  any  way  cripple 
their  business.  This  I consider  the  correct  view  and  the  dutv  of  all. 

In  all  my  dealings  upon  this  vexed  question  I have  been  looking 
to  such  an  understanding  between  the  two  parties  concerned  as 
would  result  in  the  adoption  of  such  a system  as  would  give  satis- 
faction to  all  parties. 

During  the  past  year  I have  been  in  communication  with  employ- 
ers in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  several  have  expressed  a de- 
sire to  have  a joint  convention  of  representatives  from  employers 
and  molders,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some  general  understand- 
ing that  would  give  equal  protection  and  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
I have  given  every  encouragement  to  this  idea,  and  have,  upon  all 
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occasions,  expressed  myself  freely  in  favor  of  such  a convention,  and 
have  uniformly  said  that  if  the  employers  of  the  country  would 
agree  to  faithfully  carry  out  whatever  system  should  be  fixed  upon  | 
in  such  a convention,  I would  favor  the  alteration  of  our  law  so  as  to  I 
make  it  one  apprentice  to  five  journeymen.  It  would  make  no  morej 
molders  than  the  increase  in  the  foundry  business  demands,  besides; 
having  the  great  advantage  of  making  a much  larger  proportion  of 
good  workmen.  (®) 

The  views  of  Mr.  Sylvis,  however,  were  far  in  advance  of  those  I 
held  by  the  members.  They  were  at  that  time  unwilling  to  adopt  a I 
ratio  of  one  to  five,  even  though  the  foundrymen  as  a body  should  0 
agree  not  to  exceed  that  number.  The  only  action  taken  by  the  con-  : 
vention  of  1867  was  to  raise  the  ratio  from  one  to  ten  to  one  to  eight,  I 
and  this  ratio  has  remained  in  their  constitution  to  the  present  day.  | 

Many  foundrymen  agreed  to  this  ratio  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 1 
ing  open  rupture  with  their  molders.  As  the  latter  were  never  able 
to  enforce  their  regulation  generally,  bitter  feeling  was  engendered  i 
and  arbitrary  methods  were  resorted  to  on  both  sides.  In  many  I 
localities  this  question  would  be  the  only  source  of  discord.  The  piece  i 
prices  and  percentages  in  all  of  the  stove  foundries  might  be  on  a ■ 
par,  but  some  foundries  would  be  limited  to  the  one-to-eight  ratio,  j 
while  others  would  employ  a much  larger  number  of  apprentices.  I 
This  difference  arose  through  the  molders’  inability  to  force  certain 
foundrymen  to  submit  to  their  ratio.  i 

At  the  first  conference  held  between  the  Stove  Founders’  National 
Defense  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders’  Union  of  North  America 
the  ratio  of  apprentices  was  not  referred  to,  but  when  they  again  met,  , 
in  1892,  the  subject  came  up  for  consideration.  The  following  resolu- 
tion relative  to  apprentices  was  adopted  and  recommended  for  favor-  | 
able  action  to  the  membership  of  both  associations : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  the  following 
principles  should  be  incorporated  in  an  agreement  between  the 
S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  applicable  to  all  members 
of  the  former  working  in  harmony  with  the  Molders’  Union:  j 

1.  As  reliable  statistics  demonstrate  the  average  duration  of  a 
journeyman  molder’s  continuance  at  his  trade  to  be  less  than  sixteen 
years,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  a proper  supply  of  com- 
petent workmen,  that  one  apprentice  be  emplo^^ed  to  every  six  jour- 
neymen, or  one  for  every  seven  floors  operated. 

2.  Apprentices  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  learn  all  the 
details  in  the  trade  thoroughly,  and  should  be  required  to  serve  four 
years.  Any  apprentice  leaving  his  employer  before  the  termination 
of  his  apprenticeship  should  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  foundry 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.,  but  should  be  required 
to  return  to  his  employer.  An  apprentice  should  not  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  until  he  has  served  his  appren- 
ticeship and  is  competent  to  command  the  average  wages. 
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3.  Each  apprentice  in  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  should 
be  given  a floor  between  two  journeymen  molders,  and  they,  with  the 
foreman,  should  pay  special  attention  to  his  mechanical  education  in 
all  classes  of  work.  (®) 

Clause  1 of  the  above  resolution  would  have  meant  the  virtual  rec- 
ognition of  a ratio  of  apprentices,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  a majority  of  the  foundrymen.  Likewise, 
since  the  approval  of  the  resolution  by  the  molders’  union  would  have 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  ratio,  which  they  AA^ere  unwilling  to  grant, 
the  clause  was  disapproved  by  a referendum  Amte. 

From  this  date  the  foundrymen  annually  lodged  complaint  against 
the  restriction.  They  gave  no  official  sanction  to  the  molders’  ratio, 
and  held  that  each  member  of  their  association  AA^as  free  to  employ 
as  large  a number  of  apprentices  as  in  his  estimation  AA^ere  required. 
Xo  strikes  occurred  over  this  question  in  foundries  operated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  StoA^e  Founders’  National  Defense  Association,  but  the 
molders  locally  used  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  ratio  at  one  to  eight. 
The  pressure  they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  foundrymen  was  of  such 
a steady  and  incessant  character  that  a number  of  them  granted  the 
molders’  request.  The  question  did  not  result  in  formal  action  at 
the  annual  conferences  until  March,  1899.  On  this  occasion  the 
molders  introduced  a resolution  recommending  the  abolition  of  the 
“ berkshire  ” system.  An  amendment  AA^as  offered  by  the  foundry- 
men  providing  a clause  that  Avould  giA^e  recognition  to  an  apprentice 
ratio  of  one  to  four.  The  discussion  folloAAung  the  introduction  of 
the  resolution  and  the  amendment  indicated  that  the  views  held  at 
that  time  by  those  present  would  not  allow  the  adoption  of  either. 
Both  sides  were  desirous,  hoAA^ever,  of  making  progress,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  We  recommend  that  the  representatiA^es  of  the  S.  F.  N. 
D.  A.  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  of  their  membership  upon  the 
question  of  abolishing  the  “berkshire  system  ” in  their  foundries, 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  secure  an  ex- 
pression at  their  next  convention  upon  the  question  of  a change  in 
the  present  ratio  of  apprentices;  and  that  each  party  to  the  confer- 
ence come  prepared  at  the  next  meeting  with  statistics  which  Avill 
assist  them  in  striking  a ratio  agreeable  to  both  organizations,  and 
Avith  power  to  act.(^) 

At  this  period  the  molders  were  without  data  on  the  subject,  no 
statistics  relative  to  the  apprentice  question  having  been  secured 
since  1867  and  1868.  At  the  international  convention  held  by  the 
molders  in  July,  1899,  following  the  adoption  of  the  above  resolu- 
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tion,  the  president,  Martin  Fox,  took  occasion  in  his  report  to  refer 
to  the  subject  in  the  following  language: 

The  “ berkshire  ” system  exists  in  very  few  of  the  stove  shops 
to-day,  and  I believe  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will  pass  away 
entirely.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  its  abolition  I do  not! 
feel  justified  in  advocating  a change  in  our  ratio  of  apprentices, 
but,  in  order  that  our  position  might  be  strengthened,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  ours  is  not  an  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  one,  I would 
suggest  that  statistics  be  secured  from  all  local  unions  on  the  line  of 
those  asked  for  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  June  Journal,  and 
that  these  be  submitted  to  the  executive  board,  to  take  such  action 
or  make  such  recommendations  as  in  their  judgment  seems  necessary.. 
Should  they  determine  that  a change  of  the  ratio  be  advisable,  a suit- 
able amendment  ought  to  be  drawn  up  and  submitted  for  a referen- 
dum vote.  (")  i 

When  the  representatives  met  in  March,  1900,  an  effort  was  again 
made  to  adjust  this  question.  The  foundrymen  desired  a ratio  of 
one  to  four,  which  was  not  acceptable  to  the  molders.  The  latter . 
held  that  such  a radical  change  would  not  be  countenanced  by  their 
organization.  While  the  molders  were  not  in  possession  of  statistics' 
that  would  enable  them  definitely  to  demonstrate  that  this  ratio 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  supply  of  journeymen, 
yet  they  would  not  accept  the  statement  that  a ratio  of  one  to -four 
Avas  required.  A number  of  resolutions  relative  to  the  subject  were 
submitted  on  both  sides,  none  of  which  were  adopted.  The  discus- 
sion reached  a stage  where  both  parties  realized  that  no  agreement 
could  then  be  reached  vhich  would  prove  acceptable  to  the  member-  , 
ship  of  either  organization.  It  was  evident  that  a more  general 
education  on  the  subject  was  necessary,  and  with  this  object  in  view  ■ 
alternative  resolutions  were  presented  by  the  molders  and  adopted.  , 
They  were  taken  up  for  discussion  and  consideration  by  the  foundry- 
men  at  their  annual  convention  held  the  following  month.  As  these  j 
resolutions  indicate  the  molders’  attitude  toward  the  question  at  I 
that  time,  they  are  reproduced : 

Whereas,  after  a thorough  discussion  of  the  question  of  establish-  j 
ing  a ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  molders  employed,  between 
the  conference  committee,  and  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  | 
whose  shops  would  be  immediately  affected  by  the  general  applica-  i 
tion  of  such  ratio  to  the  membership  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  it  has  ^ 
been  found  impossible  to  agree  upon  a ratio  that  would  be  considered 
satisfactory  by  the  parties  to  these  conferences,  it  is  agreed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  to  submit  the  following  reso- 
lutions to  the  coming  convention  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  as  alternative 
propositions  which  the  representatives  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A. 
Avould  offer  as  steps  towards  an  ultimate  complete  understanding 
upon  the  ratio  of  apprentices  and  the  question  of  the  future  relation- 
ship of  the  members  of  the  two  associations. 
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Resolution  1. 

'Whereas  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  a proper  supply  of 
competent  molders,  that  one  apprentice  be  employed  to  every  six 
journeymen ; it  being  understood  that  one  apprentice  additional  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  shop  irrespective  of  the  number  of  journeymen 
employed, 

Resolved^  That  apprentices  shall  be  educated  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  clause  4,  conference  1892,  in  order  that  a more  com- 
petent class  of  stove  molders  might  be  secured,  and  further  provided, 
that  should  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  agree  to 
accept  the  ratio  of  apprentices  herein  provided,  the  present  number  of 
apprentices  employed  by  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  who  employ 
a greater  ratio  shall  not  be  disturbed,  but  no  more  apprentices  shall  be 
employed  by  these  members  until  the  accepted  ratio  has  been  reached ; 
and, 

further  resolved^  That  no  molder  shall  be  asked  or  required  to 
work  with  a helper  or  buck,”  and  that  in  shops  where  men  working 
with  such  helpers  or  “ bucks  ” are  now  employed  the  number  shall 
not  be  increased  and  when  anv  of  these  from  whatever  cause  ceases 
to  continue  to  Avork  with  a berkshire  ” in  any  of  these  shops  their 
places  as  workers  with  berkshires  ” shall  not  be  filled,  so  that  the 
“ berkshire  ” system  shall  ultimately  be  discontinued  in  the  shops  of 
the  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 

Resolution  2. 

'\Miereas,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a proper  supply  of 
competent  molders,  that  one  apprentice  be  employed  to  eA^ery  six 
journeymen;  it  being  understood  that  one  apprentice  additional  shall 
be  employed  in  the  shop  irrespectiA^e  of  the  number  of  journeymen 
employed. 

Resolved^  That  no  member  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.  should,  through 
the  operation  of  restrictiA^e  apprentice  laws,  be  depriA^ed  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  his  foundry  to  the  capacity  required  by  his  trade, 
and  that  where  he  can  not  obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  competent  and 
reliable  journeymen  molders  after  fiA^e  days’  notice  conspicuously 
placed  in  the  shop  that  molders  are  wanted,  he  should  exercise  his 
right  to  increase  the  number  of  apprentices  to  the  requirements  of 
his  business  without  hindrance  or  obstructions,  proAuded  that  upon 
iiiA^estigation  by  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations,  or  their  repre- 
sentatiA^es,  it  is  agreed  between  them  that  such  condition  exists.  It 
being  understood  that  apprentices  shall  be  educated  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  clause  4,  conference  1892,  and  further  pro- 
vided, that  should  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.  and  I.  M.  U.  of  X.  A.  agree  to 
accept  the  ratio  of  apprentices  herein  proAuded  the  present  number  of 
apprentices  employed  by  members  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.  who  employ  a 
greater  ratio  shall  not  be  disturbed,  but  no  more  apprentices  shall  be 
employed  by  these  members  until  the  accepted  ratio  has  been  reached, 
except  as  hereinbefore  proAuded,  and 

Resolved^  That  no  molder  shall  be  asked  or  required  to  work  with 
a helper  or  “ buck,”  and  that  in  shops  where  men  working  with  such 
helpers  or  “ bucks  ” are  now  employed  the  number  shall  not  be  in- 
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creased  and  when  any  of  these  from  whatever  cause  ceases  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  a “ berkshire  ” in  any  of  these  shops,  their  places  | 
as  workers  with  “ berkshires  ” shall  not  be  filled,  so  that  the  “berk- 
shire ” system  shall  ultimately  be  discontinued  in  the  shops  of  the  i 
members  of  the  S.  F.  1ST.  D.  A. ; and  | 

Further  resolved^  That  inasmuch  as  the  I.  M.  U.  of  IS”.  A.  has  j 
demonstrated  its  disposition  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  the  mem-  | 
bers  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  in  their  treatment  of  all  questions  that  have  1 
arisen  between  the  members  of  the  two  associations,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  will  hereafter  recognize  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  in  their  respective  foundries, 
except  as  provided  in  these  preceding  resolutions.  (®)  i 

The  question  had  grown  in  importance  when  the  annual  conference 
was  held  in  1901,  and  the  foundrymen  informed  the  molders  that  a 
time  had  been  reached  when  definite  action  should  be  taken  that 
would  relieve  the  situation  and  would  place  those  foundrymen  re- 
stricted to  the  one-to-eight  ratio  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  com- 
petitors. Statistics  were  introduced  demonstrating  that  the  one-to-  i 
eight  ratio  had  never  been  in  general  practice,  and,  furthermore,  that  j 
such  a ratio  could  not  maintain  the  supply  of  journeymen.  The  i 
molders’  representatives  admitted  that  these  statistics  could  not  be  I 
successfully  controverted,  but,  knowing  the  views  held  by  their  mem-  i 
bership,  they  set  forth  the  impossibility  of  making  a change  at  that 
time.  They  pledged  themselves,  however,  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
referendum  vote  of  their  organization,  and  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
secure  favorable  action.  Before  the  conference  adjourned  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  a subcommittee,  whose  report  was  as  follows  : 

(1)  Whereas,  it  is  conceded  by  the  representatives  of  the  I.  M.  U. 
of  N.  A.  that  if  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  molders  as 
set  by  their  organization  were  recognized  and  adhered  to  in  all  the 
stove  foundries  of  the  country,  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  keep- 
ing up  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  molders  would  necessitate 
a change  in  the  present  union  ratio  of  one  to  eight. 

And  whereas,  the  representatives  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the  I.  M. 
U.  of  N.  A.  at  this  and  preceding  conferences  have  found  it  impos-  j 
sible  to  harmonize  their  views  as  to  what  the  new  ratio  should  be,  the  J 
former  holding  that  on  the  assumption  that  the  union  ratio  would 
be  generally  recognized  by  their  members  and  other  stove  foundries 
a ratio  of  one  to  four  and  one  to  the  shop  would  be  required  to  keep 
up  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  molders,  and  the  latter  contend- 
ing that  a lesser  proportion  of  apprentices  would  suffice. 

And  whereas,  the  representatives  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  urge  that  it 
is  desirable  that  an  honest  and  intelligent  expression  of  opinion 
should  be  secured  from  the  members  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  on  the 
question  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  their  association 
on  the  apprentice  question,  and  with  that  end  in  view  and  the  fur- 
ther desire  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  stove  foundries  of  the 
country  have  earnestly  requested  the  conferees  of  the  I.  M.  U.  to 
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submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  members  the  resolution  agreed 
upon  by  the  subccmmittee  of  the  conference  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Chicago,  April  18th  and  19th,  1900,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved^  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a proper  supply  of 
competent  molders,  that  one  apprentice  shall  be  employed  to  every 
five  journeymen;  it  being  understood  that  one  apprentice  additional 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  shop  irrespective  of  the  number  of  journey- 
men employed. 

Resolved^  That  no  member  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.  should,  through 
the  operation  of  restrictive  apprentice  laws,  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  working  his  foundry  to  the  capacity  required  by  his 
trade,  and  that  where  he  can  not  obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  com- 
petent and  reliable  journeymen  molders  after  five  days’  notice  con- 
spicuously placed  in  the  shop  that  molders  are  wanted,  he  should 
exercise  his  right  to  increase  the  number  of  apprentices  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  business  without  hindrance  or  obstruction,  provided 
that  upon  investigation  by  the  president  [s]  of  the  two  associations,  or 
their  representatives,  it  is  agreed  between  them  that  such  condition 
exists.  It  being  understood  that  apprentices  shall  be  educated  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  clause  I,  conference  1892,  and 
further  provided  that  should  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.  and  the  I.  M.  U.  of 
X.  A.  agree  to  accept  the  ratio  of  apprentices  herein  provided,  the 
present  number  of  apprentices  employed  by  members  of  the  S.  F.  X. 
D.  A.  who  employ  a greater  ratio  shall  not  be  disturbed,  but  no  more 
apprentices  shall  be  employed  by  these  members  until  the  accepted 
ratio  has  been  reached,  except  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

‘^Resolved,  That  no  molders  shall  be  asked  or  required  to  work  with 
a helper  or  ‘ buck,’  and  that  in  shops  where  men  working  with  such 
helpers,  or  ‘ bucks,’  are  now  employed  the  number  shall  not  be  in- 
creased, and  when  any  of  these  from  whatever  cause  ceases  to  continue 
to  work  with  a ‘ berkshire  ’ in  any  of  these  shops  their  place  shall 

not  be  filled,  so  that  the  svstem  shall  ultimatelv  be  discontinued  in  the 

' *■  ». 

shops  of  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.” 

Therefore  resolved^  That  the  conferees  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  X.  A. 
realizing  the  force  of  many  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a change, 
agree  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  before  the  vote  is  taken  to  lay 
l^efore  their  members  to  the  best  of  their  ability  all  the  reasons  urged 
by  the  representatives  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.  why  the  ratio  of  one  to  five 
should  be  adopted,  and  to  lend  every  assistance  to  bring  out  a full 
and  intelligent  expression  thereon.  (“) 

The  officials  of  the  union  began  a campaign  of  education  among 
their  members,  and  from  April  until  Xovember  their  official  organ — 
the  Iron  Molders’  Journal — contained  numerous  articles  and  edito- 
rials bearing  upon  the  subject.  Among  the  articles  contributed  was 
one  written,  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  by  Mr.  Chauncey  H.  Castle, 
president  of  the  Stove  Founders’  Xational  Defense  Association.  This 
stated  in  a concise  and  forcible  wav  the  reasons  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  foundrymen,  made  the  change  of  ratio  necessary. 
From  that  article  the  following  is  quoted  :(^) 


a Iron  Molders’  Journal,  April.  1901,  page  201. 
ft  Iron  Molders’  Journal,  August,  1901,  page  JTl. 
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At  various  times  since  1891,  this  question  of  “ ratio  of  apprentices  ” ; 
has  been  under  discussion  by  the  joint  conference  committee  of  the  j 
I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  and  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  with  a view  to  an  agreement,  | 
but  none  has  been  reached;  although  it  is  of  large  importance,  and  | 
has  received  much  consideration. 

There  being  no  agreement,  there  is,  so  far  as  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  or  ' 
any  of  its  members  are  concerned,  no  limit  upon  the  ratio  of  appren- 
tices. Some  of  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  employ  a large 
proportion,  and  others  a small  proportion.  So  that  at  present  the 
ratio  is  open,  and  we  should  feel  under  obligations  to  sustain  a mem- 
ber in  employing  any  number  that  seemed  desirable  to  supply  his 
needs. 

The  fact  that  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  has  an  established  limit  by  rule 
of  its  own,  does  not  in  any  manner  bind  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  as  it  had 
no  voice  in  establishing  it,  has  always  contended  it  was  not  reasonable 
or  adequate  for  more  recent  times  and  conditions,  and  has  never 
agreed  to  abide  by  it. 

So  soon  as  a ratio  shall  be  established  by  conference,  and  approved, 
it  will  become  a clause  of  our  conference  agreement,  thus  becoming 
obligatory  and  binding. 

During  former  years  the  “ strike  ” was  the  prolific  source  of 
supply  of  molders,  for  in  event  of  a strike,  employers  proceeded  to 
fill  their  foundries  as  best  they  could,  and  in  general  to  a large 
extent,  with  young  apprentices,  who  within  two  to  four  years  be- 
came full-fledged  molders.  A very  considerable  number  of  those 
now  working  at  the  trade,  became  molders  in  that  way.  Your  and 
our  organizations  having  succeeded,  through  the  operations  of  our 
conference  agreements,  in  doing  away  with  strikes  and  lockouts 
among  ourselves,  to  an  extent  that  twelve  years  ago  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

In  addition,  and  at  the  same  time,  removal  of  the  dread  of  strikes, 
through  the  means  above  stated,  has  modified  the  opposition  to  your 
union,  so  that  a number  of  the  larger  manufacturing  concerns,  mem- 
bers of  our  organizations,  have  voluntarily  changed  from  nonunion 
or  open  shops,  to  union  shops,  and  in  doing  so  have  agreed  to  reduce 
and  are  reducing,  from  the  very  large  proportions  of  apprentices  they 
were  employing. 

Any  who  will  give  the  matter  serious  thought  must  readily  see  that 
through  these  changes  in  conditions  the  prospects  are  that  the  supply 
will  be  very  much  curtailed,  and  that  unless  a method  of  maintaining 
an  adequate  supply  through  an  increase  in  ratio  be  agreed  upon,  a 
serious  shortage  must  soon  occur. 

As  molders  must  be  had  when  needed,  if  no  agreement  be  made 
whereby  a supply  shall  be  provided,  we  must  engage  in  contests 
upon  this  open  question  in  order  to  secure  them.  I can  see  no  alter- 
native. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  a reasonable  ratio 
of  apprentices,  by  agreement  between  your  organization  and  the 
S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  would  remove  another  ground  for  serious  objection  to 
running  a union  shop,  and  would,  in  that  manner,  probably  bring  in 
yet  other  of  our  members,  and  would  under  the  proposed  agreement 
result  in  early  practical  abandonment  of  the  “ berkshire  ” system,  both 
of  which  would  seem  to  be  desirable  conditions  of  large  importance 
to  your  organization  and  to  its  members. 
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While  the  proposed  action  does  not  provide  for  immediate  abolition 
of  the  “ berkshire  ” system,  it  provides  a sure  method  for  its  gradual 
and  early  extinction. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  our  members  would  be 
willing  to  be  tied  up  by  an  agreement,  that  if  neither  by  themselves 
nor  through  the  aid  of  your  organization  coul(^  they  secure  molders, 
they  should  be  obliged  to  permanently  run  short-handed  because 
our  organization  had  tied  them  down  to  a limited  number  of  appren- 
tices. They  are  not  now  so  tied. 

Neither  in  many  places,  nor  often,  is  such  a condition  as  is  therein 
provided  for,  likely  to  occur,  and  surely  the  interests  of  the  members 
of  your  organization  are  thoroughly  protected  by  providing  that  such 
privilege  shall  not  apply  excepting  in  such  cases  as  the  president  of 
your  organization  agrees  that  the  need  of  its  application  exists. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 


C.  H.  Castle, 
Prest.  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 


In  addition  to  the  communicated  articles  the  Journal  printed  all 
the  data  and  statistical  evidence  available  and  urged  a favorable  vote 
on  the  change  of  ratio.  Notwithstanding  this  educational  campaign, 
the  amendment  was  defeated,  and  nothing  can  more  clearly  indicate 
the  view  point  held  by  the  membership  of  the  union  at  that  time  than 
their  vote,  which  stood  504  for  the  change  and  15,842  against  it. 

This  action  on  the  unions’  part  tied  the  hands  of  their  representa- 
tives, and  when  the  annual  conference  met  in  1902  a serious  crisis 
had  been  reached.  Members  of  the  foundrymen’s  association  who 
were  being  restricted  to  one  to  eight  stated  that,  owing  to  brisk  trade, 
they  could  not  secure  a sufficient  number  of  molders  to  operate  their 
foundries  to  their  full  capacity  and  that  unless  they  could  place  more 
apprentices  at  work  they  would  be  unable  to  fill  their  orders  and  con- 
tracts. This  situation  was  provided  for  by  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  to  which  the  molders’  representatives  gave  their 
unanimous  consent: 

When  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  business  of  any  member  of  the 
S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  in  whose  foundry  the  ratio  of  one  apprentice  to  eight 
journeymen  is  being  observed,  is  being  injuriously  affected  by  his 
inability  to  secure  a sufficient  supply  of  journeymen  molders,  under 
the  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  after  the  effort,  previously 
mentioned;  we  would  recommend  that  when  the  presidents,  or  their 
representatives  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.,  after  . 
due  investigation  are  convinced  that  the  manufacturer  is  sufering 
as  set  forth,  through  no  fault  of  the  prices  or  conditions  prevailing 
in  his  foundry,  they  should  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  employer 
and  the  shop  committee  of  the  foundry  at  interest  agree  to  allow  "the 
employment  of  such  additional  number  of  apprentices  as  may  be 
required  and  mutually  agreed  to. 

If  it  be  found  that  inability  to  secure  and  hold  journeymen  molders 
is  due  to  an  inequality  or  low  standard  of  molding  prices  or  unde- 
sirable shop  conditions,  it  shall  devolve  upon  the  two  presidents  or 
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their  representatives  to  at  once  take  steps  to  remedy  these  prices  or  i 
conditions  in  accordance  with  the  standard  prevailing  in  the  district. 

Further,  when  an  additional  number  of  apprentices  is  employed,  j 
the  ratio  thus  established  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a permanent  one  ^ 
in  such  foundry,  the  manufacturer  agreeing  not  to  employ  any  more , 
apprentices  until  the^  ratio  originally  obtaining  in  his  foundry  has 
again  been  reached. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  stove  manufacturers  avoid  the  I 
policy  of  making  up  jobs  which  are  so  undesirable  that  in  periods  of 
demand  for  molders,  few  can  be  induced  to  work  on  them.  Work  ’ 
which  is  of  itself  considered  poor,  should  be  divided  up  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  no  molder  would  suffer  unduly. 

We  feel  that  oftentimes  molders  decline  to  accept  jobs  on  this 
account. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  representatives  of  the  S.  F.  N.  ; 
D.  A.  that  when  consideration  for  the  interests  and  need  of  their 
members,  is  shown  by  agreement  to  allow  the  employment  of  an  addi- 
tional number  of  boys,  that  act  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a precedent 
to  govern  other  foundries  in  the  same  district,  nor  to  be  used  as  an  i 
argument  in  favor  of  their  enjoyment  of  the  same  right,  which  it  is 
understood  is  agreed  to  simply  as  a remedial  measure.  | 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  policy  as  above  outlined,  be  * 
pursued  by  the  parties  to  this  conference  until  the  assembling  of  the 
Toronto  convention  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  next  July;  and  a com-  i 
mittee  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  is  hereby  invited  by  the  representatives 
of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  attending  this  conference,  to  meet  with  that 
body  or  a committee  thereof  to  confer  upon  the  subject  of  an  equit- 
able apprentice  ratio,  with  the  view  of  reaching  an  agreement  to  gov- 
ern the  members  of  both  associations  thereafter. 

In  the  event  of  a failure  of  the  two  presidents,  or  their  representa- 
tives, the  shop  committee  and  employer,  to  agree  in  their  findings,  it 
is  understood  that  the  rights  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  or  the  I.  M.  U.  of 
N.  A.  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  advisable  to  protect 
the  interests  of  their  members,  are  not  abridged. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed  as  changing  the  atti- 
tude of  either  association  upon  the  general  proposition  of  the  appren- 
tice question.  (®) 

It  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  above  to  note  that  but  one 
instance  arose  where  a foundryman  was  granted  more  apprentices  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations. 

The  iron  molders  held  their  international  convention  the  following 
July,  and  a committee  from  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense 
Association  was  invited  to  be  present  and  address  the  convention  on 
the  subject.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  committee  pre- 
sented the  many  reasons  which  led  them  and  their  association  to 
believe  that  a change  from  the  one-to-eight  ratio  was  required  in  the 
stove  industry.  Later,  during  the  convention,  the  committee  on 
apprentice  ratio  submitted  their  report,  which  favored  a ratio  of  one 
to  six.  The  delegates,  however,  strongly  indicated  that  they  were 


o Iron  Holders’  Journal,  April,  1902,  page  204. 
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opposed  to  this  modification,  the  recommendation  being  defeated  by 
a vote  of  107  to  309.  Before  the  convention  adjourned  another  effort 
was  made  to  change  the  ratio  to  one  to  seven,  but  even  this  slight 
modification  was  rejected. 

Again,  at  the  annual  conference  held  in  March,  1903,  the  question 
arose,  but  as  the  molders’  representatives  were  bound  by  the  action  of 
their  convention  they  were  unable  to  take  any  step  other  than  to 
reaffirm  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  conference  of  1902.  The  situa- 
tion was  now  a most  serious  one,  but  the  foundrymen  realized  that 
forcing  the  issue  would  only  result  in  an  open  rupture.  They  were 
willing  to  give  further  time  and  allow  the  officials  of  the  union  to 
continue  the  work  of  education  they  were  carrying  on. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  1901  the  molders’  representatives 
placed  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  a ratio  of  one  to  five,  pro- 
vided that  if  adopted  it  would  be  observed  by  every  member  of  the 
association.  They  also  advised  the  foundrymen  that  this  question 
would  be  submitted  to  another  referendum  vote,  and  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  on  their  part  to  have  the  question  placed  before  their 
membership  in  a convincing  manner.  The  campaign  of  education 
carried  out  through  the  medium  of  the  Iron  Molders’  Journal  and  the 
work  of  the  national  officers  in  the  field  during  1901  had  familiarized 
the  membership  with  the  main  points  connected  with  the  question, 
and  this  education  proved  of  great  assistance  to  the  officers  in  1901. 

The  month  following  the  March  conference  of  1901  the  national 
officers  and  business  agents  from  the  several  districts  gathered  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  while  there  gave  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  favored  ratio.  The  Iron  Molders’  Journal  held  its  columns  open 
for.  the  free  discussion  of  the  question,  and  in  its  editorial  section 
advocated  the  change  from  one-to-eight  to  one-to-five.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  and  thoroughness  with  which  this  question  was 
presented  to  the  molders  by  their  representatives,  the  following 
extracts  are  made  from  editorials  appearing  in  the  Journal  during 
the  four  months  preceding  the  taking  of  the  referendum  vote : 

If  the  experience  of  other  organizations  is  of  any  value  to  us  at  the 
present  time  their  attitude  on  the  ratio  would  warrant  a liberaliza- 
tion of  our  ratio  and  changing  it  from  one-to-eight  to  one-to-five  in 
the  stove  foundries.  There  is  also  another  reason  that  should  com- 
mand our  earnest  consideration.  The  association  that  has  requested 
us  to  make  the  proposed  change,  is  one  that  for  years  has  manifested 
its  desire  to  deal  honorably  and  fairly  with  our  organization,  never 
failing  to  take  heed,  and  give  consideration  to  the  grievances  we  have 
presented  or  the  changes  we  desired  to  have  them  introduce.  Differ- 
ent in  spirit  from  many  employers’  associations  they  have  never  en- 
deavored to  gain  a point,  or  take  advantage  of  a situation,  by  adopt- 
ing underhanded  tactics,  or  the  methods  of  questionable  diplomacy, 
but  openly  and  with  a frankness  that  has  disarmed  suspicion  and 
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won  both  admiration  and  confidence  they  have  stated  their  position 
on  all  questions.  In  the  present  instance  they  have  made  a request 
that,  backed  up  by  data  which  we  have  verified,  proves  itself  to  be  a 
reasonable  one.  With  the  same  data  in  their  possession  they  made 
a similar  request  three  years  ago,  and  during  the  interval  they  have 
endeavored  to  impress  the  members  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  with  the 
justness  of  their  request.  They  have  not  resorted  to  force  or  the 
threats  of  force  to  accomplish  their  object,  but  have  placed  reliance 
upon  the  fairness  and  intelligence  of  our  organization.  They  have 
come  to  us  now  with  the  request  that  we  should  give  their  members 
an  equal  percentage  of  the  apprentices  that  are  employed,  and  we 
trust  that  our  members  will  not  fail  to  give  consideration,  both  to  the 
figures  presented  and  the  association  in  question,  when  they  cast  their 
votes.  (®) 

A number  of  our  members  were  under  the  impression  that  the  one- 
to-eight  ratio  was  in  force  in  about  every  locality  except  their  own, 
or  in  other  words  that  the  stove  foundries  and,  in  particular  the 
stove  centers,  had  for  some  time  been  operated  under  the  one-to-eight 
ratio.  This  impression  led  them  to  inquire  why  it  was  that  the  offi- 
cers and  the  executive  board  should  recommend  that  the  ratio  be 
increased.  Do  they  believe  in  making  more  journeymen?  was  a 
question  that  was  asked  in  many  instances.  If  the  supposed  general 
observance  of  the  one-to-eight  ratio  was  a reality  the  question  would 
be  a vital  one;  but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  one-to-eight  ratio  is  not  and 
never  has  been  observed  in  the  majority  of  stove  foundries.  The 
data  secured  by  our  organization  during  the  present  year  shows  but 
two  large  stove  centers  where  one  to  eight  is  observed,  and  six  of  the 
largest  centers  show  respectively  a ratio  of  1 to  4.4,  1 to  6,  1 to  5,  1 to 
6.3,  1 to  6.8  and  1 to  2.5,  giving  these  six  centers  an  average  ratio  of 
1 to  5.1-6.  The  general  average  of  apprentices  in  the  stove  foun- 
dries to-day  is  practically  1 to  5,  and  this  ratio  corresponds  with  the 
statistics  gathered  by  our  organization  in  1901. 

But  ask  a number  if  the  ratio  of  1 to  8 has  not  been  observed 
by  the  foundrymen  in  the  past  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that 
they  would  observe  a 1 to  5 ratio,  should  we  agree  to  the  change? 
This  question,  which  is  frequently  heard,  is  an  important  one,  for  its 
answer  gives  one  of  the  most  valid  reasons  for  advocating  the  change. 
The  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  has  never  given  recognition  to  our  apprentice 
ratio  as  an  association.  They  have  always  claimed  that  a ratio  of  1 
to  8 was  arbitrary  and  unsound.  Upon  the  question  of  prices,  per- 
centage, and  hours  of  molding  they  are  carried  out  by  their  entire 
membership.  On  many  other  questions  relative  to  shop  practice  they 
have  made  agreements  that  are  binding  on  all  of  their  members ; but 
to  our  apprentice  ratio  they  have  never  given  recognition,  and  each 
member  is  left  free  to  employ  as  many  as  he  desires.  In  some  locali- 
ties our  members  have  been  able  to  carry  out  our  constitutional  pro- 
vision, but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  has  never  been  done.  If  the 
proposed  change  is  made,  however,  the  1 to  5 ratio  would  become  part 
of  the  conference  agreements  and  would  therefore  become  effective 
in  the  foundry  of  every  member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  The  ratio 
would  then  be  a matter  of  mutual  agreement,  and  not  as  it  is  to-day,  a 
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question  that  is  decided  largely  by  the  strength  of  the  union  on  one 
hand  and  the  individual  foundrymen’s  willingness  to  comply  with 
the  union’s  position  on  the  other.  (®) 

Many  strikes  have  taken  place  over  this  question,  some  successfully 
and  others  with  disappointing  results.  Enormous  sums  have  been 
expended,  and  yet  during  all  these  years  the  actual  average  ratio  has 
never  been  less  than  1 to  5 in  the  stove  industry,  and  it  was  even 
greater  than  that  until  of  recent  years.  Had  the  molders  of  years 
ago  adopted  a ratio  of  1 to  5,  and  this  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  stove 
foundrymen,  there  would  have  been  less  journeymen  turned  out,  and 
it  is  not  overstepping  the  mark  to  say  that  many  of  them  would  have 
had  a better  opportunity  of  becoming  thorough  mechanics  when  they 
joined  the  ranks  of  journeymen  who  make  up  our  organization.  (^) 

A strong  feeling  was  manifested  on  the  molders’  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  Wlien  the  vote  was  returned  it  was  found 
that  75  local  unions  had  declined  to  express  any  opinion,  while  other 
unions  sent  in  a vote  equal  to  their  entire  membership.  The  result 
showed  11,308  in  favor  of  the  change  and  9,028  opposed. 

The  vote  did  not  amend  the  constitution  of  the  molders’  union,  but 
it  authorized  the  officers  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Stove 
Founders’  National  Defense  Association  establishing  a 1 to  5 ratio. 
The  same  ratio  has  been  granted  to  all  manufacturers  of  stoves 
operating  union  shops,  even  though  they  are  not  members  of  the 
stove  foundrymen’s  association. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  two  associations  met  in  March, 
1905,  the  molders  were  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agreement  which 
would  establish  a 1 to  5 ratio  of  apprentices  in  each  foundry  operated 
by  a member  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association. 
After  some  discussion  of  the  question  a resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  as  follows: 

Apprentice  ratio:  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  conferees  rep- 
resenting the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.,  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.)  that  the  general  ratio  of  apprentices 
to  journeymen  molders  employed  in  foundries  of  members  of  the 
S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  shall  be  1 to  5,  and  1 to  each  shop,  provided,  however, 
that  whenever  a member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  finds  he  can  not  secure 
the  number  of  molders  he  may  require  for  the  needs  of  his  business,  the 
question  shall  be  referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations  or 
their  representatives  for  investigation  and  relief.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  is  entitled  to  relief  he  shall  be 
allowed  such  additional  number  of  apprentices  as  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.  (®) 

As  some  foundries  were  employing  a ratio  of  1 to  8,  and  others  a 
much  higher  number,  it  became  evident  that  unless  the  change  was 
made  in  a gradual  manner  unnecessary  hardship  might  be  inflicted 

a Iron  Molders’  Journal,  October,  1904,  page  754. 

& Iron  Molders’  Journal,  November,  1904,  page  829. 

c Iron  Molders’  Journal,  April,  1905,  page  250. 
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by  throwing  molders  out  of  employment  or  causing  idleness  among 
apprentices.  To  avoid  this  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  The  number  of  apprentices  shall  be  computed  upon  the  | 
number  of  floors  being  operated  by  journeymen  molders,  it  being 
understood  that  when  the  force  of  molders  is  increased,  said  increase  1 
shall  have  been  in  existence  not  less  than  8 weeks  previous  to  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  apprentices. 

In  shops  where  the  ratio  at  present  is  more  than  1 to  5 the  ratio 
-agreed  upon  shall  be  reached  by  refraining  from  placing  new  ap- 
prentices at  work,  until  such  time  as  the  present  number  of  appren- 
tices employed  will  have  been  reduced  to  the  proper  number,  and 
that  in  the  shops  where  the  present  ratio  is  less  than  1 to  5 no  jour- 
neyman molder  shall  be  discharged  or  laid  off  for  the  purpose  of 
supplanting  him  by  an  additional  apprentice.  (®) 

At  the  foundrymen’s  annual  convention  held  in  May  of  the  same 
year  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  they  were  put  in  effect  June 
1,  1905. 

Thus  was  brought  to  a close  a struggle  which  began  with  the 
birth  of  the  iron  molders’  union  in  1859  and  which  had  on  several 
occasions  threatened  to  destroy  the  s^^stem  of  conciliation  adopted  in 
1891  by  the  foundrymen  and  molders. 

“ BUCKS.” 

The  “ berkshire  ” system — that  is,  the  employment  of  helpers  by 
the  molders — was  correlative  to  the  apprenticeship  question,  though 
it  never  occupied  the  prominent  position  held  by  the  latter.  Even 
before  the  time  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association 
the  molders  had  succeeded  to  a large  extent  in  doing  away  with  this 
system,  and  but  a minority  of  the  associated  foundrymen  had 
“ bucks  ’’  working  in  their  foundries.  When  the  first  conference 
agreement  was  made,  the  question  came  up  in  an  informal  manner, 
but  its  first  official  mention  was  at  the  conference  of  1899,  when  it 
was  brought  forward  by  the  molders.  Action  on  this  question 
hinged  at  first,  as  already  stated,  upon  an  adjustment  of  the  appren- 
tice ratio,  but  in  1902,  before  that  question  was  settled,  a mutual 
understanding  was  reached  that  the  few  foundrymen  employing 
“ bucks  ” would  discontinue  the  practice.  This  they  did,  and  it  was 
entirely  abolished  before  the  spring  of  1904.  While  some  of  the 
foundrymen  in  times  past  had  contended  as  vigorously  for  this  Sys- 
tem as  the  molders  had  opposed  it,  experience  had  demonstrated 
that  it  was  not  conducive  to  good  workmanship,  and  they  had  ceased 
to  employ  “ berkshires  ” even  before  the  time  when  the  system  was 
abolished  by  the  recommendations  of  their  conference  committee. 


a Iron  Holders’  Journal,  April,  1905,  page  251. 
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LIMITATIOX  OF  OUTPUT. 

Limitation  of  output  by  the  molders  had  for  several  years  been  the 
subject  of  serious  consideration  by  both  parties  affected.  It  was 
looked  upon  by  the  foundryman  as  an  arbitrary  restriction  which 
prevented  him  from  securing  the  full  output  of  his  plant  and  seri- 
ousU  handicapped  him  when  trade  was  brisk  and  molders  scarce. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  molders  believed  that  a restriction  or  limita- 
tion of  their  earnings  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests  and  the  maintenance  of  the  molding  price.  From 
earliest  times  the  molders’  unions  had  given  official  sanction  to  this 
practice.  It  was  taken  up  in  their  national  conventions  and  at  the 
London,  Ontario,  convention,  held  in  1886,  the  following  was  unani- 
mously adopted  as  one  of  the  standing  resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  all  molders  working  at  piecework  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  X.  A.,  be  not  allowed  to  make  over  $3.50  a 
day.  The  penalty  violation  of  this  to  be  left  discretionary  with  the 
local  unions. 

This  resolution  was  stricken  out  at  the  convention  held  in  St.  Louis 
in  1888,  and  the  regulation  of  the  limit  and  the  penalties  for  its  viola- 
tion were  left,  as  they  had  formerly  been,  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
unions. 

Three  main  reasons,  based  largely  upon  experience,  had  led  the 
molders  to  adopt  methods  which  would  regulate  the  amount  of  their 
earnings.  Under  unrestricted  output  they  had  seen  the  vigorous 
molder,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength,  set  a.  pace  on 
certain  work,  which  other  molders  of  less  bodily  strength  or  of  ad- 
vanced years  were  expected  to  follow.  IVhen  unable  to  do  so  they 
were  subject  to  constant  nagging  by  the  foremen,  and  the  output  of 
the  strongest  and  most  active  was  continually  held  up  to  them  as  an 
example. 

There  was  also  the  question  of  unemployment,  which  the  molders 
took  notice  of,  and  the  opinion  prevailed  that  when  times  were  dull  a 
large  output  by  some  molders  would  result  in  a longer  period  of  idle- 
ness for  those  out  of  work. 

But  the  most  important  reason  for  restricting  output  was  the  effect 
that  large  earnings  would  have  upon  the  piece  prices.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Stove  Founders’  Xational  Defense  Association,  and  for 
a period  after  its  organization,  when  the  molders  requested  higher 
prices,  the  earnings  on  certain  work,  should  they  be  above  the  average, 
were  used  as  an  argument  on  the  foundryman’s  side  that  the  molding 
price  should  not  be  advanced.  In  fact,  often  an  exceptionally  active 
molder  was  employed  at  a foundry  for  the  purpose  of  doing  his  ut- 
most in  order  that  his  earnings  on  a piece  of  work  might  equal  if  not 
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exceed  the  earnings  of  other  men.  As  indicative  of  the  molders’  view 
point  on  this  question  at  that  time,  we  reproduce  an  editorial  con- 
tained in  the  Iron  Molders’  Journal,  September,  1886: 

It  may  be  possible  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  limiting  the  amount 
that  pieceworkers  shall  put  up  as  a day’s  work,  that,  to  those  who  are 
and  have  been  making  and  putting  up  over  the  amount,  an  injustice 
lias  been  done,  by  what,  they  say,  is  reducing  their  wages.  Well,  per- 
haps if  we  look  at  the  question  in  a selfish  light  it  might  be  so  construed. 
But  what  about  the  whole  membership?  Does  it  not  benefit  more 
members  by  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  j obs  and  work  \ Does  it 
not  lighten  the  burden  of  the  overworked  and  avaricious  member,  who, 
in  his  efforts  to  make  big  wages,  is  daily  overexerting  himself  and 
prematurely  breaking  himself  down  to  not  only  the  injury  of  himself, 
but  that  of  his  family  and  his  fellow- workman?  And  do  not  our 
employers  continually  contrast  the  greatest  with  the  smallest  wages 
made  and  make  that  one  of  their  arguments  for  cutting  prices?  In 
this  age  of  machinery  the  proprietors  do  not  look  at  the  quantity  of 
work  produced,  but  at  the  cost  of  production;  and  where  a man 
is  making  more  money  than  they  think  he  ought  to,  they  never 
refer  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  but  to  the  amount  of  money  made. 
Then,  is  it  not  better  that  we  should  divide  the  amount  of  monev 
among  our  brothers  than  have  the  boss  make  the  division  ’twixt  the 
molder  and  himself,  and,  in  so  doing,  soon  make  it  impossible  for  the 
molder  to  reach  the  limit?  It  has  not  been  many  years  since  that 
most  any  able  molder  could  easily  put  up  and  overmake  the  limit. 
But  how  is  it  now?  And  what  is  the  reason?  We  answer  just  such 
as  herein  described. 

The  practice  of  limiting  the  output  came  into  existence  as  a pro- 
tective measure.  Under  a condition  that  allowed  the  unregulated 
pricing  of  piecework  based  largely  upon  the  earnings  of  the  most 
muscular  and  active  these  protective  restrictions  would  be  applied  in 
all  of  their  rigor  by  the  molders,  if  it  lay  in  their  power  to  do  so. 
It  is  obvious  that  where  the  strength  of  the  union  was  sufficient  to 
enforce  regulations  of  this  character  abuses  would  arise,  and  they 
would  lead  to  vigorous  objections  made  by  the  foundry  men.  This 
question  frequently  came  up  in  an  informal  manner  at  the  earlier 
annual  conferences  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  associa- 
tions. As  the  molders  in  their  convention  of  1888  had  struck  the 
clause  relating  to  the  limitation  of  output  from  their  constitution 
they  maintained  that  the  national  union  did  not  recognize  any  limita- 
tion. Several  of  the  local  unions,  however,  continued  the  practice, 
and  in  1902  the  foundrymen  expressed  their  desire  to  have  such  steps 
taken  as  would  entirely  eliminate  this  system  from  the  foundries 
operated  by  their  members.  It  appeared  evident  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  molders,  however,  that  some  guaranty  should  be  given 
which  would  eliminate  the  belief  held  by  many  molders  that  large 
earnings  would  tend  to  reduce  the  piece  prices ; otherwise,  the  molder 
would  not  feel  free  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts,  fearing  that  he  would 
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endanger  his  future  earnings.  This  guaranty  was  made  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  clause  in  the  conference  agreements  of  1902: 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  by  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A. 
that  the  earnings  of  a molder  should  exercise  no  influence  upon  the 
molding  price  of  work,  which  is  set,  according  to  well-established 
precedent  and  rule  of  conference  agreements,  by  comparison  with 
other  work  of  a like  kind,  the  placing  of  a limit  upon  the  earnings  of 
a molder  in  the  seven  hours  of  molding  should  be  discontinued  in 
shops  of  members  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the  Iron  Holders’  Union  of  Xorth 
America,  held  in  July  of  the  same  year.  President  Martin  Fox  made 
special  reference  to  this  clause.  The  convention  thereupon  placed 
itself  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any  form  of  limitation  of  output 
in  any  branch  of  their  craft. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  clause  above  quoted  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  earnings  of  an  individual  should  have  no  influence  on 
any  price  that  might  be  set,  but  that  all  work  should  be  priced  upon 
the  basis  of  similar  work  made  in  the  shop  or  district.  Under  the 
conditions  existing  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Stove  Founders’ 
Xational  Defense  Association  all  prices  were  set  by  the  individual 
foundrvman  and  at  the  lowest  rate  that  could  be  secured,  the  only 
restraining  influence  being  the  refusal  of  the  molders’  union  to  accept 
them.  With  the  advent  of  the  Stove  Founders’  Xational  Defense  As- 
sociation there  came  a marked  change.  The  individual  foundryman 
no  longer  remained  the  deciding  factor.  His  decision  as  to  a price 
was  no  longer  absolute,  for  the  final  authority  had  been  vested  in  the 
stove  founders’  association.  In  course  of  time,  after  the  association 
had  demonstrated  its  willingness  and  power  to  prevent  any  of  its 
members  from  cutting  molding  prices,  the  application  of  the  jDrinciple 
laid  down  in  the  agreement  removed  whatever  fear  had  existed  in  the 
molder’s  mind.  He  was  assured  that  large  earnings  would  not  reduce 
the  piece  prices.  Each  molder  was  free  to  do  his  best  without  fear  of 
injuring  his  own  or  his  shopmates’  interests.  The  value  of  this  free- 
dom to  the  foundrvman  is  also  evident,  in  case  a limit  had  existed  in 
his  foundry,  for  he  was  no  longer  hampered  by  a union  regulation 
limiting  the  productive  capacity  of  his  plant  and  holding  back  his 
most  active  workmen.  The  situation  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Cribben,  in 
his  presidential  address  before  the  Xational- Association  of  Stove 
Manufacturers  in  1901.  He  said : 

At  the  outset,  the  defense  association  found  that  the  labor  unions 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  had  in  force  many  obnoxious  rules  that 
operated  to  the  injury  of  the  manufacturers,  such  as  limiting  the 
amount  of  money  each  man  should  earn  by  the  piece,  compelling  the 
skilled  and  active  workman  to  occupy  the  same  place  as  the  inferior 
man,  and  applying  the  rule  that  “ once  a workingman,  always  a 
workingman,”  thereby  compelling  him  to  be  a hewer  of  wood  and 
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a drawer  of  water  during  the  balance  of  the  term  of  his  natural  life, 
and  depriving  him  of  the  opportunity  of  earning  good  wages  and 
saving  his  money  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  some  business  and 
becoming  his  own  employer.  This  method  of  limiting  the  output 
of  the  skilled  workman  has  been  almost  universally  abolished  among 
the  stove  molders,  and  the  few  unions  that  have  it  still  in  force  have 
increased  the  amount  each  member  shall  earn  almost  to  a maximum. 
The  above  and  many  other  obnoxious  rules  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests both  of  employer  and  workman  have  been  abolished  or  mini- 
mized, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  defense  association.  (®) 

PKICE  BOOK. 

The  molders’  representatives  at  the  conference  of  1896  endeavored 
to  have  a uniform  rule  adopted  which  would  place  the  molders  in 
each  foundry  in  possession  of  the  piece  prices  paid  therein.  Some 
foundry  men  had  already  given  their  molders  a price  book,  in  which 
was  entered  the  individual  piece  price  of  every  casting  made,  as  well 
as  the  totals.  Other  foundrymen  had  positively  declined  to  allow 
their  molders  to  have  a price  book.  There  were  several  obvious 
reasons  for  their  dislike  to  comply  with  the  molders’  request,  one 
being  the  motive  that  leads  certain  nrerchants  to  mark  the  price  of 
their  goods  in  hieroglyphics  instead  of  figures.  But  if  a uniform 
price  on  a similar  class  of  work  was  to  be  paid  in  each  district  it 
was  evident  that  the  molders  as  well  as  the  foundrymen  should  be 
aware  of  the  prices  to  be  paid.  The  foundrymen’s  representatives 
were  convinced  that  the  molders’  position  was  logically  sound,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  in  1896 : 

Firms  composing  the  membership  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  should  fur- 
nish in  their  respective  foundries  a book  containing  the  piece  prices 
for  molding,  the  same  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a responsible 
person. 

Some  members  of  the  foundrymen’s  association,  who  were  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  placing  a price  book  in  their  molders’  hands,  evaded 
the  spirit  of  this  clause  by  placing  the  book  with  a bookkeeper  or 
foreman,  thereby  preventing  free  access  to  it  on  the  molders’  part. 
This  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  conferees  in  1897,  and  at  the 
conference  of  1899  the  matter  was  covered  by  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  following  amendment  to  the  original  clause: 

Stove  manufacturers,  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  shall  furnish 
in  their  respective  foundries  a book  containing  the  piece  prices  for 
molding,  the  same  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  foreman  of  the 
foundry  and  a responsible  molder  agreeable  to  both  employer  and 
employees,  said  book  to  be  placed  in  a locker  on  molding  floor,  to 
which  the  foreman  and  the  molder  so  elected  shall  each  carry  a key. 


o Metal  Worker,  March  14,  1904,  page  59. 
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The  adoption  of  this  amendment  accomplished  the  desired  result, 
and  a question  of  long  standing  in  the  stove  industry  was  adjusted 
upon  a basis  mutually  satisfactory. 

DULL  IKOX.” 

The  question  of  paying  the  molder  for  work  lost  through  pouring 
the  molds  with  “ dull  iron  ” was  also  one.  that  came  into  existence 
with  the  advent  of  the  stove  industry.  At  times  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  place  the  responsibility  for  work  lost  through  this 
cause,  since  molten  iron  loses  its  life  rapidly  after  being  drawn 
from  the  cupola.  Iron  hot  enough  to  run  the  thinnest  pieces 
would  be  held  at  times  in  the  ladle  carried  bv  the  molder  until  it 
was  unfit  for  use.  Under  such  circumstances  the  loss  of  work 
could  properly  be  attributed  to  the  molder’s  carelessness  or  lack  of 
judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  amount  of  work  misrun 
by  reason  of  dull  iron  was  caused  by  a “ bad  heat,”  the  iron  drawn 
from  the  cupola  not  having  sufficient  life  and  fluidity  to  properly 
fill  the  molds.  The  molders  were  not  responsible  for  this,  and  a 
fair-minded  employer  would  not  discount  against  the  molder’s  work 
which  was  lost  through  this  cause.  The  fact  that  both  foundry- 
man  and  molder  might  be  responsible  for  work  misrun  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  disputes,  and  it  was  difficult  to  devise  a clause  that 
could  be  used  as  a basis  on  which  all  disputes  could  be  adjusted. 
The  first  effort  was  made  in  1896,  when  the  conference  adopted  the 
following : 

Resolved^  llTien  there  is  a bad  heat  causing  dull  iron,  the  fore- 
man’s attention  shall  be  called  to  it,  and  payment  shall  be  made  for 
work  that  is  lost  from  this  cause,  only  when  poured  by  the  foreman’s 
order,  or  person  next  in  authority. 

If  sufficient  iron  is  not  furnished  the  molder  to  pour  off  his  work 
and  such  work  has  to  remain  over,  he  shall  be  paid  for  such  work 
remaining  over  at  one-half  the  regular  price. 

These  rules  shall  apply  except  in  case  of  breakdown  of  machiner}^, 
or  other  unavoidable  accident,  when  no  allowance  shall  be  made.  (®) 

This  clause  remained  in  force  for  seven  years,  but  did  not  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  either  side.  At  the  annual  conference  of  1903 
it  was  amended  to  read : 

llTien  it  is  shown  that  the  aggregate  loss  on  account  of  dull  iron 
amounts  to  1 per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  work  poured  by  the 
molders  in  any  one  heat,  it  shall  be  deemed  a bad  heat  and  payment 
shall  be  made  for  all  work  lost  from  this  cause;  it  being  understood 
that  when  more  than  one  cupola  is  used  the  molders  receiving  iron 
from  each  cupola  shall  be  considered  the  same  as  though  they  were 
working  in  separate  shops  in  making  the  above  computation. 


a Iron  Holders’  Journal,  April,  1896,  page  151. 
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If  sufficient  iron  is  not  furnished  the  molder  to  pour  off  his  work,  | 
and  such  work  has  to  remain  over,  he  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  | 
remaining  over  at  one-half  the  regular  price.  These  rules  shall  i 
apply  excepting  in  case  of  breakdown  of  machinery,  or  other  un- ! 
avoidable  accidents,  when  no  allowances  shall  be  made. 

This  clause  also  has  failed  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  either 
side,  but  has  proved  more  acceptable  than  the  former  one. 

OPEN  SHOPS. 

When  the  first  joint  conference  was  held  in  1891,  many  members  of 
the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association  were  operating  j 
open  shops  and  nonunion  shops,  and  the  question  of  applying  the  pro  J 
visions  of  the  conference  agreements  to  such  foundries  came  up  promi^ 
nently  for  discussion.  As  regards  the  nonunion  shops,  it  was  agreed^: 
from  the  start  that  they  should  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of* 
the  conference.  But  the  question  of  open  shops,  employing  both 
union  and  nonunion  molders,  was  more  difficult.  Many  foundrymen 
operating  such  shops  were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  union  with  dis- 
trust and  to  doubt  the  value  of  any  agreement  which  might  be  entered 
into.  Some  of  these  employed  a majority  of  nonunion  molders,  and 
were  unwilling  to  submit  for  adjudication  the  disputes  which  might 
arise  in  their  foundries  to  a body  composed  in  part  of  officers  of  the 
Iron  Molders’  Union.  To  avoid  binding  this  class  of  employers, 
and  yet  in  order  to  extend  the  agreement  as  far  as  seemed  practicable 
at  that  time,  the  conference  agreed  that  it  should  apply  to  those 
foundries  where  a majority  of  the  molders  were  members  of  the 
Iron  Molders’  Union. 

As  time  passed  and  the  friendly  relationship  between  the  two  as- 
sociations became  more  assured  the  molders  felt  that  an  amendment 
should  be  made  to  this  clause,  so  that  it  would  affect  any  member  of 
the  molders’  union  working  for  a member  of  the  Stove  Founders’ 
National  Defense  Association  even  though  the  nonunion  molders  in 
the  foundry  where  he  was  employed  were  in  the  majority.  At  the 
annual  conference  of  1897  the  question  came  up,  but  the  foundrymen 
were  adverse  to  any  change.  In  1898  the  question  was  again  con- 
sidered, and  Mr.  Martin  Fox  contended  that  under  the  clause,  even 
though  a fair  percentage  of  the  molders  might  be  members  of  the 
union,  they  had  no  recourse  in  case  a grievance  arose.  The  molders 
could  not  appreciate  the  motives  which  prevented  the  foundrymen 
from  amending  the  clause  and  he  hoped  that  an  amendment  would 
be  added  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  justice  to  both  parties.  The 
discussion  following  was  of  a spirited  character,  but  finally  the 
following  amendment  was  adopted  : 

Whenever  a difficulty  arises  between  a member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 
(whose  foundry  does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  1891 
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j conference)  and  the  molders  employed  by  him,  and  said  difficulty 
5 can  not  be  amicably  settled  between  the  member  and  his  employees, 
,it  shall  be  submitted  for  adjudication  to  the  presidents  of  the  two 
•organizations,  or  their  representatives,  without  prejudice  to  the 
lemployees  presenting  said  grievance. 

From  the  date  at  which  this  clause  was  adopted  any  dispute  arising 
iin  a foundry  where  union  molders  are  employed  has  been  taken  up 
jifor  adjustment  by  the  officers  of  the  two  associations.  Moreover, 
feince  the  clause  protects  the  union  molders  who  bring  up  grievances 
nfrom  discharge  or  discrimination  while  the  nonunion  molders  have 
1 no  official  recognition,  the  latter  have  from  time  to  time  joined  the 
•organization  in  order  to  get  the  same  protection;  so  that  while  in 
'1891,  on  account  of  the  majority  clause,  less  than  half  the  foundries 
t were  covered  by  the  agreement,  at  the  present  time  all  but  three  or 
( four  of  the  foundries  are  covered. 


SUMMARY. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  issues  which  have  come  before  the 
( conference  committees  of  the  molders  and  stove  manufacturers  would 
•:  be  incomplete  without  a full  statement  of  the  motives  and  spirit 
1 in  which  they  were  taken  up  and  advanced  toward  a settlement.  One 
( who  has  followed  the  discussion  can  hardlv  fail  to  have  noticed  that 
;at  no  time  have  abstract  or  general  questions  of  industrial  ethics 
f I entered  into  their  deliberations.  At  the  time  of  the  first  conference 
( the  industry  had  gone  through  a period  of  loss  and  suffering  extend- 
1 ing  over  forty  years,  culminating  in  disastrous  strikes  and  lockouts, 
scarcelv  paralleled  in  anv  other  industrv.  Out  of  those  struggles 
:had  arisen  two  powerful  organizations  equipped  for  further  contest 
: at  any  time  when  either  saw  the  opportunity  to  inflict  a blow.  In 
i such  a situation  the  one  paramount  question  was  that  of  avoiding,  if 
. possible,  open  hostilities.  It  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  reach  an 
I agreement  on  any  of  the  industrial  issues  that  separated  the  two 

p 

I antagonists.  In  some  localities  one  of  them  had  the  advantage,  while 
1 in  other  localities  the  advantage  was  with  the  other.  Xeither  was 
i willing  to  yield  a point  in  turn  for  concessions  elsewhere.  But  it  did 
i seem  possible  to  arrange  a simple  form  of  procedure  by  which  dis- 
i putes  in  the  future  might  at  least  be  discussed  by  the  interested 
I parties  before  resorting  to  industrial  battle.  The  problem  was  simplv 
1 one  of  keeping  the  foundries  at  work  while  removing  the  dispute 
ifrom  the  street  to  the  office.  This  was  all  that  the  first  conference 
: accomplished.  It  created  a mode  of  procedure  and  gave  authority 
• to  the  representatives  of  the  two  associations  to  act.  It  laid  down  no 
rules  whatever  to  guide  them  in  making  their  decisions. 
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Furthermore,  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  imposing  the  nevS 
arrangement  on  those  employers  who  protested  against  it.  Th^ 
employers’  association  was  by  no  means  united  on  the  policy  of  enter-J 
ing  into  any  agreement  with  the  molders’  union.  Those  who  had!i 
nonunion  shops  or  shops  with  a minority  of  union  members  consid? 
ered  themselves  already  sufficiently  protected,  and  they  were  unwil-T 
line:  to  submit  the  control  of  their  foundries  to  a committee  in  whicmi 
the  union  had  a voice.  But  other  foundrymen  with  union  shops  oi^ 
shops  with  a majority  of  union  members  were  willing  to  enter  intori 
an  arrangement  which  seemed  likely  to  give  them  additional  protec-J| 
tion  by  invoking  the  national  union  to  control  the  local  unions.  Thus|j 
the  agreement  was  made  to  apply  only  to  foundries  where  a majority|l| 
of  the  molders  were  members  of  the  union.  The  others  were  madel 
exempt. 

This  partial  and  experimental  character  of  the  agreement  reached^* 
at  the  first  conference  has  held  true  throughout  all  the  conferences.’? jj 
At  no  time  have  the  conferees  agreed  upon  any  measure  that  they,| 
were  not  confident  could  be  enforced..  They  have  gone  only  as  far  as^ 
was  practicable  at  the  time,  in  view  of  the  divided  opinions  of  their j 
constituents.  Instead  of  abandoning  their  experiment  or  breakings 
off  negotiations,  because  the  other  side  would  not  agree  to  remedy^ 
abuses  which  were  keenly  felt,  they  have  both  been  willing  to  wait 
until  longer  experience  and  greater  confidence  in  each  other  had! 
cleared  the  way.  This  has  already  been  made  plain  in  considering^ 
the  manner  in  which  the  serious  issues  of  apprenticeship  and  limita-] 
tion  of  output  were  strung  out  through  ten  or  twelve  years  of  nego-i 
tiations  before  a settlement  was  attained.  Other  issues  similarly^ 
handled  have  been  mentioned.  During  all  these  years  there  was 
plenty  of  gunpowder  to  have  caused  an  explosion,  but  the  leaders 
of  each  organization  carefully  refrained  from  forcing  the  others 
to  the  point  where  they  could  no  longer  hold  their  members  from 
applying  the  torch.  Instead  of  radical  action  they  have  relied  on;i 
education,  and  the  history  of  the  conference  agreements  is  much 
more  than  a chronicle  of  events — it  is  most  of  all  a history  of  chang-;- 
ing  opinions  and  of  a slow  but  profound  change  in  the  attitude  of' 
mind  with  which  not  only  the  leaders  but,  more  important,  the  bulki 
of  the  membership,  have  come  to  look  upon  the  issues  that  have  sepa-j 
rated  them  in  times  past.  This  change  in  the  point  of  view  is  ap-;* 
parent  throughout,  but  there  are  two  or  three  significant  features? 
that  stand  out  strongly.  f 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  is  the  change  in  attitude  of  the  work-^ 
men  toward  annual  agreements  with  employers.  In  the  earlier  days! 
the  molders  were  stubbornly  opposed  to  any  obligations  that  would* 
prevent  them  from  striking  at  the  opportune  moment  when  their| 
employer  was  in  a corner,  tied  up  with  contracts.  At  such  a timel 
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they  could  wrench  from  him  10,  20,  or  even  30  per  cent  in  advances 
on  wages,  and  they  strangely  considered  that  this  liberty  of  **  hold 
up  ’■  was  a triumph  of  unionism  even  though  they  knew  that  the 
employer  would  get  it  back  from  them  when  his  turn  came.  It  was 
this  view  of  the  matter  that  led  them  to  hold  back  for  several  years 
after  thev  knew  that  the  Defense  Association  had  made  overtures 
toward  a system  of  agreements.  They  did  not  appreciate  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  industry,  nor  realize  That  the  manufacturer,  to 
conduct  his  business  safelv,  must  have,  most  of  all.  stabilitv.  Xoa^' 
that  the  agreement  system  has  had  a trial  the  manufacturers  are 
able  to  look  ahead  for  at  least  a year  and  even  longer,  and  they  need 
pay  attention  only  to  the  prospects  of  trade  and  the  state  of  the 
markets  for  their  raw  material.  Consequently  they  are  willing  to 
keep  their  foundries  in  operation  and  to  stock  up  their  stoves  in  a 
slack  season  in  anticipation  of  a future  market.  Employment  has 
become  far  steadier  than  before,  and,  although  the  molders  have  not 
secured  the  large  but  sporadic  advances  in  wages  that  they  were  able 
to  get  in  former  periods  of  prosperity,  neither  have  they  suffered  the 
deep  cuts  that  formerly  followed  in  a period  of  depression.  Their 
yearly  earnings  have  therefore  been  greater  than  ever  before.  It  was 
a novel  experience  to  the  molders  to  see  the  foundrymen  during  the 
depression  of  1893  to  1898  continue  to  pay  the  same  prices  for  molding 
that  had  been  paid  in  the  preceding  years,  when  they  knew  that,  with 
onlv  half  their  members  emploved,  thev  were  at  the  mercv  of  anv 
emplo^^ers  who  might  chance  to  make  an  attack  upon  them.  This 
experience  converted  the  molders  finally  to  the  system  of  annual 
agreements  on  wages  and  brought  them  to  the  attitude  where  tliey 
could  appreciate  the  manufacturers’  point  of  view  in  desiring  stability 
of  industrial  conditions.  Xow  thev  would  strike  to  secure  the  annual 
agreements  which  formerly  they  felt  were  a restriction  on  their 
libertv. 

A similar  evolution  has  taken  place  in  the  view  of  the  foundrymen 
respecting  the  union  shop.  Underlying  all  the  strikes  and  lockouts 
of  the  earlier  period,  the  demand  of  the  unions  for  the  exclusive 
employment  of  union  members,  and  the  consequent  observance  of 
union  rules  and  regulations,  was  the  ever-present  source  of  bitter 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  We  have  shown  how  this 
question  was  deftly  avoided  at  the  first  conference  in  1891.  At  that 
time  fully  one-half  of  the  stove  foundries  were  open  or  nonunion 
shops.  The  policy  of  avoiding  the  question  as  adopted  at  the  first 
conference  has  been  followed  at  succeeding  conferences,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  open  or  closed  shop  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  never  come  up  for 
discussion.  The  foundrvmen  became  whollv  indifferent  to  the  sub- 
ject  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  unionizing  of  their  foundries,  which 
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has  been  steadily  advancing  since  the  conferences  began  to  bring 
results.  In  the  course  of  time  they  have  actually  come  to  lean  to  the  I 
other  side,  and  even  to  invite  the  national  officers  to  organize  their 
foundries.  This  change  in  attitude  was  induced  by  the  knowledge  j 
of  the  discipline  and  faithful  observance  of  agreements  enforced  by  ij 
the  officers  of  the  union.  A union  shop  was  no  longer  a menace,  i 
because  the  stability  which  the  manufacturer  required  was  as  fully  j 
guaranteed  under  union  rules  as  it  was  under  the  foundrymen’s  - 
personal  control.  This  new  view  of  the  subject  is  shown  most  conclu-  ■ 
sively  in  the  case  of  the  Bridge  and  Beach  Manufacturing  Company.  , 
It  was  the  strike  at  the  foundry  of  that  company  which,  in  1887,  had  i 
precipitated  the  great  struggle  between  the  Defense  Association  and  ! 
the  Iron  Holders’  Union.  The  company  was  victorious  and  suc- 
ceeded in  oi)erating  a nonunion  shop  and  freeing  itself  from  the 
dictation  of  the  union.  Yet  thirteen  years  later  the  manager  who 
had  so  successfully  defeated  the  union  in  1887  invited  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  national  union  to  visit  the  foundry  and,  in 
company  with  the  officers  of  the  local  union,  draw  up  an  agreement 
providing  for  a union  shop  and  union  rules.  In  writing  upon  the 
subject  to  the  vice-president  thereafter  he  said: 

My  action  is  the  result  of  contact  with  the  officers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Iron  Holders’  Union  of  North  America  at  our  conference  | 
meetings.  I have  been  impressed  with  the  conservatism  of  your  Ji 
officers  from  Mr.  Fox  down,  with  whom  ! have  come  in  contact,  and» 
gradually  became  converted  to  the  fact  that  trade  unions  are  all  right  I 
if  their  leaders  are  conservative  and  fair  minded.  I finally  decided  I 
that  sooner  or  later  I would  arrange  with  your  organization — the  rest  I 
you  know.  1 

We  have  run  an  open  shop,  as  all  our  men  must  admit,  successfully,  J 
fairly  and  with  every  proper  consideration  for  our  employees.  Wei 
wish  to  now  run  a union  shop  just  as  successfully.  If  we  succeed,  oth-  1 
ers  will  follow.  I would  ask  you  to  say  to  the  committee  that  may  be  ] 
selected  that  they  should  be  conservative  and  look  carefully  on  all  sides  1 
of  a proposition  before  they  take  a stand.  As  I stated  in  your  pres-  1 
ence,  I wish  each  member  of  the  committee,  who  may  be  appointed,  to  1 
feel  he  has  a position  of  trust,  and  my  desire  is  that  our  best  men  will  I 
not  dodge  the  position  of  a committeeman,  but  seek  it.  The  great  1 
trouble  in  most  union  shops  has  been  that  incompetent  men  have  been  I 
put  on  the  committee,  men  who  are  not  good  all-round  molders  and  1 
fair  minded.  (®)  1 

As  suggested  by  the  manager,  his  action  has  been  followed  by  other  m 
foundrymen  until  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  foundries  represented  in 
the  Defense  Association  have  become  union  shops.  ^ 

Another  stove  manufacturer  who  has  occupied  a prominent  place  in  - 
the  industry  is  Mr.  Grange  Sard,  of  Kathbone,  Sard  & Co.,  Albany. 
As  showing  his  attitude  in  1885,  the  following  extract  is  made  from  ■ 
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his  address  as  president  of  the  Xational  Association  of  Stove  Manu- 
facturers before  their  convention  of  that  year : 

The  unwillingness  of  labor  to  share  in  the  depression  of  prices 
which  our  goods  have  experienced  the  past  three  years  led  to  strikes 
and  strife  in  many  of  the  mpst  important  manufacturing  centers. 
There  could  be  only  one  result,  and  that  has  been  that  labor  has  been 
compelled  to  yield;  and  to  the  loss  of  time  has  been  added  the  ex- 
pense of  contention  and  the  waste  of  idleness.  The  low  price  of  other 
manufactured  goods  and  farm  products,  and  the  decreased  earnings 
of  mechanics  generally,  made  lower  prices  for  stoves  necessary.  The 
stove  manufacturer  has  conformed  to  the  times  by  reducing  his  prices 
and  profits.  The  employee  must  also  accept  the  inevitable  lower 
wages. 

It  has  never  been  within  the  province  of  this  association  to  take 
positive  action  with  reference  to  wages,  but  it  is  proper  that  I should 
make  reference  to  the  wage  question  without  any  recommendation  as 
to  future  action.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  stove-buying  public  that 
prices  for  stoves  should  be  reasonably  low,  and  that  all  restrictions 
of  trade  unions  which  enhance  the  cost  should  be  removed.  The  re- 
strictions of  the  molders'  union  are  intended  to  prevent  the  subdivi- 
sion of  labor  by  the  working  together  of  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
men ; it  intends  to  limit  the  number  of  men  who  shall  learn  the  trade, 
preventing  the  man  who  is  doing  common  labor  from  learning  a 
trade  which  shall  permit  his  increasing  his  earnings  and  comforts, 
and  it  forbids  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  molding 
department.  That  these  restrictions  are  purely  selfish  and  contrary 
to  public  policy  admits  of  no  argument ; and  in  the  attempts  of  the 
molders’  union  to  enforce  these  provisions  of  their  constitution  they 
have  during  the  past  year  suffered  most  disastrous  defeats,  so  serious 
that  their  entire  organization  is  seriously  shattered,  and  if  it  should 
be  dissolved  entirely  it  would  be  beneficial  to  our  association,  the 
public,  and  the  workmen  themselves.  (‘^) 

Nineteen  years  after  expressing  the  foregoing  views  Mr.  Sard  ad- 
dressed a meeting  of  the  National  Ci^fic  Federation  at  New  York. 
The  following  is  a stenogi’aphic  report  of  his  statement  at  that 
time : 

I have  been  through  the  mill,  so  to  speak.  I have  fought  the  union. 
I have  thought  it  was  to  the  interest  of  manufacturers  to  destroy  the 
union.  But  I have  been  shown  the  error  of  my  way,  and  I am  pre- 
pared to  say  now  and  have  thought  for  many  years  that  it  is  the  wise 
employer  who  encourages  rather  than  discourages  unionism. 

The  Stove  Manufacturers'  Defense  Association  was  organized  in 
1886  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  union,  of  resisting  what  we 
termed  unjust  demands.  AVe  had  our  fight  with  the  union,  and  at 
the  end  we  had  both  more  respect  for  the  power  and  fighting  quali- 
ties of  the  other,  so  that  in  1891  we  had  a conference  committee 
appointed  representing  six  employees  and  six  employers.  They  drew 
up  an  agreement  which  should  fix  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  condi- 
tions in  shops  for  the  current  year.  Previous  to  that  time,  each 
manufacturer  had  settled  his  own  difficulties,  but  they  were  settled 
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after  the  blow  was  struck.  A fundamental  principle  of  each  agree- 1 
ment  was  that  if  there  was  any  grievance  in  any  of  the  shops  of  J 
members  of  our  association,  the  manufacturer  should  not  lock  his^-: 
men  out,  nor  should  the  men  strike,  but  that  pending  a conference  : 
to  settle  the  difficulty,  the  men  should  all  remain  at  work.  Since  ^ 
1891,  we  have  had  no  strikes  of  any  consequence.  If  anyone  thinks- 
that  these  agreements  are  going  to  bring  about  the  millennium,  they 
are  greatly  mistaken.  There  is  bound  to  be  friction  and  trouble.  ■ 
But  by  means  of  these  agreements  the  troubles  are  reduced  to  the, 
minimum.  There  has  been  no  serious  interruption  to  our  business,  ^ 
but  we  have  progressed  smoothly  and  satisfactorily — immensely  satis-  ? 
factorily  to  the  workmen  and  to  the  employers  as  well.  ^ 

We  especially  want  to  consider  what  these  agreements  shall  em-i 
brace.  No  agreement  can  cover  all  questions  as  to  the  relation  of* 
capital 'and  labor.-  Any  attempt  to  make  an  agreement  cover  every- 1 
thing  will  simply  result,  in  my  judgment,  in  failure.  The  fewer! 
important  subjects  it  covers  the  better.  You  can’t  start  off  and  have! 
everything  as  right  the  first  year  as  you  will  the  second  and  the  I 
third.  So  do  not  try  to  make  an  agreement  that  shall  provide  for  Si 
every  possible  contingency  that  may  arise  under  any  circumstances.  1 
Above  all,  don’t  attempt  to  put  into  the  agreement  matters  of  con-, 
troversy  which  can  not  possibly  be  settled  by  agreement.  There  are  | 
fundamental,  views  which  employer  and  employee  hold,  and  they  do  - 
not  propose  to  give  them  up,  and  it  is  unwise  to  ask  either  side  to  * 
renounce  them  in  an  agreement.  So  there  are  things  which  need  not  ij 
and  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  an  agreement,  but  an  agreement  ] 
may  be  made  which  I assure  you  by  my  personal  experience  may  be 
the  greatest  means  of  settling  disputes  between  labor  and  capital  and  ] 
that  will  remove  the  bitter  feeling  that  does,  but  should  not,  exist  ' 
between  employer  and  employee.  In  order  to  make  agreements 
effective,  you  must  recognize  the  union.  Making  your  agreements 
with  the  union,  you  depend  upon  the  union  for  carying  them  out.  If 
a man  has  a decided  antipathy  to  unions,  he  will  not,  naturally, 
participate  in  any  such  agreement;  but  the  man  who  wants  to  fight 
it  out  on  his  own  lines  will  have  his  troubles  beyond  expression.  I 
want  simply  to  impress  you,  from  my  experience,  with  the  utmost 
value  of  agreements  between  employers  and  employees  and  the  im- 
portance of  having  such  agreements  express  certain  essential  things, 
such  as  wages  and  shop  conditions,  without  any  attempt  to  cover  j 
every  possible  contingency.  (®) 

The  foregoing  views  of  Mr.  Sard  may  be  said  to  fairly  express  ' 
those  held  by  other  members  of  the  Defense  Association.  Neither  ' 
they  nor  the  iron  molders  lay  claim  to  a discovery  that  has  solved  -i 
the  labor  question — they  have  simply  solved  the  question,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  of  avoiding  strikes  and  lockouts.  And  no  more^ 
convincing  argument  do  they  bring  forward  than  the  contrast  in-^ 
their  own  experience  between  the  destructive  contests  accompanying; 
the  period  of  prosperity  and  depression  from  1880  to  1887  and  the:i 
entire  absence  of  conflict  during  the  far  more  severe  depression  of  ^ 

1893  to  1897,  and  the  period  of  prosperity  beginning  in  1898. 

’■( 

“National  Civic  Federation  Monthly  Review,  July,  1904,  page  14.  ; 
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PEESOXXEL. 

The  marked  success  vdiicli  has  followed  the  signing  of  the  first 
conference  agreement  and  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  found- 
rvmen  and  molders  that  have  ensued  have  been  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  personnel  of  the  leading  officers  in  both  associations. 
They  were  all  practical  men.  and  were  not  carried  away  in  their 
efforts  to  find  a solution  of  the  problems  which  confronted  them  by 
abstruse  speculations.  They  insisted  on  applying  the  ordinary  rules 
of  common  sense  to  each  situation  as  it  arose.  Several  of  the  repre- 
sentative foundrvmen  had  beo’un  life  as  molders  and  had  been  mem- 

t < — 

bers  of  the  Iron  ^folders'  Union.  Prominent  among  these  vxere  ^Ir. 
Henry  Cribben.  first  iiresident  of  the  Stove  Founders*  Xational 
Defense  Association,  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Ho^’an.  who  for  vears  has 
l>een  secretary  of  the  association,  and  upon  whose  shoulders  has 
fallen  much  of  the  work  entailed  by  the  settlement  and  adjustment 
of  local  disputes.  Mr.  Martin  Fox  held  a national  office  in  the  mold- 
ers' union  from  1878  to  1890.  when  he  was  elected  president  of  that 
organization,  holding  the  position  until  1903.  when  ill  health  forced 
him  to  resign.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  a majority  of  the 
foundrvmen  and  thoroua’hlv  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  various 
questions  which  had  led  to  disputes  in  the  stove  industry.  Associated 
Avith  him  and  acting  frequently  as  his  deputies  Avere  vice-presidents 
who  had  receiA^ed  practical  training  as  molders  and  local  officers 
before  being  elected  to  more  responsible  positions.  In  later  years 
four  journeAunen  stoA*e  molders  workino-  at  the  trade  and  two  national 
officers  haA’e  acted  as  the  molders*  representatiA^es.  These  four  molders 
haA’e  alwaA’s  been  selected  because  of  their  knoAAdedofe  of  the  trade 
and  their  intelligence.  It  has  alAA'ays  been  a recognized  fact  that  the 
personnel  of  the  conferees  has  been  a large  factor  in  preserA*ing  peace, 
and  as  indicating  this  an  extract  is  giA’en  from  one  of  the  leading 
trade  publications  of  the  stoA^e  industry : 

Much  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  these  conferences.  AA’hose  results 
affect  seA'eral  hundred  thousand,  perhaps  half  a million,  persons 
directly  and  indirectly,  is  due  to  the  personnel  of  the  board.  The 
Iron  Molders'  Union,  while  sending  thoroughly  practical  men  to  these 
conferences.  haA^e  been  uniformly  represented  by  able  and  conserATitiA*e 
men.  Avho.  AYhile  pertinacious  for  the  welfare  of  the  interests  they 
represent.  haA’e  neA’er  shown  aiiA’  taint  of  an  arrant  demao’ooism.  On 
the  contrai'A’.  theA’  haA’e  shown  an  almost  sacred  re2;ard  for  the  high 
responsibility  placed  on  their  shoulders  by  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
workmen.  and  haA’e  upheld  their  cause  tactfully,  persistently,  and 
courteously.  The  representatiA’es  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.  are  all  men 
possessed  of  rare  practical  knowledge- of  the  stOA’e  business,  rare  cour- 
tesA’.  and  abilitA’  to  find  satisfactoiw  solutions  to  what  would  be  ugU 
problems  for  the  uninitiated  to  handle.  The  fact  that  Henry  Cribben 
and  Jeremiah  Dwyer,  who  are  old  timers  on  this  conference  com- 
2601— Xo.  62— OG  ii 13 
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mittee,  started  as  journeymen  molders  and  climbed  the  ladder  rung! 
by  rung  that  starts  at  packing  sand  in  the  flask  and  ends  in  the  presi-  ; 
dency  of  a great  stove  concern  gives  them  a sympathy  for  the  wel-i 
fare  of  the  molders  that  is  appreciated  by  the  conferees  from  the 
union.  (®) 

agreements  avith  other  unions.  I 

The  success  of  the  conference  agreements  v\dth  the  molders  led  tlic 
Defense  Association  finally,  in  1902,  to  make  similar  agreements  with 
the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  Molders,  and  Brass' 
AYorkers’  International  Union  of  North  America,  and  with  the  Stove 
Mounters’  International  Union  of  North  America.  (^)  In  contrast! 
with  the  historv  of  the  molders’  conference  agreements,  it  was  the 
unions  in  these  two  cases  that  first  made  overtures  to  the  Defense 
Association  for  agreements,  and  these,  after  two  or  three  years  of 
consideration,  were  consented  to.  In  conclusion,  the  practical  work-, 
ings  of  the  svsteni  in  relation  to  the  three  unions  now  included  in 
its  operation  is  shown  by  the  following  address  by  Mr.  Chauncy  H. 
Castle,  president  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Associa- 
tion, at  the  convention  of  that  association  held  Mav  9,  1905.  He' 
said:  ^ f 

Mdiile  your  officers  have  during  the  last  year,  had  a large  number  of 
grievances  to  adjust,  none  of  them  was  of  a very  serious  nature.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  various  organ- 
izations with  which  we  have  agreements  have  become  more  familiar 
with  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  agreements  and  impressed  with 
their  importance  and  value  in  the  settlement  of  questions  in  dispute. 
I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  all  cases,  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  agreements  have  been  carried  out,  so  that  peace  and  harmony 
prevailed. 

The  number  o-f  cases  of  general  importance  that  have  been  adjusted 
during  the  last  year  is  71.  Of  this  number  those  involving  the 
molders  were  36 ; mounters,  28  ^ polishers,  7.  In  G instances  the 
molders  quit  work  and  v^ere,  in  accord  with  the  agreements,  obliged 
to  return  before  consideration  could  be  properly  given  to  their  griev- 
ances. In  the  same  number  of  cases  the  mounters  who  had  gone  out 
on  an  independent  strike  were,  under  agreements,  obliged  by  their 
officers  to  resume  w^ork,  pending  adjustment.  In  one  or  two  cases,  our 
members  shut  out  their  workmen  through  error,  but  on  being  admon- 
ished by  us,  opened  the  shop  to  them  while  the  grievances  were  being 
taken  up  and  adjusted  under  the  agreements.  In  all  instances  the 
questions  were  adjusted  without  difficulty  vfith  little  expense  and  in 
full  accord  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  our  agreement.  (^) 


0 American  Artisan  and  Hardware  Record,  April  2,  1904. 
^ See  Appendixes  1,  2,  and  3 for  the  Awrions  agreements, 
c Metal  Worker,  May  13,  1905. 
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I APPENDIX  1.— CONFERENCE  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  THE  IRON 
I MOLDERS’  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  STOVE  FOUN- 
I DERS’  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION. 

f Conference,  1891. 

I Whereas,  there  has  heretofore  existed  a sentiment  that  the  members  of  the 
Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association  and  the  members  of  the  Iron 
Molders’  Union  of  North  America  ^yere  necessarily  enemies  and  in  consequence 
a mutual  dislike  and  distrust  of  each  other  and  of  their  respective  organizations 
has  arisen,  provoking  and  stimulating  strife  and  ill-will,  resulting  in  severe 
^pecuniary  loss  to  both  parties : Now,  this  conference  is  held  for  the  purpose  of 
icultivatiug  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other  and  of  ,their  methods, 
I aims  and  objects,  believing  that  thereby  friendly  regard  and  respect  may  be 
f engendered,  and  such  agreements  reached  as  will  dispel  all  inimical  sentiments, 
I prevent  further  strife  and  promote  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  all 
f; parties  concerned. 

Clause  1,  Conference  1891. 

I Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settle- 
I ment  of  any  dispute  between  the  members  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  and  the 
i members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A, 


I 


Clause  2,  Conference  1891. 

That  a conference  committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  stove  molders  appointed  by  the  Iron  Holders’  Union  of  North 
America  and  three  i>ersons  apiwinted  by  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  all  to  hold  office 
from  May  1 to  April  30  of  each  year. 

CT.AUSE  3,  Conference  1891. 


Whenever  there  is  a dispute  between  a member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the 
moldei-s  in  his  employ  (when  a majority  of  the  latter  are  members  of  the 
I.  M.  U.),  and  it  can  not  be  settled  amicably  between  them,  it  shall  be  referred 
to  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations  before  named,  who  shall  them.selves.  or 
by  delegates,  give  it  due  consideration.  If  they  can  not  decide  it  satisfactorily 
to  themselves,  they  may  by  mutual  agreement  summon  the  conferenc'e  committee, 
to  whom  the  dispute  shall  be  referred,  and  whose  decision,  by  a majority  vote, 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  each  party  for  the  term  of  twelve  months. 

Pending  adjudication  by  the  presidents  and  conference  committee,  neither 
i party  to  the  dispute  shall  discontinue  operations,  but  shall  proceed  with  business 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  committee  of  conference,  it 
shall  be  filled  by  the  association  originally  nominating.  No  vote  shall  be  tciken 
except  by  a full  committee  or  by  an  even  number  of  each  party. 

Clause  4,  Conference  1892. 


Apprentices  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  learn  all  the  details  in  the 
trade  thoroughly  and  should  be  required  to  serve  four  years.  Any  apprentice 
leaving  his  employer  before  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship  should  not  be 
permitted  to  work  in  any  foundry  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A., 
but  should  be  required  to  return  to  his  employer.  An  apprentice  should  not  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  I.  ]M.  U.  of  N.  A.  until  he  has  served  his  appren- 
ticeship and  is  competent  to  command  the  average  wages.  Each  apprentice  in 
the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  should  be  given  a floor  between  two  journey- 
man molders.  and  they  with  the  foreman  should  pay  special  attention  to  his 
mechanical  education  in  all  classes  of  work. 


Clause  5,  Conference  1892. 

I The  general  rate  of  molders’  wages  should  be  established  for  each  year  with- 
rout  change. 


I Clause  G,  Conference  1892. 

When  the  members  of  the  Defense  Association  shall  desire  a general  reduction 
! in  the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  Holders’  Union  an  advance,  they  shall  each  give  the 
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other  notice  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  end  of  each  year,  which  shall  com-j 
inence  on  the  first  day  of  April.  If  no  such  notice  he  given  the  rate  of  wagesj 
current  during  the  year  shall  be  the  rate  in  force  for  the  succeeding  year.  \ 


Clause  7,  Conference  1892.  amended  1903.  ] 

The  present  established  price  of  work  in  any  shop  should  be  the  basis  for  the? 
determination  of  the  price  of  new  work  of  similar  character  and  grade,  unless  j 
the  presidents  of  the  two  organizations,  or  their  representatives,  shall  decidej 
that  the  established  prices  of  similar  work  in  the  shop  are  not  in  accord  with  the^ 
price  of  competitive  goods  made  in  the  district. 

'i 

i 


Clause  8,  Conference  1893. 


'.1 

Any  existing  inequality  in  present  prices  of  molding  in  a foundry  or  betweeni 
two  or  more  foundries  should  be  adjusted  as  soon  as  practicable  upon  the  basis 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  by  mutual  agreement,  or  by  the  decision 
of  the  adjustment  committee  provided  by  the  conference  of  March,  1891. 


Clause  9,  Conference  1890. 

Firms  composing  the  membership  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  should  furnish  in  their| 
respective  foundries  a book  containing  the  piece  prices  for  molding,  the  same  tol 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a responsible  person.  ; 

Clause  10,  Conference  1896. 

New  work  should  always  be  priced  within  a reasonable  time,  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  two  weeks  is  considered  a reasonable  time,  and  such  prices,  , 
when  decided  upon,  should  be  paid  from  the  date  the  work  was  put  in  the  sand. 

Clause  11,  Conference  1896,  amended  1903. 


The  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  shall  furnish  to  their  molders : Shovels, 
riddles,  rammers,  brushes,  facing  bags,  bellows  and  strike-olf,  provided,  how-. 
ever,  that  they  charge  at  actual  cost  tools  so  furnished,  and  collect  for  the 
same,  adopting  some  method  of  identification ; and  when  a molder  abandons 
the  shop,  or  requires  a new  tool  in  place  of  one  so  furnished,  he  shall,  upon  the  : 
return  of  the  old  tools,  be  allowed  the  full  price  charged,  without  deducting  for / 
ordinary  wear ; and  damage  beyond  ordinary  wear  to  be  deducted  from  amount 
to  be  refunded. 


Clause  12,  Conference  1896,  amended  1903. 

When  it  is  shown  that  the  aggregate  loss  on  account  of  dull  iron  amounts  to^ 
4 per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  work  poured  by  the  molders  in  any  one  heat,| 
it  shall  be  deemed  a bad  heat,  and  payment  shall  l)e  made  for  all  work  lost  from^ 
this  cause ; it  being  understood  that  when  more  than  one  cupola  is  used,  thej] 
molders  receiving  iron  from  each  cupola  shall  be  considered  the  same  as  though  f, 
they  were  working  in  separate  shops,  in  making  above  computation.  || 

If  sufficient  iron  is  not  furnished  the  molder  to  pour  off  his  work,  and  such| 
work  has  to  remain  over,  he  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  remaining  over  at  one-l 
half  the  regular  price.  . I 

These  rules  shall  apply,  excepting  in  case  of  breakdown  of  machinery,  orj 
other  unavoidable  accidents,  where  no  allowance  shall  be  made.  fl 

Clause  13,  Conference  1898.  n 

Whenever  a difficulty  arises  between  a member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  (whose* 
foundry  does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  1891  conference)  andl 
the  molders  employed  by  him,  and  said  difficulty  can  not  be  amicably  settledj 
between  the  member  and  his  employees,  it  shall  be  submitted  for  adjudication! 
to  the  presidents  of  the  two  organizations  or  their  representatives  withou^ 
prejudice  to  the  employees  presenting  said  grievance.  » 
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Clause  14,  Conference  1898. 

In  pricing  molding  on  new  stoves,  when  there  are  no  comparative  stoves  made 
in  the  shop,  the  prices  shall  be  based  upon  competitive  stoves  made  in  the  dis- 
trict, thorough  comparison  and  proper  consideration  being  given  to  the  merits  of 
the  work  according  to  labor  involved. 

Amendment  to  Clause  9,  Conference  1896 : Clause  15,'  Conference  1899. 

Stove  manufacturers,  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  shall  furnish  in  their 
respective  foundries  a book  containing  the  piece  prices  for  molding,  the  same  to 
be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  foreman  of  the  foundry  and  a responsible  molder 
agreeable  to  both  employer  and  employees,  said  book  to  be  placed  in  a locker  on 
molding  floor,  to  which  the  foreman  and  the  molder  so  elected  shall  each  carry 
a key. 

Clause  16,  Conference  1902. 

The  general  trend  of  industrial  development  is  towards  employing  skilled 
labor,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  skilled  work,  and  in  conformance  with  this  ten- 
dency every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the 
I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  to  enable  the  molder  to  give  seven  hours  of  service  per  day  at 
molding,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  unskilled  help  to  perform  such  work  as 
sand  cutting  and  work  of  like  character,  when  the  molder  can  be  given  a full 
day’s  work. 

Clause  17,  Conference  1902. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  by  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  that  the  earn- 
ings of  a molder  should  exercise  no  influence  uix)n  the  molding  price  of  work, 
which  is  set,  according  to  well-established  precedent  and  rule  of  conference 
agreements,  by  comparison  with  other  work  of  a like  kind,  the  placing  of  a limit 
upon  the  earnings  of  a molder  in  the  seven  hours  of  molding  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced in  the  shops  of  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 

I Clause  18,  Conference  1902. 

’ When  a full  floor  of  new  work  is  given  a molder  he  should  be  guaranteed  the 
day-work  rate  of  pay  for  the  first  day,  in  order  that  he  may  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  job  in  good  running  order  for  piecework ; if,  however,  the 
molder  should  earn  more  than  the  day-work  rate  he  should  be  paid  his  full 
earnings. 

Clause  19,  Conference  1902. 

Where  a change  of  job  is  made  the  molder  often  loses  considerable  time  and  is 
put  to  great  inconvenience  through  the  necessary  clamps,  boards  and  other 
facilities  needed  for  the  job  not  being  siu)plied  to  him  promptly.  We  believe 
, that  in  well-regulated  shops  that  should  be  made  a feature  of  the  shop  manage- 
' meat  and  should  be  a subject  of  favorable  recommendation  to  the  members  of 
j the  8.  F.  N.  D.  A. 

Clause  20,  Conference  1904. 

The  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  shall  not  itself  nor  by  any  of  its 
agents  in  any  manner  discriminate  against  the  goods  manufactured  or  sold  by 
any  member  of  the  Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association,  because  of 
I the  unwillingness  of  such  member  of  said  association  to  use  the  union  label,  and 
I that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  duly  attested  by  the  presidents  and  secretaries 
' of  the  respective  organizations,  with  the  seal  of  each  organization  attached 
! thereto,  and  a facsimile  thereof  be  furnished  each  member  of  the  Stove 
I Founders’  National  Defense  Association  and  each  local  of  the  Iron  Holders’ 
Union  of  N.  A. 


f Clause  21,  Conference  1904. 

I, 

I When  the  price  of  piecework  has  been  agreed  to  between  a member  of  the 
i S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  or  his  representative  and  a price  committee  representing  the 
: molders  in  his  shop,  that  such  prices  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  at  that  time, 
and  shall  be  final  and  binding. 
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Clause  22,  Conference  1905. 

The  general  ratio  of  apprentices  to  .iourneymen  molders  employed  in  the 
foundries  of  members  of  tbe  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  shall  be  one  to  five,  and  one  to  each 
shop ; provided,  however,  that  whenever  a member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  finds  he 
can  not  secure  the  number  of  molders  he  may  require  for  the  needs  of  his  busi- 
ness, the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations,  oij 
their  representatives,  for  investigation  and  relief.  If  it  is  found  that  the  mem-j 
ber  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  is  entitled  to  relief  he  shall  be  allowed  such  additional! 
number  of  apprentices  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  ; 

The  number  of  apprentices  shall  be  computed  upon  the  number  of  floors  beingi 
operated  by  journeymen  molders,  it  being  understood  that  when  the  force  of 
molders  is  increased  said  increase  shall  have  been  in  existence  not  less  than 
eight  weeks  'previous  to  the  employment  of  additional  apprentices.  1 

In  shops  where  the  ratio  at  present  is  more  than  one  to  five  the  ratio  agreed! 
upon  shall  be  reached  by  refraining  from  placing  new  apprentices  at  work  until 
such  time  as  the  present  number  of  apprentices  employed  shall  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  proper  number,  and  that  in  the  shops  where  the  present  ratio  is  lessl 
than  one  to  five  no  journeyman  inolder  shall  be  discharged  or  laid  off  for  thel 
purpose  of  supplanting  him  by  an  additional  apprentice.  ! 

Clause  23,  Conference  1905. 

Holders  who  may  be  employed  as  “ cat  skinners  ” shall  receive  fifteen  per  cent  i 
premium  on  the  piece  price  for  the  first  three  days ; and  thereafter,  while  em-  i 
ployed  on  the  same  job,  shall  be  paid  the  regular  rate  of  piece  prices. 

By  a “ cat  skinner  ” is  meant  only  such  molder  as  is  temporarily  employed  | 
to  work  on  a floor  that  is  temporarily  vacant  through  the  absence  of  tlie  molder  ■ 
who  is  regularly  employed  upon  said  floor. 

Clause  24,  Conference  1905. 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  introducing  new  methods  and  machines  in 
stove  foundries,  it  is  agreed  by  the  conferees  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  and  of  the 
S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  that  such  processes  are  entitled  to  and  should  have  consideration 
in  fixing  prices  and  wages. 

Clause  25,  Conference  1905. 

When  a stove  is  to  be  priced  a list  shall  be  furnished  the  committee  of  all 
pieces  that  belong  to  the  stove,  whether  some  of  such  pieces  have  been  priced 
previously  or  not,  so  that  the  committee  shall  know  what  pieces  go  to  the  stove, 
and  such  pieces  as  have  been  already  priced  can  be  so  marked,  and  all  prices, 
when  agreed  upon  by  a committee  of  molders  and  a representative  of  the  em- 
ployer, to  be  dated  and  signed  bj"  both  parties, 

APPENDIX  2.— AGREEMENT  EHTEBED  INTO  BETWEEN  THE 

STOVE  FOTJN  DEBS’  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION  AND 

THE  METAL  POLISHEBS,  BUFFEBS,  PLATEBS,  BRASS  MOLD- 
ERS, AND  BRASS  WORKERS’  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA. 

With  the  view  of  promoting  harmony  between  the  members  composing  the 
Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association  and  the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers 
and  Platers’  International  Union  in  all  matters  affecting  their  joint  interests, 
and  providing  the  means  for  adjusting  any  grievances  that  may  arise,  we  hereby 
signify  our  desire  to  adopt  the  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  upon 
equitable  lines,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  hereafter  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  and  we  recommend  as  follows : 

Clause  1,  1902. 

That  a conference  committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  each  organization,  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  or 
until  their  successors  are  appointed. 
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Clause  2,  1902. 

Whenever  there  is  a dispute  between  a member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the 
M.  P.  B.  & P,  P^.,  (when  a majority  of  the  metal  polishers,  buffers  and  platers 
in  his  employ  are  members  of  the  said  union)  and  it  can  not  be  settled  amic- 
ably between  them,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations 
before  named,  who  shall  themselves,  or  by  delegates,  give  it  due  consideration. 
If  they  can  not  decide  it  satisfactorily  themselves  they  may,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, summon  the  conference  committee,  to  whom  the  dispute  shall  be  referred, 
and  whose  decision,  by  a majority  vote,  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  each 
party  for  the  term  of  twelve  months. 

Pending  adjudication  by  the  presidents  and  conference  committee  neither 
party  to  the  dispute  shall  discontinue  operations, 'but  shall  proceed  with  business 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  committee  of  conference,  it 
shall  be  filled  by  the  association  originally  nominating.  No  vote  shall  be  taken 
except  by  a full  committee  or  by  an  even  number  of  each  partj'. 

Clause  3,  1903. 

That  the  general  rate  of  wages  for  polishers,  buffers  and  platers  should  be 
established  for  each  year  without  change. 

Clause  4,  1903. 

When  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  X.  D.  A.  shall  desire  a general  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  M.  P.  B.  and  P.  U.  of  N.  A.  an  advance,  each  shall 
give  the  other  at  least  thirty  days’  notice  before  the  end  of  each  year,  which 
shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  July.  If  no  such  notice  be  given  the  rate  of 
wages  current  during  the  year  shall  be  the  rate  in  force  for  the  succeeding 
year. 


APPENDIX  3.— CONFERENCE  AGREEMENTS  IN  FORCE  AND  RUL- 
ING BETWEEN  THE  STOVE  MOUNTERS’  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  STOVE  FOUNDERS’  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION. 

With  the  view  of  promoting  harmony  between  the  members  composing  the 
Stove  Founders’  National  Defense  Association  and  the  Stove  Mounters’  Inter- 
national Union  of  N.  A.  in  ail  matters  affecting  their  joint  interests,  and  pro- 
viding the  means  for  adjusting  any  grievances  that  may  arise,  we  hereby  signify 
our  desire  to  adopt  the  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  upon  equitable 
lines,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  hereafter  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
we  recommend  as  follows : 


Clause  1,  1902. 

That  a conference  committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  each  organization  to  hold  office  for  one  year  or  until 
their  successors  are  appointed. 


Clause  2,  1902. 

Whenever  there  is  a dispute  between  a member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the 
mounters  in  his  employ  (when  a majority  of  the  latter  are  members  of  the 
S.  M.  I.  U.  of  N.  A.),  and  it  can  not  be  settled  amicably  between  them,  it  shall 
be  referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations  before  named,  who  shall 
themselves  or  by  delegates  give  it  due  consideration.  If  they  can  not  decide 
it  satisfactorily  to  them.selves  they  may,  by  mutual  agreement,  summon  the 
conference  committee,  to  whom  the  dispute  shall  be  referred,  and  v.ffiose  decision 
by  a majority  vote  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  each  party  for  the  term  of 
twelve  months. 

Pending  adjudication  by  the  presidents  and  conference  committee  neither 
part^k'  to  the  dispute  shall  discontinue  operations,  but  shall  proceed  with  busi- 
ness in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, it  shall  be  filled  by  the  association  originally  nominating.  No  vote 
shall  be  taken  except  by  a full  committee,  or  by  an  even  number  of  each  party. 
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Clause  3,  1003.  | 

The  general  rate  of  momiters’  wages  should  be  established  for  each  year 
without  change. 

i 

Clause  4,  1003.  I 

When  the  members  of  the  Defense  Association  shall  desire  a general  reduc-  I 
tion  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  Mounters’  Union  an  advance,  they  shall  each  j 
give  the  other  notice  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  end  of  each  year,  which  shall  ' 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  June.  If  no  such  notice  be  given,  the  rate  of  | 
vrages  current  during  the  year  shall  he  the  rate  in  force  for  the  succeeding  year,  i 

Clause  5,  1003. 

'Idle  present  established  price  of  work  in  any  shop  shall  be  the  basis  for  the 
determination  of  the  price  of  new  work  of  similar  character  and  grade,  unless 
the  presidents  of  the  two  organizations  or  their  representatives  shall  decide  that 
the  established  prices  of  similar  work  in  the  shop  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
price  of  competitive  goods  in  the  district. 

Clause  0,  1003. 

No  deductions  from  wages  shall  be  made  for  broken  castings,  excepting  in 
case  of  gross  carelessness. 

Clause  7,  1003. 

1 

That  new  patterns  for  stoves  should  be  refitted  from  first  stove  made,  which 
should  be  mounted  by  pattern  fitter  or  foreman,  or  other  competent  man.  The 
next  stove  made  from  these  refitted  patterns  should  be  mounted  in  the  same 
manner  and  necessary  fitting  done.  After  this,  work  on  the  new  stove  should 
be  paid  for  at  the  regular  rate  of  day  wages  in  the  shop,  not  longer  than  three 
days,  and  then  by  the  piece  in  piecework  shops,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the 
necessary  fitting  has  not  been  done,  when  the  stove  shall  remain  in  day  work 
until  properly  fitted. 

In  case  of  a disagreement,  the  price  as  finally  settled  shall  apply  from  time 
first  work  is  done  by  the  piece. 

The  price  should  be  settled  in  a reasonable  time ; tvro  weeks,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  be  considered  a reasonable  time,  the  price  offered  by  the 
manufacturer  to  be  paid  in  the  meantime. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


Bulletin  Xo.  52  of  this  Bureau,  issued  in  May,  1904,  contained  a 
compilation  of  the  laws  relating  to  child  Jabor  in  force  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1903.  Xumerous  changes  have  been  made  within  the 
past  two  years,  and  the  general  interest  in  the  subject  is  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  a reproduction  of  this  ])ody  of  legislation,  incorpo- 
rating the  recent  amendments  and  additions  thereto.  The  session 
laws  of  all  the  States  having  regular  sessions  of  their  legislature 
in  1904  and  in  1905  have  been  examined,  except  those  of  Arkansas, 
session  of  1905,  which  had  not  been  receiA^ed  at  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  this  bulletin. 

Decisions  by  the  higher  State  courts  as  to  the  construction  and 
application  of  child-labor  hnvs  are  not  numerous,  ])artly  because  of 
the  comparatively  recent  date  of  their  enactment,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  the  methods  of  enforcement  that  are  prescribed  in 
many  instances.  The  constitutionality  of  such  statutes  is  generally 
admitted.  Such  opinions  of  the  higher  courts  as  have  come  to  the 
knoAvledge  of  this  office  have  been  examined,  and  brief  statements  of 
the  points  determined  are  appended  to  the  acts  or  sections  Avhich  Avere 
the  subjects  of  judicial  consideration. 

In  a feAv  instances  laAvs  apparently  superseded  by  later  enactments 

haA^e  been  omitted,  eA^en  though  they  appeared  in  the  volumes  con- 
sulted in  preparing  this  compilation. 

ALABAMA. 

CODE  OF  189G 
ClA’IL  C'orE. 

EutitJoijmcut  ill  iiiiues. 

Section  20.38.  No  AA'omaii.  nor  any  ooy  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  shall  be 
employed  to  work  or  labor  in  or  about  any  mine  in  this  State. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Act  No.  ~u. — A[/c  limit — Xiyht  irorl- — Hours  of  lahor. 

Section  1.  N^  child  under  the  age  of  tweh’e  (12)  j-ears  shall  be  emplo.ved  in 
or  about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  State  unless  a 
widowed  mother  or  aged  or  disabled  father  is  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  such 
child,  or  in  case  a child  is  an  orphan  and  has  no  other  means  of  support.  No 
child  under  the  age  of  ten  (10)  years  shall  be  so  employed  under  any  circum- 
stances. 
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Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  to 
hire  or  to  employ  any  child  unless  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  in 
the  office  of  such  employer  an  affidavit  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  per  ; 
son  standing  [in]  parental  relation  thereto,  certifying  the  age  and  date  of  birtlv 
of  said  child;  any  person  knowingly  furnishing  a false  certificate  of  the  age  ot 
such  child  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  brought  before 
some  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court  or  officer  having  jurisdiction  for  trial 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  morei 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  a term  not  exceeding 
three  months. 

Sec.  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  thirteen  (13)  years  shall  be  employed  at 
labor  or  detained  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State 
between  the  hours  of  7 p.  m.  and  6 a.  m.  standard  time  and  no  child  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  (IG)  years  shall  be  so  employed  or  detained  between  said  hours 
for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week  ; and  no  child  under  the  age  of 
twelve  shall  be  employed  or  detained  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establish-' 
ment  for  more  than  sixty-six  (G6)  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  persons  or  corporation  or  representative  of  such  corpora- 
tion who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  willfully  or  know- 
ingly suffers  or  permits  any  child  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished 
by  a fine  of  not  more  than  ($200)  two  hundred  dollars. 

Act  No.  229. — Einploijmeut  while  parent  lives  in  idleness.  | 

Section  i.  « * * Any  person  who  is  able  to  work,  and  who  does  not  worklj 
but  hires  out  his  minor  children  and  lives  upon  their  wages ; * * * is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a vagrant  and  must  on  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred ($500)  dollars  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  sentenced  i 
to  hard  labor  for  the  county  for  not  more  than  six  months:  Provided,  That  it; 
shall  be  a sufficient  defense  to  tlie  charge  of  vagrancy  under  any  of  the  provi- !; 
sions  of  this  act  that  the  defendant  has  made  bona  fide  efforts  to  obtain  employ- 
ment at  reasonable  ]>rices  for  his  labor,  and  has  failed  to  obtain  the  same.  The 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  who  are  idle  under  strike  orders 
or  lockouts. 

ARKANSAS. 

DIGEST  OF  1904. 


Age  limit — Hours  ot  labor — School  attendance. 


Section  1947.  No  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  employed  in  or 
about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  State,  unless  a 
widowed  mother  or  totally  disabled  father  is  dei)endent  upon  the  labor  of  such 
child,  or  in  case  a child  is  an  orphan  and  has  no  other  means  of  support.  No 
child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  so  eiiptloyed  under  any  circumstances. 

Sec.  1948.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment to  hire  or  employ  any  child  unless  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file 
in  the  office  of  such  employer  an  affidavit  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  or 
person  standing  in  parental  relation  thei’eto,  certifying  the  age  and  date  of  birth 
of  said  child;  any  person  knowingly  furnishing  a false  certificate  of  the  age  of 
such  child  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  by  law  in  all  cases  of  perjury. 

Sec.  1949.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  be  employed  at  labor  or 
detained  in  nny  factory  or  manufacturing  estal)lishment  in  this  State  between 
the  hours  of  7 i>.  m.  and  G a.  m.  or  for  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  v.^eek  or 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Sec.  1950.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  be  employed  at  lalxir  in  or 
about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  unless  he  or  she  can  read  and 
write  his  or  her  name  and  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

Sec.  1951.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  at  labor 
in  or  about  any  factory  or  establishment,  unless  such  child  attends  school  for  at 
least  twelve  weeks  of  each  year — six  weeks  of  said  schooling  to  be  consecutive — 
the  year  to  be  counted  from  the  last  birthday  of  the  child  preceding  such  employ- 
ment ; and  at  tlie  end  of  every  year  a certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  law  has 
been  complied  with,  signed  by  the  teacher  of  the  S(*hool  or  schools  attended  by 
the  child  during  said  year  must  be  produced  by  the  parent  or  person  standing 
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in  parental  relation  to  said  child,  and  filed  by  the  employer  of  said  child.  All 
such  certificates  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  1952.  Any  person,  persons,  corporation  or  representative  of  such  corpora- 
tion who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any 
child  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  gmilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Emploifineut  in  mines. 

Section  5343.  No  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  female  of  any 
age,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  mine  to  work  therein  ; nor  shall  any  boy 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  unless  he  can  read  and  write,  be  allowed  to 
work  in  any  mine,  and  no  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  mine  operated  by  a 
shaft  or  slope  shall  place  in  charge  on  any  engine  whereby  men  are  lowered 
into  or  hoisted  out  of  the  mines,  any  but  an  experienced,  competent  and  sober 
person,  not  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  * - * 

CALIPORNIA. 

DEERING’S  CODES  AND  STATUTES— 1SS5. 

VoL.  II. — Civil  Code. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  212.  The  wages  of  a minor  employed  in  service  may  be  paid  to  him 
until  the  parent  or  guardian  entitled  thereto  gives  the  employer  notice  that  he 
claims  such  wages. 

VoL.  IV. — Penal  Code. 

Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  272  (as  amended  by  chapter  158.  Acts  of  1901,  and  chapter  568, 
Acts  of  1905).  Any  person,  whether  as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer,  or 
otherwise,  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  who  exhibits,  uses,  or  employs,  or  in  any  manner,  or  under  any 
pretense,  sells,  apprentices,  gives  away,  lets  out,  or  disposes  of  any  such  child  to 
any  person,  under  any  name,  title,  or  pretense,  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibi- 
tion, or  vocation,  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of 
such  child,  or  in  or  for  the  vocation,  occupation,  service,  or  purpose  of  singing, 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing,  begging,  or 
r»eddliug,  or  as  a gymnast,  acrobat,  contortionist,  or  rider,  in  any  place  whatso- 
ever. or  for  or  in  any  obscene,  indecent  or  immoral  purposes,  exhibition,  or 
practice  whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any  mendicant  or  wandering  business  what- 
soever. or  who  causes,  procures,  or  encourages  such  child  to  engage  therein 
is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Nothing  in  this  section  contained  applies  to  or  aff'ects  the  employment 
or  use  of  any  such  child,  as  a singer  or  musician  in  any  church,  school,  or 
academy,  or  the  teaching  or  learning  of  the  science  or  practice  of  music ; or  the 
employment  of  any  child  as  a musician  at  any  concert  or  other  musical  enter- 
tainment. on  the  written  consent  of  the  mayor  of  the  citt'  or  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  cit>'  or  town  where  such  concert  or  entertainment  takes 
place. 

Sec.  273  (added  by  chapter  158,  Acts  of  19<)1.  and  chapter  568.  Acts  of  1905), 
Every  person  who  takes,  receives,  hires,  employs,  uses,  exhibits,  or  has  in 
custody,  any  child  under  the  age,  and  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section,  is  guilty  of  a like  offense,  and  punishable  by  a like  punishment 
as  therein  provided. 

Sec.  273  [sie]  (added  by  chapter  75,  Acts  of  1905).  Any  pei*son  whether  as 
parent,  guardian,  employer,  or  otherwise,  and  any  firm  or  corporation,  who  as 
employer  or  otherwise,  shall  send,  direct,  or  cause  to  be  sent  or. directed  to  any 
saloon,  gambling  house,  house  of  prostitution,  or  other  immoral  place,  any  minor 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 
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Sec.  273e  (added  by  chapter  158,  Acts  of  1901,  and  chapter  568,  Acts  of  1905). 
Every  telephone,  special-delivery  company  or  association,  and  every  other  cor-'J 
poration  or  person  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  packages,  letters,  notes,  messages,! 
or  other  matter,  and  every  manager,  superintendent,  or  other  agent  of  such 
person,  corporation,  or  association,  who  sends  any  minor  in  the  employ  or 
under  the  control  of  any  such  person,  corporation,  association,  or  agent,  to  the 
keeper  of  any  house  of  prostitution,  variety  theaUr,  or  other  place  of  questionable  ; 
repute,  or  to  any  person  connected  with,  or  any  inmate  of,  such  house,  theater, 
or  other  place,  or  who  permits  such  minor  to  enter  such  house,  theater,  or  other 
place,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Chapter  18. — Hours  of  labor — Age  limit — School  attendance.  \ 

I 

! 

Section  1.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  i 
In  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  other  place  ! 
of  labor,  more  than  nine  hours  in  one  day,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  j 
repairs  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  machinery,  or  I 
when  a different  apportionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  pur-  i 
pose  of  making  a shorter  day’s  work  for  one  day  of  the  week  ; and  in  no  case 
shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  fifty-four  hours  in  a week.  | 

Sec.  2.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  any  mercantile  institution,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  , 
establishment,  or  workshop,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening 
and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be_employed  in  any  mercantile 
institution,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  workshop,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or 
messages. 

Provided,  That  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county,  or  city  andn 
county,  or  in  any  county  or  city  and  county  in  which  there  is  no  juvenile  court,  ^ 
then  any  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county,  or  city  and  county  in  which 
such  child  resides,  shall  have  authority  to  issue  a permit  to  work  to  any  such 
child  over  the  age  of  twelve  years,  upon  a sworn  statement  being  made  to  him  ' 
by  the  parent  of  such  child  that  such  child  is  past  the  age  of  twelve  years,  that  J 
the  lairents  or  parent  of  such  child  are  incapacitated  for  labor,  through  illness,  ! 
and  after  investigation  by  a probation  officer  or  truant  officer  of  the  city,  or 
city  and  county,  in  which  such  child  resides,  or  in  cities  and  counties  where 
there  are  no  probation  or  truant  officers,  then  by  such  other  competent  persons 
as  the  judge  may  designate  for  this  purpose.  The  permit  so  issued  shall  specify  ' 
the  kind  of  labor  and  the  time  for  which  it  is  issued,  and  shall  in  no  case  be 
issued  for  a longer  period  than  shall  seem  necessary  to  the  judge  issuing  such 
permit.  Such  permit  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
employing  the  child  therein  designated,  during  the  term  of  said  employment, 
and  shall  be  given  up  to  said  child  upon  his  quitting  such  employment.  Such 
certificate  shall  be  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  truant  and  probation 
officers  of  the  city  and  county,  city  or  county,  in  which  the  place  of  employment 
is  situated  or  of  the  officers  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

And  provided,  That  any  such  child,  over  the  age  of  twelve  years,  may  be  em- 
l)loyed  at  any  of  the  occupations  mentioned  in  this  act  during  the  regular  vaca- 
tion of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  county,  or  city  and  county  in  v hich  the 
place  of  employment  is  situated,  upon  the  production  of  a permit  signed  by  the 
l)i*incipal  of  the  school  which  such  child  has  attended  during  the  term  next  pre- 
ceding any  such  vacation.  Such  permit  shall  contain  the  name  and  age  of  the 
child  to  whom  it  is  issued,  and  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  vacation  for 
which  it  is  issued,  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer  during  the  period  of 
employment,  and  at  the  termination  of  such  employment  shall  be  returned  to 
the  child  to  whom  it  was  issued. 

No  minor  who  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to 
work  at  any  gainful  occupation  during  the  hours  that  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  town  or  school  district  in  which  his  place  of  employment  is  situated  are  in 
session,  unless  he  or  she  can  read  English  at  sight  and  can  write  legibly  and 
correctly  simple  English  sentences,  or  unless  he  or  she  is  a regular  attendant 
for  the  then  current  term  at  a regularly  conducted  night  school.  A certificate 
of  the  principal  of  such  school  shall  be  held  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  such 
attendance. 
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Sec.  3.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing  minors  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  shall  post,  and  keep  posted, 
in  a conspicuous  place  in  e¥ery  room  where  such  help  is  employed,  a written 
or  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week 
required  of  such  persons. 

Every  person,  firm,  corporation,  agent  or  oflicer  of  a firm  or  corporation  em- 
ploying or  permitting  minors  under  sixteen  years  and  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
to  work  in  any  mercantile  institution,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, workshop,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in  the  distribution  or 
transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages,  shall  keep  a record  of  the  names,  ages, 
and  places  of  residence  of  such  minors,  and  shall  have  on  file  a certificate  of 
age  and  schooling,  as  provided  in  this  act,  for  every  such  minor  so  employed, 
said  record  and  certificate  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  the  city  or  city  and  county,  or  by  a person  authorized  by  him,  in 
writing,  or  where  there  is  no  city  or  city  and  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
by  a person  authorized  by  the  local  school  trustees  : Provided.  That  the  super- 
intendent or  principal  of  any  school  of  recognized  standing  shall  have  the  right 
to  approve  an  age  and  schooling  certificate,  and  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
powers  as  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  to  issue  the  certificate  herein 
provided,  for  children  attending  such  schools.  The  persons  authorized  to  issue 
age  and  schooling  certificates  shall  have  the  authority  to  administer  the  oaths 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged 
for  issuing  such  certificates. 

An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless  satisfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  last  school  census,  the  certificate  of  birth  or  bap- 
tism of  such  child,  the  public  register  of  birth  of  such  child,  or  in  some  other 
manner,  that  such  child  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate. 

A duplicate  copy  of  each  age  and  schooling  certificate  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  kept  by  the  person  issuing  such  certificate,  such  copy 
to  be  filed  with  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  county  where  the 
certificate  was  issued:  Provided,  That  all  such  copies  of  certificates  issued 
between  June  25th  and  December  25th  of  ajiy  year  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
December  31st  of  such  year,  and  those  issued  between  December  2.5th  and  June 
25th  of  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  June  30th  of  each  year. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  substantially  in  the  following  form,  to  wit : 

AGE  AXD  SCHOOLIXG  CERTIFICATE. 

This  certifies  that  I am  the  (father,  mother,  or  guardian i of  (name  of  child), 
and  that  (he  or  she)  was  born  at  (name  of  town  or  city),  in  the  county 
of  (name  of  county)  (if  known)  and  State  (or  country)  of  (name),  on  the 
(day  and  year  of  birth),  and  is  now  (number  of  years  and  of  months)  old. 

(Signature  as  provided  in  this  act.) 

(Town  or  city,  and  date.) 

There  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named  (name  of  person  sign- 
ing) and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or  her)  signed  is 
true  to  the  best  of  (his  or  her)  knowledge  and  belief. 

I hereby  approve  the  foregoing  certificate  of  (name  of  child)  height  (feet 
and  inches),  complexion  (fair  or  dark),  hair  (color),  having  no  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or  she)  is  of  the  age  therein  certified,  and  I hereby 
certify  that  (he  or  she)  can  or  can  not  read  English  at  sight,  and  can  or  can 
not  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

(Signature  of  the  person  authorized  to  sign,  with  his  official  char- 
acter and  authority.) 

(Town  or  city,  and  date.) 

This  certificate  belongs  to.  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn,  and  it  shall 
be  surrendered  to  (him  or  her)  whenever  (he  or  she)  leaves  the  services  of  the 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  holding  the  same. 

The  certificate  as  to  the  birthplace  and  age  of  the  minor  under  sixteen  and 
over  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  signed  by  his  father,  his  mother,  his  guardian  ; 
if  a child  has  no  father,  mother,  or  guardian  living  in  the  same  city  or  town,  his 
own  signature  to  the  certificate  may  be  accepted  by  the  person  authorized  to 
approve  the  same. 

Every  person  authorized  to  sign  the  certificate  prescribed  by  this  act,  who 
knowingly  certifies  to  any  false  statement  therein,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor 
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and  upon  conriction  thereof  shall  he  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  : 
imprisonment.  , • I 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  agent,  or  officer  of  a firm  or  corporation  ' 
that  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  that  employs,  or  suffers,  or  permits  any  minor  to  be  employed  in  violation 
thereof,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  be  punished  I 
by  a fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, for  each  and  every  offense.  A failure  to  produce  any  age  and  schooling 
certificate  or  permit,  or  to  post  any  notice  required  by  this  act,  shall  be  prima  j 
facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of  any  person  whose  age  and  schooling  i 
certificate  or  permit  is  not  produced,  or  whose  name  is  not  so  posted.  Any  fine  i 
collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  school  funds- of 
the  county,  or  city  and  county,  in  which  the  offense  occurred.  | 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
minors  at  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural  or  domestic  labor,  during  the 
time  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session,  or  during  other  than  school  hours. 

Sec.  6,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  But  any  person  may  lay  an  informa- 
tion before  a magistrate  of  the  commission  of  any  public  offense  defined  in  this 
act. 

COLORADO.  I 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1G. — Employment  in  'mines. 

Section  2.  The  general  assembly  * * * shall  prohibit  the  employment  in 

the  mines  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

MILLS’  ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1891. 

Employment  n'liile  school  is  in  session. 

Section  417.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporation  to 
employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  to  labor  in  any  business  what- 
ever during  the  school  hours  of  any  school  day  of  the  school  term  of  the  public  , 
school  in  the  school  district  where  such  child  is,  unless  such  child  shall  have  j 
attended  some  public  or  private  day  school  where  instruction  was  given  by  a 
teacher  qualified  to  instruct  in  those  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  i 
school  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  shall  have  been  regularly  instructed  at  home 
in  such  branches,  by  some  person  qualified  to  instruct  in  the  same,  at  least  twelve  | 
weeks  in  each  year,  eight  weeks  at  least  of  wdiich  shall  be  consecutive,  and  shall, 
at  the  time  of  such  employment,  deliver  to  the  employer  a certificate  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  teacher,  certifying  to  such  attendance  or  instruction ; and  any  per- 
son, persons  or  corporation  who  shall  employ  any  child  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor, 
and  fined  in  a sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
(50)  dollars,  and  ail  fines  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury, 
and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  offense  occurs. 

Sec.  420.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  school  director  of  the  district  to  inquire 
into  all  cases  of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  ascertain  from  the 
person  neglecting,  the  reason,  if  any,  therefor ; and  he  shall  forthwith  proceed 
to  secure  the  prosecution  of  any  offense  occurring  under  this  act ; and  any 
director  neglecting  to  secure  such  prosecution  for  such  offense,  within  ten  days 
after  a written  notice  has  been  served  on  him  by  any  taxpayer  in  said  district, 
unless  the  pensou  so  complained  of  shall  be  excused  by  the  district  board  of  edu- 
cation for  the  reasons  hereinbefore  stated,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  ■, 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and.  fined  in  a sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  - 
fifty  dollars ; and  such  fine,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treas-  '■ 
iiry  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  offense  occurs.  1 
All  actions  for  offenses  committed  under  this  act  shall  be  prosecuted  for  in  the  i 
name  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Sec.  422.  Two  weeks’  attendance,  at  half  time  or  night  school,  shall  be  con-  • 
sidered  within  the  meaning  of  the  article  equivalent  to  an  attendance  of  one 
week  at  a day  school. 
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Employment  in  mines. 

Section  3185.  * * * Xo  young  i^rson  under  twelve  years  of  age,  or 
woman  or  girl  of  any  age.  shall  l>e  i>ermitted  to  enter  any  coal  mine  to  work 
therein,  nor  any  person  under  the  age  of  16  years,  unless  he  can  read  and  write. 

ACTS  OF  1S91. 

Certain  employments  forJjidden. 

(Page  59.  Act  approved  April  13,  1891.) 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ]>erson  having  the  care,  custody  or 
control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  exhibit,  use  or  employ  as 
an  actor  or  performer  in  any  concert  hall  or  room  where  intoxicating  liquors  are 
sold  or  given  away,  or  in  any  variety  theater,  or  for  any  illegal,  obscene,  indecent 
or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any  business, 
exhibition  or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of 
such  child,  or  c-ause.  procure  or  encourage  .such  child  to  engage  therein.  Xothing 
in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  or  affect  the  employment  or  use  of  any 
such  child  as  a singer  or  musician  in  any  church,  school  or  academy,  or  at  any 
respectable  entertainment,  or  the  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or  practice  of 
music. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take,  receive,  hire,  employ, 
use,  exhibit  or  have  in  custody  any  child  under  the  age  and  for  the  purpose  pro- 
hibited in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act.  shall  lie  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  upon  conviction  for  a .second  or  any  .subsequent 
offense,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Age  of  employment  of  telegraph  operators  on  railnads. 

(Page  2S0.  Act  approved  April  3,  1891.) 

Section  1.  Xo  railroad  c-ompany  opemting  a line  or  lines  of  railroad  within 
this  State  shall  hire  or  employ  any  iierson  or  i>ersons  as  telegraph  operators  for 
the  pur{X).se  of  receiving  or  transmitting  telegraph  messages  or  train  orders  for 
the  movement  of  trains,  unless  said  i>erson  or  i>ersons  are  at  least  eighteen  (IS) 
years  of  age.  and  who  have  had  not  less  than  one  year's  experienc-e  as  a tele- 
graph operator. 

Sec.  2.  Any  railroad  c-ompany.  its  oSicers  or  agents,  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  l»e  fined  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  (.?100)  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  (.81,0C>C>)  for  each 
and  every  offense. 

ACTS  OF  1890. 

Chapteb  136. — Employment  during  school  term — Illiterates. 

Section  1.  In  districts  of  the  first  and  second  class  in  this  State  * * * 

every  parent,  guardian  or  other  i>erson  having  charge  of  any  child  between  the 
ages  of  S and  14  years,  shall  send  such  child  to  a public,  private  or  parochial 
school  for  the  following  ]:>eriod ; In  each  school  year  beginning  in  September,  not 
less  than  20  weeks,  at  least  10  weeks  of  which,  commencing  within  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  .school  year,  shall  be  consecutive;  Provided,  hoivever.  That  if  two 
reputable  physicians  within  the  district  shall  certify  in  writing  that  the  child's 
bodily  or  mental  condition  does  not  permit  of  its  attendance  at  school,  such  child 
shall  be  exempted  during  such  peri«,xl  of  disability  from  the  requirements  of  this 
act:  And.  provided,  further.  That  if.  in  the  opinion  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  the  child  is  l>eing  instructed  at  home  by  a i>erson  qualified,  such  a 
child  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  as  herein  provided.  ^ * 

Sec.  2.  Xo  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  employed  by  any  Iverson, 
persons,  company  or  coriwrations  during  the  school  term  and  while  the  public 
schools  are  in  session,  unless  the  parent,  guardian  or  person  in  charge  of  such 
child  shall  have  fully  complied  vcith  section  one  of  this  act.  Every  such  em- 
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ployer  shall  require  proof  of  such  eomplianee,  and  shall  make  and  keep  a writ-  ii 
ten  record  of  the  proof  given,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  tlie  i 
truant  officer,  superintendent  of  schools,  or  any  school  director  of  the  district.  | 
Any  employer  employing  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  | 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  All  minors  over  the  age  of  14  years  and  under  the  age  of  16  years  who 
can  not  read  and  write  the  English  language,  shall  attend  school  at  least  one-  j 
half  day  of  each  day,  or  attend  a public  night  school,  or  take  regular  private  | 
instruction  from  some  person  qualified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  in  which  such  district  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  same  lies, 
until  such  minor  obtains  a certificate  from  such  superintendent  that  he  or  she 
can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly,  simple  sentences  in  English.  Every  em- 
ployer employing  or  having  in  employment  any  such  minor  shall  exact  as  a con- 
dition of  employment  the  school  attendance  or  instruction  re<iuired  by  this 
section,  and  shall  on  request  of  the  truant  officer,  furnish  the  evidence  that  such 
minor  is  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  section.  Every  employer  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  as  to  any  minor  employed 
by  him  or  in  his  employ,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars ; Provided,  That  any  employer  with  the  approval 
or  consent  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  may  make  provision  for  the 
private  instruction  of  minors  in  his  employ. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  138. — Hours  of  labor — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  agent,  firm,  company,  copart- 
nership, or  corporation  to  require  any  child,  either  boy  or  girl,  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  less,  to  labor  or  work  in  any  mill,  factory,  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, shop  or  store,  or  in  or  about  coal  or  other  mines,  or  any  other  occupation 
not  herein  enumerated  which  may  be  deemed  unhealthful  or  dangerous,  for  a 
greater  number  than  eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four  hour  day,  except  in  cases 
where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger,  or  in  the  week  before  and  follow- 
ing Christmas  day : Provided,  That  any  child  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  thereof,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the 
county  in  which  said  child  resides  it  would  be  for  its  best  interests  to  be  so 
exempted.  Application  may  be  made  in  writing  to  any  county  judge  by  any 
such  child,  its  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  granted  such  exemption,  when  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  judge  to  hear  the  same  and  inquire  particularly  into  the 
nature  of  the  employment  sought.  No  fees  shall  be  charged  or  collected  in  any 
such  case. 

Sec.  2.  All  paper  mills,  cotton  mills  and  factories  where  wearing  apparel  for 
men  or  women  is  made,  ore  reduction  mills  or  smelters,  factories,  shops  of  all 
kinds  and  stores  may  be  held  to  be  unhealthful  and  dangerous  occupations 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  in  any  underground  works  or  mine,  or  in  any  smelter, 
mill  or  factory,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more 
than  three  months. 

The  phrase,  “ any  person,”  applies  to  corporations  as  weli  as  to  individuals,  and  cor- 
porations are  liable  for  tlie  unlawful  employment  of  a child  even  though  the  employing 
official  had  been  instructed  not  to  employ  any  one  under  the  prohibited  age.  75  Pac. 
Rep.,  924. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  agent,  firm,  company,  copartnership  or  corporation  which 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  shall  require  a greater  number 
of  hours  of  work  or  labor  than  herein  specified  of  any  child,  either  boy  or  girl, 
of  sixteen  years  of  age  or  less,  in  any  employment  or  occupation  herein  enumer- 
ated, or  any  other  which  shall  be  deemed  by  the  courts  as  unhealthful,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  l)e  fined  in  a sum  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  (.$500),  or  be 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  two,  or  more  than  four  months, 
or  by  l)oth  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each 
offense. 
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Sec.  6.  All  district  attorueys  shall  be  required  to  make  prosecutions  for  all 
violations  of  this  act,  upon  the  sworn  complaint  of  any  reputable  citizen  that 
this  act  is  being  violated  by  any  person,  firm,  company,  copartnership  or  cor- 
poration. 

CONlfl^ECTICXJT. 

i GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  1902. 

Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  1163.  Every  person  who  shall  exhibit,  use,  employ,  apprentice,  give 
away,  let  out,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
'in  or  for  the  vocation,  occupation,  service,  or  purpose  of  rope  or  wire  walking, 
dancing,  skating,  bicycling,  or  peddling,  or  as  a gymnast,  contortionist,  rider, 
or  acrobat,  in  any  place  whatever ; or  for  or  in  any  obscene,  indecent,  or 
immoral  purpose,  exhibition,  or  practice,  whatsoever ; or  for  or  in  any  business, 
exhibition,  or  vocation,  injurious  to  the  health,  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or 
limb  of  such  child;  or  who  shall  cause,  procure,  or  encourage  any  such  child  to 
engage  therein,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or 

■ imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  But  nothing  herein  shall  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  any  such  child  as  a singer  or  musician,  in  anj’  church 
3r  school,  or  in  learning  or  teaching  the  science  or  practice  of  music. 

Employment  during  school  time — Illiterates. 

[ Section  2119.  Every  person  who  shall  employ  a child  under  fourteen  years  of 
I age  during  the  hours  while  the  school  which  such  child  should  attend  is  in 
[session,  and  every  person  who  shall  authorize  or  permit  on  premises  under  his 
(control  any  such  child  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty 
I dollars  for  every  week  in  which  such  child  is  so  employed. 

I Sec.  2120.  Every  parent  or  other  person,  having  control  of  a child,  who  shall 
1 make  any  false  statement  concerning  the  age  of  such  child  with  intent  to  deceive 
ijthe  town  clerk  or  registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  any  town,  or  the 
['teacher  of  any  school,  or  shall  instruct  a child  to  make  any  such  false  state- 
f ment,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

t Sec.  2121.  The  school  visitors  or  the  town  school  committee  in  every  town 
[ishall,  once  or  more  in  every  year,  examine  into  the  situation  of  the  children 
liemployed  in  all  manufacturing  establishments,  and  ascertain  whether  all  the 
[provisions  of  this  chapter  are  duly  observed,  and  report  all  violations  thereof  to 
f‘the  prosecuting  authority. 

; Sec.  2l47.  No  person  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  who  can 

■ not  read  and  write,  shall  be  employed  in  any  town  where  public  evening  schools 
■are  established  unless  he  can  produce  every  school  month  of  twenty  days  a cer- 
: tificate  from  the  teacher  of  an  evening  school  showing  that  he  has  attended 
; such  school  eighteen  consecutive  evenings  in  the  current  school  month,  and  is  a 
. regular  attendant.  Every  person  who  shall  employ  a child  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  the  State 
board  of  education  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  provided  in 
section  4707. 

Employment  on  elevators. 

Section  2614.  No  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  shall  permit  or  employ 
a person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  have  the  care,  custody,  operation,  or 
management  of  an  elevator.  Every  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  violating 
any  provision  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Employment  in  barrooms,  etc. 

Section  2682.  No  person  having  a license  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  employ  any  minor  as  bartender,  porter,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  in  any 
saloon  where  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors  are  kept  for  sale,  and  upon  such 

employment  the  county  commissioners  shall  revoke  the  license  of  such  person. 
» ♦ * 

Hours  of  labor — Age  limit. 

Section  4691.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ♦ * * shall  be  em- 

' ployed  in  laboring  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establish- 
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ment  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  day,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  make 
repairs  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  machinery, 
or  where  a different  apportionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  a shorter  day’s  work  for  one  day  of  the  week.  Every  em- ! 
ployer  shall  post  in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  persons  are 
employed  a notice  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  work  required  of  them  on 
each  day  of  the  week,  and  the  employment  of  any  such  person  for  a longer  | 
time  in  any  day  than  so  stated  shall  be  a violation  of  this  section,  unless  it 
appears  that  such  employment  is  to  make  up  for  time  lost  on  some  previous  day  i 
of  the  same  week  in  consequence  of  the  stopping  of  machinery  upon  which  such 
person  was  employed  or  dependent  for  employment ; but  in  no  case  shall  the  ; 
hours  of  labor  exceed  sixty  in  a week.  Every  person  who  willfully  employs,  or  i 
has  in  his  employment,  or  under  his  charge,  any  person  in  violation  of  this 
section,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  any  such  minor  to  be  so  i 
employed,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  offense.  A cer-  , 
tificate  of  the  age  of  a minor,  made  as  provided  in  section  4705,  shall  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  his  age  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  other  than  the  parent  or  i 
guardian  for  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  section.  ' 

Sec.  4704.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  j 
mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment.  | 

Sec.  4705  (as  amended  by  chapter  115,  Acts  of  1905).  Every  person  or  corpo-  j 
ration  employing  a child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  mechanical,  mercan- 
tile, or  manufacturing  establishment  shall  obtain  a certificate  showing  that  the 
child  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Such  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  the 
registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  or  by  the  town  clerk  of  the  town 
where  the  child  was  born,  or  by  a teacher  of  the  school  which  the  child  last 
attended,  or  by  the  person  having  custody  of  the  register  of  said  school.  If 
a child  was  not  born  in  the  United  States,  the  State  board  of  education  may 
investigate  and,  if  it  appears  that  said  child  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  may 
grant  a certificate  accordingly,  and  this  certificate  may  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  age.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  shall  state,  under  oath,  to  the 
secretary  or  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  date  of  birth  of  the 
child,  and  shall  present  any  family  record,  passport,  or  other  documentary 
evidence  which  said  board  may  require,  showing  the  age  of  the  child.  The  said 
secretary  or  agents  may  administer  the  oath  required  by  this  section.  Every 
employer  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  establishment  or  premises 
where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed,  who  shall  neglect  to 
have  and  keep  on  file  the  certificates  described  in  this  section,  or  to  show  the 
same,  with  a list  of  the  names  of  such  children  so  employed,  to  the  secretary 
or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education,  or  to  an  agent  of  the  board  of  school 
visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
the  town  in  which  the  establishment  or  premises  are  located,  when  demanded 
during  the  usual  business  hours,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  4706.  Every  person  acting  for  himself,  or  as  agent  of  a mechanical,  mer- 
cantile, or  manufacturing  establishment,  who  shall  employ,  authorize,  or  permit 
to  be  employed  in  such  establishment  any  child,  in  violation  of  any  provision  of 
section  4704  or  4705,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  sixty  dollars,  and  every  week 
of  such  illegal  employment  shall  be  a distinct  offense : Provided,  That  no  per- 
son shall  be  punished  under  this  section  for  the  employment  of  any  child, 
when  at  the  time  of  such  employment  the  employer  shall  obtain,  and  thereafter 
during  such  employment  keep  on  file,  the  certificate  provided  for  in  section  4705. 

Sec.  4707.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and  the  school 
visitors,  boards  of  education,  and  town  school  committees  to  enforce  sections 
4704,  4705,  and  4706 ; and  for  that  purpose  the  State  board  of  education  may 
appoint  agents,  under  its  supervision  and  control,  for  terms  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  who  shall  be  paid  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  a da.y  for  time  actu- 
ally employed  and  necessary  expenses,  and  whose  accounts  shall  be  approved  by 
said  board  and  audited  by  the  comptroller.  The  agents  so  appointed  may  be 
directed  by  said  board  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school  and  to  perform  any  duties  necessary  or  proper  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  board. 
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DELAWARE. 

REVISED  CODE  OF  1852,  EDITION  OF  1893. 

Chapter  131. — Certain  employments  forbidden. 

[Page  954,  chapter  150,  vol.  16,  Laws  of  Delaware.] 

Section  2.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  minor  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give 
away,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  minor,  or  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive, 
[or  employ  such  child  for  the  vocation  or  occupation  of  rope  or  wire  walking  or 
i dancing,  or  as  an  acrobat  or  gymnast,  or  any  person  who,  having  the  care, 
i custody,  or  control  of  any  minor  child  whatsoever,  and  shall  sell,  apprentice, 
I give  away,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  minor,  or  who  shall  take,  receive,  or 
I employ,  such  minor  for  begging  or  any  obscure  [sic],  indecent,  or  illegal  exhi- 
I bition  or  vocation,  or  any  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  limb  of  such  child  engaged  therein,  or  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or 
> any  person  who  shall  retain,  harbor,  or  employ  any  minor  child  in  or  about  any 
assignation  house  or  brothel,  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  court  of  record  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  and  every  offense. 


ACTS  OF  1905. 

Chapter  123. — Age  limit — School  attendance — Hours  of  labor. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  five,  no  child  or  minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in 
any  factory,  workshop  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of  any  goods 
whatever  is  carried  on. 

Sec.  2.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
five  no  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed 
in  any  factory,  workshop  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of  any  kind 
of  goods  whatever  is  carried  on.  unless  siK-h  child  shall  have  attended,  within 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  such  employment  some  public,  day  or 
night  school,  or  some  well  recognized  school ; such  attendance  to  be  for  five 
days  or  evenings  every  week  during  a period  of  at  least  twelve  consecutive 
weeks  which  may  be  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  consecutive  weeks,  so  far  as 
the  arrangement  of  school  terms  will  permit,  and  unless  such  child,  or  his 
parents  or  guardians,  shall  have  presented  to  the  manufacturer  or  other  em- 
ployer seeking  to  employ  such  child  a certificate  giving  the  names  of  parents 
or  guardian,  the  name  and  number  of  the  school  attended,  and  the  number  of 
weeks  in  attendance  such  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  teacher  or  teachers  of 
such  child;  Prorided.  That  in  case  the  age  of  the  child  be  not  known,  such 
teacher  shall  certify  that  the  age  given  is  the  true  age,  to  the  best  of  his  or  her 
knowledge  or  belief. 

Sec.  3.  No  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed 
in  any  factory,  workshop  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of  any  kind 
of  goods  is  carried  on  for  a longer  period  than  nine  hours  a day  or  fifty-four 
hours  a week  : And  further  provided.  That  every  such  child  so  employed  shall  be 
entitled  to  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  for  meal  time  at  noon,  and  every  em- 
ployer shall  post  in  a conspicuous  place,  where  such  minor  children  are  employed 
a printed  notice,  stating  that  the  maximum  work  hours  required  in  any  one 
week  shall  not  exceed  fifty-four  hours.  The  governor  shall  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  appoint  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  some  suitable  person,  who  shall  be  a resident  and  citizen  of  this  State, 
who  shall  be  designated  and  known  by  the  oflicial  title  of  “Factory  and  work- 
shop inspector,”  and  who  shall  receive  a salary  of  one  thousand  dollar-^  per 
year,  payable  in  equal  quarterly  installments  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  who  shall  hold  oflice  for  the  term  of  two  years ; the  said  inspector  shall 
be  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect  at  all  reasonable  hours  and  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable all  factories,  workshop’s  [workshops]  and  other  establishments  in  this 
State,  where  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  kind  of  goods  is  carried  on,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  inspector  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  he  shall 
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have  the  power  to  demand  a certificate  of  physical  fitness  from  some  resjularly  ; 
licensed  physician  of  the  State  or  county  in  which  such  establishment  isj 
located  in  the  case  of  a child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  may  seem  physi-| 
cally  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  such  child  may  be  employed,  and  I 
the  said  inspector  shall  have  power  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  suchi 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  suchi 
certificate. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  or  corporation  employing  a child 
or  children  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  keep  a register,  in  which  shall  be : 
recorded  the  name,  age,  day  of  birth  and  place  of  residence  of  every  child  under, 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  so  employed  by  such  person  or  corporation,  and  it  shall  | 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  employ  any  minor  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  unless  there  is  furnished  to  said  person  or  corporation  a sworn 
statement  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor,  stating  the  name,  date 
and  place  of  birth  of  such  minor.  , 

Sec.  5.  Every  person,  or  the  officer  or  officers  of  any  corporation  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  a sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollaisg  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  factory  or  workshop  inspector  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  inspect  the  sanitary  conditions  of  any  factory 
workshop  or  other  establishment,  wherein  minors  are  employed  in  accordance : 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  make  report  in  writing  of  his  findings  to 
the  governor,  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  the  State, 
board  of  health  quarterly,  or  more  frequently  if  he  shall  deem  it  necessary.  | 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  or  corporation  “ 
engaged  in  the  canning  or  preserving  of  fruits,  vegetables  or  provisions  or  in  the 
carrying  on  of  any  agricultural  business  “ or  to  any  person  or  persons,  firm  or 
corporation,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  and  berry  baskets.” 

Sec.  8.  In  every  case  where  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector  t 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  that  any  child  or  children  under  the  j 
age  of  sixteen  years  is  a means  of  support  and  maintenance  of  a widowed 
mother  that  in  every  such  case,  the  inspector  may  in  his  discretion  issue  a cer- 
tificate to  such  child  or  children  authorizing  their  employment,  any  provisions 
of  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

DISTRICT  OF  ALASKA. 

ACTS  OF  U.  S.  CONGRESS,  1898-99. 

Chapter  429. — Title  2. — Employment  in  barrooms. 

Section  478. — No  licensee  under  a barroom  license  shall  employ,  or  permit  to 
be  employed,  or  allow  any  * * * minor  * * * to  sell,  give,  furnish,  or 

distribute  any  intoxicating  drinks  or  any  admixture  thereof,  ale,  wine,  or  beer 
to  any  person  or  persons.  * * * 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

CODE. 

[Approved  March  3,  1901  ; amended  January  31  and  June  30,  1902.] 

Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  814.  * * * Any  person,  having  in  his  custody  or  control  a child 

under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  way  dispose  of  it  with  a view 
to  its  being  employed  as  an  acrobat,  or  a gymnast,  or  a contortionist,  or  a circus 
rider,  or  a ropewalker,  or  in  any  exhibition  of  like  dangerous  character,  or  as  a 
beggar,  or  mendicant,  or  pauper,  or  street  singer,  or  street  musician ; or  any 
person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit,  or  have  in  custody  any 
child  of  the  age  last  named  for  any  of  the  purposes  last  enumerated,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and,  when  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  subject 
to  punishment  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both. 
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FLORIDA. 

<i- 


i ' REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1892. 

•l! 


4 


Consent  of  parent  when  employed. 


id  Section  2733.  Whoever  hires  or  employs  or  causes  to  be  hired  or  employed 
■e  any  minor,  knowing  such  minor  to  be  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  under 
t the  legal  control  of  another,  without  the  consent  of  those  having  such  legal 
H control,  for  more  than  sixty  days,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
'f  ing  sixty  days  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

D 

f GEORGIA. 


e 


CODE  OF  1895. 


ef  VoL.  II. — Civil  Code. 

i Age  of  employment  of  telegraph  operators  on  railroads. 


! Section  2237.  No  railroad  company  shall  employ  in  this  State  any  telegraph 
I operator  to  receive  and  transmit  dispatches  governing  the  movement  of  trains, 

‘ who  is  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  * * * 

Sec.  2238.  Any  railroad  company  violating  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
section  shall  forfeit  for  each  offense  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Hours  of  labor — Corporal  punishment. 

Section  2619.  The  hours  of  labor  by  all  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  in  all  other  [i.  e.,  than  cotton  or  woolen]  manufacturing  establishments,  or 
machine  shops  in  this  State,  shall  be  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  the  usual  and 
customary  times  for  meals  being  allowed  from  the  same ; and  any  contract 
made  with  such  persons  or  their  parents,  guardians,  or  others,  whereby  a 
longer  time  for  labor  is  agreed  upon  or  provided  for,  shall  be  null  and  void,  sojg^ 
' far  as  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  said  contracts  against  such  laborers. 

Sec.  2620.  No  boss  or  other  superior  in  any  manufacturing  establishment 
shall  infiict  corporeal  [corporal]  punishment  upon  minor  laborers;  and  the 
I owners  of  such  factory  or  machine  shop  shall  be  directly  liable  for  all  such 
} conduct  on  the  part  of  their  employees ; and  such  minor  may  sue  in  his  own 
I name  for  damages  for  such  conduct,  and  the  recovery  shall  be  his  own  property, 
and  not  belong  to  his  parents. 


VoL.  III. — Penal  Code. 


Employme^it  in  barrooms. 

Section  445.  If  any  person  keeping  or  carrying  on,  either  by  himself  or  by 
another,  a barroom,  or  other  place  where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  by  retail 
to  be  drunk  on  the  spot,  shall  employ  a minor  in  such  barroom  or  other  place, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

Employment,  while  parents  live  in  idleness. 

Section  453  (as  amended  by  act,  page  109,  Acts  of  1905). 

♦ * * ^!  * * ♦ 

7.  All  persons  who  are  able  to  work  and  do  not  work,  and  who  have  no  prop- 
erty or  other  means  of  support,  but  hire  out  their  minor  children  and  live  upon 
their  wages,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  vagrants. 

^ ^ 

Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  706.  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  child  under  twelve  j’ears,  to  any  person,  for  the 
vocation,  occupation,  or  service  of  rope  or  wire  walking,  begging,  or  as  a gym- 
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nast,  contortionist,  circus  rider,  acrobat  or  clown,  or  for  any  indecent,  obscene 
or  immoral  exhibition,  practice  or  purpose,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

Sec.  707.  Whenever  a child  shall  be  disposed  of  in  violation  of  the  preceding 
section,  the  person  who,  under  such  selling,  apprenticing  or  letting  out,  shall 
receive  and  use  such  child  for  any  of  the  purposes  condemned  in  said  section, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 


HAWAII. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Act  No.  67. — Employment  in  saloons. 

Section  12.  Licenses  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions  and  provi- 
sions ; 

♦ * * * * * 

(4)  No  licensee  of  the  first,  second,  fourth  or  fifth  class,  except  such  as  con- 
duct an  hotel  business  on  the  same  premises,  shall  employ  a minor  in  or  about 
the  room  or  rooms  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  manufactured  or  furnished ; 

ij:  >i<  H:  H:  ^ 

IDAHO. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  13. — Employment  in  mines. 

Section  4.  The  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  years 
in  underground  mines  is  prohibited. 

CODES— 1901. 

Part  II. — Civil  Code. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  2073.  The  wages  of  a minor  employed  in  service  may  be  paid  to  him, 
unless  within  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  service,  the  parent  or 
guardian  entitdel  [entitled]  thereto  gives  the  employer  notice  that  he  claims 
such  wag[e]s. 

ILLINOIS. 

STARR  & CURTIS’S  ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1896. 

Chapter  38. — Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  131.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or 
control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  exhibit,  use  or  employ, 
or  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person  in  or  for  the  vocation  or 
occupation,  service  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope 
or  wire  walking,  dancing,  begging  or  peddling,  or  as  a gymnast,  contortionist, 
rider  or  acrobat  in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or  im- 
moral purpose,  exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever,  or  for,  or  in  any  business, 
exhibition  or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health,  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb 
of  such  child,  or  cause,  procure  or  encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein. 
Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to,  or  effect  [affect]  the  employ- 
ment or  use  of  any  such  child  as  a singer  or  musician  in  any  church,  school  or 
academy,  or  in  the  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or  practice  of  music. 
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ACTS  OF  1899. 

Employment  in  mines. 

(Page  300.) 

I Section  22  (as  amended  by  act,  page  326,  Acts  of  1905).  No  boy  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be  permitted  to  do  any 
manual  labor  in  or  about  any  mine,  and  before  any  boy  can  be  permitted  to 
work  in  any  mine  he  must  produce  to  the  mine  manager  or  operator  thereof  an 
affidavit  from  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  next  of  kin,  sworn  and  subscribed  to 
before  a justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  public,  that  he,  the  said  boy,  is  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Age  limit — Night  work — Illiterates — Certain  occupations  forbidden. 

(Page  187.) 

i Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  per- 
! mitted  or  suffered  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  in  any  theater,  concert 
I hall  or  place  of  amusement  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  or  in  any  mer- 
cantile institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
bowling  alley,  passenger  or  freight  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  a mes- 
senger or  driver  therefor,  within  this  State.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  employed  at  any  work  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation, 
to  whomsoever  payable,  during  any  portion  of  any  month  when  the  public  schools 
of  the  town,  township,  village  or  city  in  which  he  or  she  resides  are  in  session, 
nor  be  employed  at  any  work  before  the  hour  of  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  the  hour  of  six  o’clock  in  the  evening : Provided,  That  no  child  shall  be 
allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Where  a child  is  employed  in  violation  of  this  section,  the  employer  is  liable  for  any 
injury  resulting  to  him  so  long  as  he  continues  in  the  performance  of  the  work  which 
he  was  directed  to  do,  even  though  the  negligence  of  the  child  may  have  contributed  to 
the  accident. 

That  the  child  falsely  represented  that  he  was  of  legal  age  is  not  a defense.  An 
employer  must  ascertain  at  his  peril  that  the  persons  he  employs  are  members  of  the 
class  that  he  may  lawfully  employ.  The  statute  is  aimed  at  the  master  and  not  at 
the  servant.  73  N.  E.  Rep.,  766. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or 
manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  over  fourteen  years  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel, 
laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or 
place  of  amusement,  passenger  or  freight  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as 
messenger  or  driver  therefor,  within  this  State,  to  keep  a register  in  said  mercan- 
tile institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowl- 
ing alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  factory  or  workshop  in 
which  said  minors  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  in  which 
register  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  child 
employed  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  therein,  or  as  messenger  or  driver 
therefor,  over  the  age  of  fourteen  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years ; and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager,  of  any 
firm  or  corporation  to  hire  or  employ,  or  to  permit  or  suffer  to  work  in  any  mer- 
cantile institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
bowling  alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  passenger  or  freight 
elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor,  any  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  there  is 
first  produced  and  placed  on  file  in  such  mercantile  institution,  store,  office, 
hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  factory  or  workshop, 
theater,  concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  an  age  and  school  certificate' 
approved  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  a corporation 
employing  or  permitting  or  suffering  to  work  five  or  more  children  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  and  over  the  age  of  fourteen  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store, 
office,  laundry,  hotel,  manufacturing  establishment,  factory  or  workshop,  shall 
post  and  keep  posted  in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room  in  which  such  help 
is  employed,  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  a list  containing  the  name,  age 
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and  place  of  residence  of  every  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed, ; t 
l)ermitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  such  room.  to 

Sec.  4.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  he  employed  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manu- ! 
facturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  theater,  concert  hall,  or  place  of  amuse- 1 
ment,  passenger  or  freight  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  messenger  or  1 
driver  therefor,  unless  there  is  first  produced  and  placed  on  file  in  such  mercan- : 
tile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling 
alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  factory  or  workshop,  and 
accessible  to  the  State  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputy 
factory  inspector,  an  age  and  school  certificate  as  hereinafter  prescribed ; and 
unless  there  is  kept  on  file  and  produced  on  demand  of  said  inspectors  of  fac-  i 
tories  a complete  and  correct  list  of  all  the  minors  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
so  employed  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences,  unless  | 
such  child  is  attending  night  school  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  5.  An  age  and  school  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  by  a person  authorized  by  him  in  writing ; or  where  there 
is  no  superintendent  of  schools  by  a person  authorized  by  the  school  board: 
Provided,  That  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  a parochial  school  shall  have  1 
the  right  to  approve  an  age  and  school  certificate,  and  shall  have  the  same  rights 
and  powers  as  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  to  administer  the  oaths  herein 
provided  for  children  attending  parochial  schools : Provided,  further.  That  no 
member  of  a school  board  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall  have 
authority  to  approve  such  certificates  for  any  child  then  in  or  about  to  enter  his 
own  establishment,  or  the  employment  of  a firm  or  corporation  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  officer  or  employee.  The  person  approving  these  certificates  shall 
have  authority  to  administer  the  oath  provided  herein,  but  no  fee  shall  be 
charged  therefor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  board  or  local  school  author- 
ities to  designate  a place  (connected  with  their  office,  when  practicable)  where 
certificates  shall  be  issued  and  recorded,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
necessary  records  and  clerical  service  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  An  age  and  school  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless  satisfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  last  school  census,  the  certificate  of  birth  or  bap-  ji 
tism  of  such  child,  the  register  of  birth  of  such  child  with  a town  or  city  clerk,  1 
or  by  the  records  of  the  public  or  parochial  schools,  that  such  child  is  of  the  age 
stated  in  the  certificate : Provided,  That  in  cases  arising  wherein  the  above  proof 
is  not  obtainable,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  shall  make  oath  before  the 
juvenile  or  county  court  as  *to  the  age  of  such  child,  and  the  court  may  issue  to 
said  child  an  age  certificate  as  sworn  to. 

Sec.  7.  The  age  and  school  certificate  of  a child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
sha'll  not  be  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  person  authorized  to 
approve  and  sign  the  same,  a school  attendance  certificate,  as  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed, duly  filled  out  and  signed.  A duplicate  of  such  age  and  school  certificate 
shall  be  filled  out  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  factory  inspector’s  office. 
Any  explanatory  matter  may  be  printed  with  such  certificate  in  the  discretion  of 
the  school  board  or  superintendent  of  schools.  The  employment  and  the  age 
and  school  certificates  shall  be  separately  printed  and  shall  be  filled  out,  signed, 
and  held  or  surrendered  as  indicated  in  the  following  forms : 

SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

(Name  of  school).  (City  or  town  and  date). 

This  certifies  (name  of  minor)  of  the  — th  grade,  can  read  and  write  legibly 
simple  sentences.  This  also  certifies  that  according  to  the  records  of  this  school, 
and  in  my  belief,  the  said  (name  of  minor)  was  born  at  (name  of  city  or  town) 
in  (name  of  county)  on  the  (date)  and  is  now  (number  of  years  and  months) 
old. 

(Name  of  parent  or  guardian), 

(Residence). 

(Signature  of  teacher)  grade. 

(Name  of  principal). 

Correct.  (Name  of  school). 

EVENING  SCtlOOL  ATTENDANCE  CERTIFICATE. 

(Date). 

This  certifies  that  (name  of  minor)  is  registered  in  and  regularly  attends  the 
evening  school.  This  also  certifies  that  according  to  the  records  of  my 
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school  and  in  my  belief  the  said  (name  of  minor)  was  born  at  (name  of  city  or 
town)  on  the day  of  (year),  and  is  now  (number  of  years  and  months)  old. 

(Name  of  parent  or  guardian), 

(Residence). 

(Signature  of  teacher). 

(Signature  of  principal). 

AGE  AND  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

This  certifies  that  I am  (father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian)  of  (name 
of  minor),  and  that  (he  or  she)  was  born  at  (name  of  town  or  city)  in  the 

(name  of  county,  if  known)  and  State  or  count [r]y  of  , on  the  (day  of 

birth  and  year  of  birth)  and  is  now  (number  of  years  and  months)  old. 

(Signature  of  parent,  guardian  or  custodian). 

(City  or  town  and  date). 

There  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  (name  of  person  sign- 
ing) and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or  her)  signed  is  true 
to  the  best  of  ( his  or  her ) knowledge.  \ hereby  approve  the  foregoing  certificate 

of  (name  of  child),  height  (feet  and  inches),  weight , complexion  (fair  or 

dark),  hair,  (color)  having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or  she)  is  of 
the  age  therein  certified. 

OWNER  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

This  certificate  belongs  to  (name  of  child  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn)  and  is 
to  be  surrendered  to  (him  or  her)  whenever  (he  or  she)  leaves  the  service  of 
the  corporation  or  employer  holding  the  same ; but  if  not  claimed  by  said  child 
within  thirty  days  from  such  time  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  to  the  school  board. 
(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign,  with  official  character 
authority)  (town,  or  city  and  date.) 

In  the  case  of  a child  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sen- 
tences, the  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the  word  sentences  : “ I 
hereby  certify  that  (he  or  she)  is  regularly  attending  the  (name  of  public  or 
parochial  evening  school).*'  This  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  just  as  long 
as  the  regular  attendance  of  said  child  at  said  evening  school  is  certified  weekly 
by  the  teacher  and  principal  of  said  school. 

In  any  city  or  town  in  which  there  is  no  public  or  parochial  evening  school, 
an  age  and  school  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  for  a child  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences. 
When  the  public  or  parochial  evening  schools  are  not  in  session,  an  age  and 
school  certificate  shall  ndt  be  approved  for  any  child  who  can  not  read  at  sight 
and  write  legibly  simple  sentences.  The  certificate  of  the  principal  of  a public 
or  parochial  school  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  as  to  the  literacy  or  illiteracy 
ctf  the  child. 

Sec.  8.  No  person  shall  employ  any  minor  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
under  sixteen  years,  and  no  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  shall  permit  to  be 
employed  any  such  minor  under  his  c-outrol.  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences,  while  a public  evening  school  is  maintained  in  the  town 
or  city  in  which  .such  minor  resides,  unless  such  minor  is  a regular  attendant 
at  such  evening  school. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  inspector  of  factories,  his  assistants  or  deputies,  shall  visit 
all  mercantile  institutions,  stores,  offices,  laundries,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, bowling  alleys,  theaters,  concert  halls  or  places  of  amusement,  factories 
or  workshops,  and  all  other  places  where  minors  are  or  may  be  employed  in  this 
State,  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors  are  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Inspectors  of  factories  may  require  that  age  and  school  certificates, 
and  all  lists  of  minors  employed  in  such  factories,  workshops,  mercantile  insti- 
tutions and  all  other  plaqps  where  minors  are  employed  as  provided  for  in  this 
act,  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection  on  demand:  And,  provided  further. 
That  upon  written  complaint  to  the  school  board  or  local  school  authorities  of 
any  city,  town,  district  or  municipality,  that  any  minor  (whose  name  shall  be 
given  in  such  complaint)  is  employed  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office, 
laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or 
place  of  amusement,  passenger  or  freight  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  ^r  as 
messenger  or  driver  therefor,  contrary  to  the  provisions  Of  this  act,  it  shall  be 
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the  duty  of  such  school  board  or  local  school  authority  to  report  the  same  to  the 
State  inspector  of  factories. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  suf- 
fered or  permitted  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day ; or  before  the  hours 
of  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Every  employer  shall  post  in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such 
minors  are  employed,  a printed  notice  stating  the  hours  required  of  them  each 
day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  work,  and  the  hours 
when  the  time  or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  for  other  meals  begins  and  ends. 
The  printed  form  of  such  notice  shall  be  furnished  by  the  State  inspector  of 
factories,  and  the  employment  of  any  such  minor  for  longer  time  in  any  day  so 
stated  shall  be  deemed  a violation  of  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  at  sewing 
belts,  or  to  assist  in  sewing  belts,  in  any  capacity  whatever ; nor  shall  any 
child  adjust  any  belt  to  any  machinery  ; they  shall  not  oil  or  assist  in  oiling, 
wiping  or  cleaning  machinery ; they  shall  not  operate  or  assist  in  operating 
circular  or  band  saws,  wood  shapers,  wool  jointers  [wood  jointers],  planers, 
sandpaper  or  wood-polishing  machinery,  emery  or  polishing  wheels  used  for 
polishing  metal,  wood-turning  or  boring  machinery,  stamping  machines  in  sheet 
metal  and  tinware  manufacturing,  stamping  machines  in  washer  and  nut  facto- 
ries, operating  corrugating  rolls,  such  as  are  used  in  rooting  factories,  nor  shall 
they  be  employed  in  operating  any  passenger  or  freight  elevators,  steam  boiler, 
steam  machinery,  or  other  steam  generating  apparatus,  or  as  pin  boys  in  any 
bowling  alleys ; they  shall  not  operate  or  assist  in  operating  dough  brakes,  or 
cracker  machinery  of  any  description ; wire  or  iron-straightening  machinery ; 
[n]or  shall  the  [they]  operate  or  assist  in  operating  rolling-mill  machinery 
punches  or  shears,  washing,  grinding  or  mixing  mill  or  calendar  rolls  in  rubber 
manufacturing,  nor  shall  they  operate  or  assist  in  operating  laundry  machinery ; 
nor  shall  children  be  employed  in  any  capacity  in  preparing  any  composition  in 
which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are  used,  and  they  shall  not  be  employed  in 
any  capacity  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  colors  or  white  lead ; nor  shall  they 
be  employed  in  any  capacity  whatever  in  operating  or  assisting  to  operate  any 
passenger  or  freight  elevator  ; nor  shall  they  be  employed  in  any  capacity  what- 
ever in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  immoral  purposes,  or  any  other  employ- 
ment that  may  be  considered  dangerous  to  their  lives  or  limbs,  or  where  their 
health  may  be  injured  or  morals  depraved ; nor  in  any  theater,  concert  hall,  or 
place  of  amusement  wherein  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold ; nor  shall  females 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  be  employed  in  any  capacity  where  such  employment 
compels  them  to  remain  standing  constantly. 

Sec.  12/  The  presence  of  any  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  any 
maufacturing  establishment,  factory  or  workshop,  shall  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence  of  his  or  her  employment  therein. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  State  factory  inspector  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  before  any 
magistrate  or  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  factory  inspector,  assistant  State  factory  inspector  and  deputy 
State  factory  inspectors  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  State  fac- 
tory inspector,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and 
inspect,  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by 
this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Whoever,  having  under  his  control  a child  under  the  age  of  16  years, 
permits  such  child  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
for  each  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25,  and  shall  stand 
committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid.  A failure  to  produce  to  the  in- 
spector of  factories,  his  assistants  or  deputies,  any  age  and  school  certificates, 
or  lists  required  by  this  act,  shall  constitute  a violation  of  this  act,  and  the  per- 
son so  failing  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $50 
for  each  offense.  Every  person  authorized  to  sign  the  certificate  prescribed  by 
section  7 of  this  act,  who  certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  therein 
shall  be  guilty  of  a violation  of  this  act,  and  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less 
than  $5  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  offense,  and  shall  stand  committed  until 
such  fine  and  costs  are  paid.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager, 
superintendent  or  foreman  of  any  firm  or  corporation,  whether  for  himself  or 
for  such  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through  subagents  or  foreman, 
superintendent  or  manager,  who  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  shall  refuse  admittance  to  premises,  or  otherwise 
obstruct  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputy  factory 
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inspector  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  as  prescribed  by  this  act,  shall  l>e 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  offense,  and  shall  stand  committed 
until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

INDIANA. 

ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1894— REVISION  OF  1901. 

Certain  occupations  forHdden — Employment  in  muies. 

Section  2241.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  minor 
child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice, 
give  away,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  child,  and  any  person  who  shall  take, 
receive  or  employ  such  child  for  the  vocation  or  occupation  of  rope  or  wire 
walking,  or  as  an  acrobat,  gymnast,  contortionist,  or  rider,  and  any  person  who, 
having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  minor  child  shall  sell,  apprentice, 
give  away  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  child,  or  who  shall  take,  receive  or 
employ  such  child  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or  illegal  exhibition  or  vocation, 
or  any  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such 
child  engaged  therein,  or  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  any  person  who 
shall  retain,  harbor  or  employ  any  minor  child  in  or  about  any  assignation 
house  or  brothel,  or  in  any  place  where  any  obscene,  indecent  or  illegal  exhibi- 
tion takes  place,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  police  judge  or  criminal  court  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  which  may 
be  added  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Sec.  2242.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control,  lawful  or  unlawful, 
of  any  minor  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  apprentice,  give 
away,  let  out,  hire,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  minor  to  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  begging,  or  for  any  mendi- 
cant business  whatever,  in  the  streets,  roads  or  other  highways  of  the  State, 
and  whosoever  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use  or  have  in  custody  any  such 
[minor]  for  the  vocation,  occupation,  calling,  service  or  purpose  of  singing, 
playing  upon  musical  instruments  or  begging  upon  the  streets,  roads  or  other 
highways  of  the  State,  or  for  any  mendicant  business  whatever,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be  atlded  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty 
days. 

Sec.  2243.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  minor  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give 
away,  or  permit  such  child  to  sing,  dance,  act,  or  in  any  manner  exhibit  in  any 
dance  house  whatever,  or  in  any  concert  saloon,  theater,  or  place  of  entertain- 
ment where  wines  or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  are  sold  or  given  away,  or  with 
which  any  place  for  the  sale  of  wines  or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  is  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  by  any  passage  way  or  entrance,  or  any  proprietor  of  any 
dance  house  whatever,  or  the  proprietor  of  any  such  concert  saloon,  theater  or 
place  of  entertainment  so  employing  any  such  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof,  * * * shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten 

dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  to  which  may  be 
added  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Sec.  2244.  Any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire  or  employ  any  child  under 
twelve  years  of  age  in  any  underground  works,  or  mines,  or  like  place  whatso- 
ever, shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five 
dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Hours  of  labor — Age  limit — Illiterates — Employment  on  elevators. 

Section  7087a.  No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  female  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, laundry,  renovating  works,  bakery  or  printing  office,  shall  be  required, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  therein  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week, 
nor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
shorter  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week  ; nor  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than 
will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  which 
such  person  or  such  female  shall  so  work  during  such  week ; and  every  person. 
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firm,  corporation  or  company  employing  any  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
or  any  female  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  any  establishment  as  aforesaid, 
shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  help 
is  employed  a printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day 
required  of  such  person  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and  the  number  of  hours  of 
labor  exacted  or  permitted  to  be  performed  by  such  persons  shall  not  exceed 
the  number  of  hours  of  labor  so  posted  as  being  required.  The  time  of  begin- 
ning and  ending  the  day’s  labor  shall  be  the  time  stated  in  such  notice : Pro- 
vided, That  such  female  under  eighteen  and  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
may  begin  after  the  time  set  for  beginning  and  stop  before  the  time  set  in  such 
notice  for  the  stopping  of  the  day’s  labor,  but  they  shall  not  be  permitted  or 
required  to  perform  any  labor  before  the  time  stated  on  the  notices  as  the  time 
for  beginning  the  day’s  labor,  nor  after  the  time  stated  upon  the  notices  as  the 
liour  of  ending  the  day’s  labor. 

Sec.  7087b.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  mine,  quarry,  laundry,  renovating 
works,  bakery  or  printing  office  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  employing  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  keep  a regis- 
ter, in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence 
of  every  person  employed  by  him  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years ; and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  agent,  foreman  or  other  person  connected  with  a 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  mine,  quarry,  laundry,  renovating 
works,  bakery  or  printing  office  to  hire  or  employ  any  young  person  to  work 
therein  without  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  in  the  office  an  affidavit 
made  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said 
young  person ; if  such  young  person  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such 
affidavit  shall  be  made  by  the  young  person,  which  affidavit  shall  be  kept  on  file 
by  the  employer,  and  said  register  and  affidavit  shall  be  produced  for  inspection 
on  demand  made  by  the  inspector,  appointed  under  this  act.  There  shall  be 
posted  conspicuously  in  every  room  where  young  persons  are  employed,  a list  of 
their  names,  with  their  ages,  respectively.  No  young  person  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  who  is  not  blind,  shall  be  employed  in  any  establishment  afore- 
said, who  can  not  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language, 
except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  such 
minor  lives.  The  chief  inspector  of  the  department  of  inspection  shall  have  the 
power  to  demand  a certificate  of  physical  fitness  from  some  regular  physician  in 
the  case  of  young  persons  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor 
at  which  they  may  be  employed,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  any  minor  that  can  not  obtain  such  certificate. 

Employment  of  a boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  negligence  per  se  ; but  it  must  be 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  injuries  of  a plaintiff  to  make  an  employer  liable  therefor. 
73  N.  E.  Rep.,  117, 

The  fact  that  a parent  or  guardian  knows  of  the  employment  of  a child  within  the  age 
limits  requiring  an  affidavit  of  such  parent  or  guardian,  and  that  they  do  not  inform  the 
employer  of  the  age,  does  not  excuse  the  latter  from  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  certificate. 
71  N.  E.  Rep.,  922. 

Sec.  7087d.  No  person,  company,  corporation  or  association  shall  employ  or 
permit  any  young  person  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  of  or  to  operate 
any  elevator. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Chapter  50. — Employment  in  mines. 

Section  24.  No  male  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  female  of  any 
age  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  mine  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ment therein,  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  boys  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
an  affidavit  as  to  the  age  of  said  boy  or  boys  when  there  is  any  doubt  in  regard 
to  their  age,  and  in  all  cases  of  minors  applying  for  work  the  operator  of  any 
mine  shall  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  violated. 

Chapter  169. — Hours  of  laJ)or — Penalty. 

Section  629.  Any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation  or  association  engaged 
in  manufacturing  in  this  State,  and  permitted  by  law  to  employ  child  labor ; or 
any  foreman,  clerk,  officer,  or  agent  of  any  such  person,  firm,  corporation  or 
association,  who  shall  employ  or  keep  at  work  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
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IOWA. 

CODE  OF  1897,  WITH  REVISIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  CONTAINED  IN 

SUPPLEMENT  OF  1902. 


I Employment  in  mines. 

Section  2489.  The  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  any  mine  * * * shall  not 

allow  a boy  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  work  in  the  mines,  and,  when  in  doubt 
regarding  the  age  of  one  seeking  employment,  shall,  before  engaging  him,  obtain 
the  affidavit  of  the  applicant’s  parent  or  guardian  in  regard  thereto.  ,*  * * 

Earnings  of  minors.  " 

[ Section  3191.  Where  a contract  for  the  personal  services  of  a minor  has  been 
\ made  with  him  alone,  and  the  services  are  afterwards  performed,  payment  there- 
r for  made  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  is  a full  satis- 
faction therefor,  and  the  parent  or  guardian  can  not  recover  a second  time. 


Cleaning  machinery  in  motion — Operating  dangerous  machinery. 


Section  4999b.  * * * person  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no 

female  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  or  directed  to  clean 
; machinery  while  in  motion.  Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
I permitted  to  operate  or  assist  in  operating  dangerous  machinery  of  any  kind. 


KANSAS. 


GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  1901. 


Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  2034.  * * * any  person  having  in  his  custody  or  control  a child 

: under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  way  dispose  of  it  with  a view 
to  its  being  employed  as  an  acrobat,  or  a gymnast,  or  a contortionist,  or  a circus 
I rider,  or  a ropewalker,  or  in  any  exhibition  of  like  dangerous  character,  or  as 
: a beggar,  or  mendicant,  or  pauper,  or  street  singer,  or  street  musician ; or  any 
i person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit,  or  have  in  custody  any 
I child  of  the  age  last  named  for  any  of  the  purposes  last  enumerated,  shall  be 
: deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  when  convicted  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  punishment  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
I imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding  ofie  year,  or  both. 

* Employment  in  mines. 

Section  4140.  No  person  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  work 
in  any  coal  mine,  nor  any  minor  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years 
I unless  he  can  read  and  write  and  furnish  a certificate  from  a school  teacher, 
! which  shall  be  kept  on  file,  showing  that  he  has  attended  school  at  least  three 
■ months  during  the  year ; and  in  all  cases  of  minors  applying  for  work,  the  agent 
of  such  coal  mine  shall  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  violated ; 
t and  upon  conviction  of  a willful  violation  of  this  section  of  this  act,  the  agent 
of  such  coal  mine  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  for  each 
and  every  offense. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Chapter  278. — Employment  of  children — Age  limit  in  factories,  mines,  etc. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any 
time  in  any  factory  or  packing  houses  or  in  or  about  any  mine.  No  person 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any  occupation  nor  at  any 
place  dangerous  or  injurious  to  life,  limb,  health,  or  morals. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons,  firms  or  corporations  employing  children  shall  be  required 
first  to  obtain  a certificate  of  the  age  of  such  children,  where  possible,  from  the 
school  board,  principal  of  school  or  teacher  of  the  school  in  district  or  city 
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wherein  such  children  reside.  Said  certificate  shall  be  issued  without  charge; 
shall  be  substantially  in  the  following  form : 

State  of  Kansas,  County  of , City  ok  District. 

This  certifies  that , according  to  the  records  of  this  school  and 

from  all  the  knowledge  that  I can  obtain,  was  born  at , in  County, 

and city,  of  the  State  of , and  is  now  under years  of  age. 

(Signed.) . 

To  which  shall  be  added  the  name  of  the  school  district  or  city  and  the  official 
position  of  the  member  of  the  board,  principal  or  teacher  signing  the  same. 
When  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  certificate  herein  above  provided  for  as  to 
the  age  of  the  child,  the  firm,  person  or  corporarion  [corporation]  employing 
such  child  shall  secure  a statement  of  the  age  of  such  child  from  the  parent  or 
legal  guardian  of  such  child,  which  statement  shall  be  verified  under  oath  before 
some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths.  Such  certificate  shall  be  sufficient 
protection  to  the  employer  of  any  child  as  to  the  age  of  such  child,  except  when 
such  employer  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  falsity  of  such  certificate ; and  all 
such  certificates  shall  be  kept  constantly  on  file  in  a convenient  place,  and  shall 
at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  proper  authorities,  as  provided  in 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  factory  inspector.  State  inspector  of 
mines  and  their  deputies  to  inspect  the  certificates  herein  above  provided  for,  to 
examine  children  employed  in  factories,  mines  and  packing  houses  as  to  their 
age,  and  to  file  complaints  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  attorney  of  the 
proper  county  to  appear  and  prosecute  all  complaints  so  filed. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  any  person  or  child  in  viola- 
tion of  any  provisions  of  this  act,  or  permitting  or  conniving  at  such  violation, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  a sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more 
than  ninety  days. 

KENTUCKY. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Employment  to  he  regulated. 

Section  243.  The  general  assembly  shall,  by  law,  fix  the  minimum  ages  at 
which  children  may  be  employed  in  places  dangerous  to  life  or  health,  or  injuri- 
ous to  morals ; and  shall  provide  adequate  penalties  for  violations  of  such  law. 

STATUTES  OF  1903.  * 

Certain  employments  foi'Mdden — Age  limit  in  factories,  etc. 

Section  326.  A person  who,  for  gain  or  reward,  employs  or  causes  to  be  em- 
ployed, or  who  exhibits,  uses,  or  who  has  in  his  custody  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  or  employing  any  child  actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  or  any  person  who,  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  such  child, 
as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer,  or  otherwise,  sells,  lets  out,  gives  away, 
or  in  any  way  procures  or  consents  for  gain  or  reward  to  the  employment  or 
exhibition  of  such  child,  either,  first,  in  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  in  any 
mendicant  occupation  ; second,  or.  (being  a female)  in  peddling  or  in  any  wan- 
dering occupation ; third,  or  male  or  female  in  any  indecent  or  immoral  occu- 
pation or  practice,  or  in  the  exhibition  of  any  such  child  when  insane  or  idiotic ; 
or,  fourth,  in  any  practice  or  exhibition  of  unusual  danger  to  the  life,  limb, 
health,  or  morals  of  the  child,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall,  for  the 
first  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars,  or  confined  in  the  county 
jail  or  workhouse,  in  counties  having  a workhouse,  not  more  than  ninety  days, 
or  both  so  fined  and  confined  within  the  discretion  of  the  court ; and,  upon  con- 
viction for  a second,  or  any  subsequent  offense,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  for  a term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both  so  fined  and  confined  within  the  discretion  of  the 
jury. 
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Sec.  331a.  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a proprietor,  foreman,  owner  or  other 
person  to  employ  any  child  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  workshop, 
factory,  or  mine,  in  this  State ; unless  said  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  shall 
know  the  age  of  the  child,  it  shall  be  his  or  their  duty  to  require  the  parent 
or  guardian  to  furnish  a sworn  statement  of  its  age,  and  any  swearing  falsely 
to  such  by  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  perjury  and  punishable  as  such. 

Provided,  That  if  the  parent  or  guardian  and  the  county  judge  of  any  county 
may  consent  in  writing  for  such  employment,  then  in  that  event  such  employ- 
ment may  he  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  attorney  of  said 
county,  in  the  event  of  any  complaint,  and  if  he  thinks,  after  investigation  of 
such  complaint,  that  it  is  against  the  best  interests  or  moral  welfare  of  such 
: infant  child  he  may  so  notify  said  employer,  and  then  this  act  applies  as  if  no 
consent  was  given. 

2.  Any  proprietor,  foreman,  or  owner  employing  a child  less  than  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  where  such  pro- 
prietor, foreman  or  owner  has  been  furnished  with  a sworn  statement  of  guard- 
ian or  parent  that  the  child  is  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  flned  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

LOUISIANA. 

REVISED  LAWS,  1S97. 

Act  No.  43,  Acts  of  1886. — Age  limit — School  attendance — Hours  of  labor — Time 

for  dinner. 

(Page  515.) 

Section  1.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  no  girl  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  warehouse  or  workshop  where 
the  manufacture  of  any  goods  whatever  is  carried  on,  or  where  any  goods  are 
prepared  for  manufacturing. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any 
person  to  labor  in  any  factory,  warehouse,  workshop,  clothing,  dressmaking  or 
millinery  establishment,  or  where  any  goods  are  manufactured  or  prepared  for 
manufacturing,  or  attend  itinerant  musicians  through  the  streets  of  any  town  or 
city  within  this  State,  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  some  public  or  pri- 
vate day  school,  where  instruction  was  given  by  a teacher  qualified  to  instruct 
in  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  primary  schools,  at  least  four  months 
of  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  month  in  which  such  child  shall  be  so 
employed : Provided,  That  a certificate  of  such  attendance  from  the  director  of 
the  school  district  or  principal  of  public  or  private  school  in  which  such  child 
shall  have  so  attended  school,  shall  be  evidence  of  a compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  acted  upon  by  the  employer  in  good  faith.  If  any  such 
director  or  principal  shall  knowingly  make  a false  certificate,  he  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a violation  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  punishment  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  3.  Certificates  given  under  the  preceding  section  shall  be  deposited  by  the 
employer  at  the  time  of  employing  such  child,  and  shall  be  kept  by  him  on  file  in 
his  office,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  persons  author- 
ized to  make  inspections  under  this  act. 

Sec.  4 (as  amended  by  act  No.  49,  Acts  of  1902).  No  child,  or  young  person 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  * * * shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 

warehouse,  workshop,  telephone  or  telegraph  office,  clothing,  dressmaking  or 
millinery  establishment,  or  in  any  place  where  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of 
goods  is  carried  on,  or  where  any  goods  are  prepared  for  manufacture,  for  a 
longer  period  than  an  average  of  ten  hours  in  any  day,  or  sixty  hours  in  any 
week,  and  at  least  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  in  the  labor  period  of  each  day 
for  dinner. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  offense  for  each  violation  thereof,  and,  upon  conviction 
for  the  same,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  parish  jail  (parish  prison  in  New 
Orleans)  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  7.  In  all  cities  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  or  the  chief 
officer  of  police,  by  suitable  inspections,  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  this  act 
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are  observed,  and  also  to  prosecute  all  persons  who  shall  violate  the  same.  Such 
superintendent  or  chief  officer  of  police  shall  detail  such  portion  of  the  force 
under  him  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  inspection,  from  time  to  time,  of 
all  the  aforesaid  places  where  such  children  or  young  persons  may  be  employed. 
In  towns,  the  mayor  thereof  shall  perform  the  duties  above  imposed  on  the 
superintendent  or  chief  officer  of  police  in  cities. 

Sec.  9.  The  word  “ person,”  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
corporations,  as  well  as  individuals. 

Sec.  10.  * * * Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 

domestic  or  agricultural  laborers  or  industries. 


Act  No.  60,  Acts  of  1892. — Operating  or  cleaning  machinery. 


(Page  516.) 


Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate or  clean  any  part  of  the  machinery  in  a factory  while  such  part  is  in  motion 
by  the  aid  of  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power,  or  to  clean  any  part  of 
such  machinery  that  is  in  dangerous  proximity  to  such  moving  part. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever,  either  for  himself,  or  superintendent,  foreman,  overseer  or 
other  agent  of  another,  violates  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be 
punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or 
shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  both 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  for  each  offense. 

Act  No.  59,  Acts  of  1892. — Certain  employments  forbidden. 


(Page  516.) 


Section  1.  Any  person  who  employs  or  exhibits  or  gives  away  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  or  exhibiting  a child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  the  purpose  of 
walking  on  a wire  or  rope,  or  riding  or  performing  as  a gymnast,  contortionist  or 
acrobat  in  any  circus  or  theatrical  exhibition  or  in  any.  public  place  whatsoever 
or  who  causes,  procures  or  encourages  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  shall  be 
punished  by  a fine,  by  any  committing  magistrate,  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars, 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  or  shall  be  subject  to  a term  of  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  thirty  days  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  a theatrical  exhibition  or  public  show 
in  which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed  or  [as]  contortionists, 
acrobats,  or  in  any  feats  of  gymnast  or  equestrianism  or  where  in  the  opinion  of 
the  mayor  of  a city  or  town  authorized  to  grant  licenses,  such  children  are  em- 
])loyed  in  such  a manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  or  impair  their  physical 
liealth. 

ACTS  OF  1904. 


Act  No.  178. — Employment,  while  parents  live  in  idleness. 


Section  1.  The  several  municipal  corporations  throughout  the  State  shall 
adopt  ordinances  declaring  vagrants,  and  punishing  as  such,  * ^ ^ (all  per- 

sons able  to  work  who  do  not  work)  but  who  live  upon  the  wages  or  personal 
earnings  of  their  wives  or  of  their  minor  children ; * * * 


MAINE. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1903. 

Chapter  40. — Hours  of  labor — Age  limit — School  attendance. 

Section  48.  No  female  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  no  male  minor 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  woman  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  in  the  State,  more  than  ten  hours 
in  any  one  day,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  repairs  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  machinery,  or  when  a different  appor- 
tionment of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a 
shorter  day’s  work  for  one  day  of  the  week ; and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of 
labor  exceed  sixty  in  a week  ; and  no  male  person  sixteen  years  and  over  shall 
be  so  employed  as  above,  more  than  ten  hours  a day  during  minority,  unless 
he  voluntarily  contracts  to  do  so  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  or  one  of  them, 
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if  any,  or  guardian,  and  in  such  case  he  shall  receive  extra  compensation  for 
his  services : Provided,  lioicever.  That  any  female  of  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
over,  may  lawfully  contract  for  such  labor  for  any  number  of  hours  in  excess 
of  ten  hours  a day,  not  exceeding  six  hours  in  any  one  week  or  sixty  hours 
in  any  one  year,  receiving  additional  compensation  therefor ; but  during  her 
minority,  the  consent  of  her  parents,  or  one  of  them,  or  guardian,  shall  be  first 
obtained. 

Sec.  49.  Every  employer  shall  post  in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room 
where  such  persons  are  employed,  a notice  printed  in  plain,  large  type,  stating 
the  number  of  hours’  work  required  of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  exact 
time  for  commencing  work  in  the  morning,  stopping  at  noon  for  dinner,  com- 
mencing after  dinner,  and  stopping  at  night ; the  form  of  such  printed  notice 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  inspector  of  factories,  workshops,  mines  and  quarries, 
and  shall  be  approved  by  the  attorney-general.  And  the  employment  of  any 
such  person  for  a longer  time  in  any  day  than  that  so  stated,  shall  be  deemed 
a violation  of  the  preceding  section,  unless  it  appears  that  such  employment  is 
to  make  up  for  time  lost  on  some  previous  day  of  the  same  week,  in  consequence 
of  the  stopping  of  machinery  upon  which  such  person  was  employed  or  depend- 
ent for  employment. 

Sec.  50.  Whoever,  either  for  himself,  or  as  superintendent,  overseer  or  agent 
of  another,  employs  or  has  in  his  employment  any  person  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  section  forty-eight,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  any 
minor  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five,  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense.  A certificate  of  the  age  of  a 
minor  made  by  him  and  by  his  parent  or  guardian  at  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment, shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  his  age  in  behalf  of  the  hirer,  upon  any 
prosecution  for  a violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  forty-eight.  Whoever 
falsely  makes  and  utters  such  a certificate  with  an  intention  to  evade  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors,  shall  be  subject 
to  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  52.  No  child  under  twelve  years  of  age,  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  establishment  in  the  State.  Whoever,  either  for  him- 
self, or  as  superintendent,  overseer  or  agent  of  another,  employs  or  has  in  his 
employment  any  child  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  every 
parent  or  guardian  who  permits  any  child  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  punished 
by  a fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five,  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Sec.  53.  No  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  establishment  in  the  State,  except  during  vacations  of 
the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  unless  absence  from 
such  school  is  excused  by  the  superintending  school  committee  or  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  or  teacher  acting  by  direction  of  either,  * * * 

Sec.  54.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  procures  a child  to  be  employed  con- 
trary to  the  preceding  section,  and  any  cori>oration,  owner,  superintendent  or 
agent  of  the  owner,  of  such  establishment  violating  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion, shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the 
county,  and  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted. Money  so  recovered  to  the  use  of  the  city  or  town,  shall  be  added  to  its 
school  money.  School  committees  and  superintendents  of  public  schools,  shall 
inquire  into  violations  of  said  section  and  report  the  same  to  the  county  attor- 
ney, who  shall  prosecute  therefor. 

Sec.  55.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such  manufacturing 
or  mechanical  establishment  shall  require  and  keep  on  file,  a certificate  of  the 
age  and  place  of  birth  of  every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  employed 
therein,  so  long  as  such  child  is  so  employed.  Said  certificate  shall  be  signed 
by  a member  of  the  school  committee  of  the  place  where  such  attendance  has 
been  had,  or  by  some  one  authorized  by  such  committee,  * * * The  in- 

spector of  factories,  workshops,  mines  and  quarries,  or  either  of  his  assist- 
ants, may  demand  the  names  of  the  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  em- 
ployed in  such  establishment,  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  and 
may  require  that  the  certificates  of  age  prescribed  in  this  section,  shall  be  pro- 
duced for  his  inspection,  and  a failure  to  produce  the  same,  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  employment  of  such  child  is  illegal. 

Sec.  56.  Nothing  in  the  eight  preceding  sections  shall  apply  to  any  manufac- 
turing establishment  or  business,  the  materials  and  products  of  which  are 
perishable  and  require  immediate  labor  thereon,  to  prevent  decay  thereof  or 
damage  thereto. 
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ACTS  OF  1905. 

Chapter  123. — Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  9.  No  person  shall  employ  or  cause  to  be  employed,  exhibit,  use  or 
have  in  custody,  or  train  for  use,  employment  or  exhibition,  any  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  parent,  guardian  or  other  person,  having  care, 
custody  and  control  of  such  child,  shall  procure  or  permit  the  training,  use, 
employment  or  exhibition  of  any  such  child,  in  begging  or  soliciting  or  receiv- 
ing alms  in  any  manner  or  under  any  pretence,  or  in  any  illegal,  indecent  or 
immoral  exhibition  or  practice,  or  in  any  exhibition  of  any  such  child  when 
insane  or  idiotic,  or  when  possessing  any  deformity  and  unnatural  physical 
formation,  or  in  any  practice,  exhibition  or  place  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the 
life,  limb,  health  or  morals  of  such  child.  Whoever  offends  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

\ 

MARYLAND. 

CODE  OF  PUBLIC  GENERAL  LAWS,  1903. 

Article  27. — Hours  of  labor — Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  217.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  labor- 
ing more  than  ten  hours  a day  in  any  manufacturing  business  or  factory  estab- 
lished in  any  part  of  the  State,  or  in  any  mercantile  business  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

Sec.  218.  Any  person  who  shall  so  employ  a child  or  suffer  or  permit  such 
employment  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

Sec.  219.  The  word  “ suffer  or  permit,”  includes  every  act  or  omission 
whereby  it  becomes  possible  for  the  child  to  engage  in  such  labor. 

Sec.  309.  Any  person  having  in  his  custody  or  control  a child  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  who  shall  in  any  way  dispose  of  it  with  a view  to  its  being 
employed  as  an  acrobat,  or  a gymnast,  or  a contortionist,  or  a circus  rider,  or 
a ropewalker,  or  in  any  exhibition  of  like  dangerous  character,  or  as  a beggar 
or  mendicant,  or  street  singer,  or  street  musician,  and  any  person  who  shall 
take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit  or  have  in  custody  any  child  under  the 
age  last  named  for  any  of  the  purposes  herein  enumerated  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  when  convicted  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment by  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  ninety  days  in  jail,  or  both. 

Sec.  311.  No  person  shall  employ  a minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  hand- 
ling intoxicating  liquors,  or  in  handling  packages  containing  intoxicating  liquors, 
in  any  brewery  or  bottling  establishment  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  pre- 
pared for  sale  or  offered  for  sale. 

Sec.  312.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  section  311,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  be 
fined  a sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  in  jail  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  in  default 
of  payment  of  said  fine. 

Sec.  313.  No  person  engaged  in  performing  upon  any  musical  instrument  in, 
upon  or  near  to  any  street,  lane,  alley  or  highway,  or  engaged  in  selling,  vending 
or  disposing  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  in,  upon  or  near  to  any  street, 
lane,  alley  or  highway,  or  engaged  in  any  business,  occupation  or  calling  in, 
upon  or  near  to  any  street,  lane,  alley  or  highway,  and  not  having  a fixed 
store,  shop  or  place  of  business  at  which  so  engaged,  shall  have  in  his  posses- 
sion or  company  while  so  engaged,  any  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  eight  years ; 
and  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  398.  Any  person  having  in  his  care,  custody  or  control  any  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  whether  as  parent,  guardian,  relative,  employer  or 
otherwise,  who  shall  sell,  apprentice  or  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  such  child  to  any  person  under  any  name,  title  or  pretense  what- 
ever, and  any  person,  whether  as  parent,  guardian,  relative,  employer  or  other- 
wise, who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use  or  have  in  custody  any  such 
child  for  the  vocation,  use,  occupation,  calling,  service  or  purpose  of  singing, 
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)laying  on  musical  instruments,  rope  walking,  dancing,  peddling,  begging  or 
iny  mendicant  or  wandering  business  whatsoever  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
I misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  competent  tribunal  to 
vhich  such  person  may  be  committed  for  trial  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
lor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  a county  jail 
:or  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  a year,  or  suffer  both  such  fine  and 
mprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  said  tribunal ; one-half  of  all  fines  so 
.mposed  to  be  paid  to  the  informer. 

Article  56. — Employynent  in  harrooms. 

Section  97. — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  or  for  any  club  or  associa- 
tion, or  for  any  corporation  now  formed  or  hereafter  to  be  formed,  or  for  any 
officer,  agent  or  employee  of  any  such  club,  association  or  corporation,  to  hire 
Dr  employ  any  minor  to  sell  or  dispense  anywhere  in  the  State  any  beer  or 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  of  any  kind  at  retail,  where  such  beer  or 
liquors  are  to  be  drunk  upon  the  premises.  Any  person  violating  any  provision 
Df  this  section  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  a sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
iollars. 

Abticle  77. — Certificates  of  age — Illiterates. 

Section  160.  No  proprietor  or  owner  of  any  mill  or  factory  in  Allegany  County 
or  the  city  of  Baltimore,  other  than  establishments  for  manufacturing  canned 
goods,  or  manager,  agent,  foreman  or  other  person  in  charge  thereof,  shall  em- 
ploy or  retain  in  employment  in  any  such  mill  or  factory  any  person  or  persons 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  he  procures  at  the  time  of  such  employment 
or  retention  in  employment,  and  keeps  on  file  and  accessible  to  the  attendance 
officers  of  said  city  or  county  where  such  minor  is  employed,  a certificate  of  the 
principal  or  head  teacher  of  the  school  which  such  child  last  attended,  stating 
that  such  child  is  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  and  a like  certificate  of  the 
parent  or  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  such  child ; but  the  first 
named  certificate  need  not  be  procured  if  such  child  has  not  attended  school  in 
this  State.  He  shall  require  such  certificates,  shall  keep  them  in  his  place  of 
business  during  the  time  the  child  is  in  his  employment,  and  shall  show  the 
same  during  his  business  hours  to  any  attendance  officer  who  may  demand  to  see 
them,  or  either  of  them  ; and  for  each  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  Whoever  continues  to  employ  any  such  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  violation  of  this  section,  after  being  notified 'of 
such  violation  by  an  attendance  officer,  shall  for  every  day  thereafter  that  such 
unlawful  employment  continues  be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty 
dollars,  in  addition  to  other  penalties  prescribed  by  this  section  for  such  offenses. 
A failure  to  produce  on  demand  to  an  attendance  officer  any  certificate  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  child,  who  is  or  should  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  said  certificate,  is  thus  unlawfully  employed. 

Sec.  161.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having 
control  of  a child  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  and  of  every  principal  or  head 
teacher  of  said  school  where  such  child  last  attended,  to  furnish  every  employer 
of  such  child  the  certificates  required  by  the  preceding  section.  Such  certifi- 
cates, if  in  substantial  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  that  section,  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  required  to  be  certified  to  as  therein  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  162.  Any  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of  a child,  or 
principal  or  head  teacher  who  shall  make  any  willfully  false  statement  respect- 
ing any  of  the  facts  required  to  be  certified  to  as  provided  in  sections  160  and 
161  of  this  subtitle,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  to  [sic]  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days, 
or  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  163.  No  person  shall  employ  any  minor  over  twelve  and  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  no  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of  a child, 
shall  permit  to  be  employed  or  retained  in  employment  any  such  minor  under 
his  control,  if  the  said  minor  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sem 
tences  in  the  English  language  while  a public  evening  school  is  maintained  in 
the  city  or  election  district  or  precinct  in  which  such  minor  resides,  unless  such 
minor  is  a regular  attendant  at  an  evening  or  other  school ; Provided,  That  upon 
presentation  by  such  minor  of  a certificate  signed  by  a regular  practicing  physi- 
cian, and  satisfactory  to  such  officer  or  officers  as  the  scliool  commissioners  for 
such  county  or  city  may  designate,  showing  that  the  physical  condition  of  such 
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minor  would  render  such  attendance,  in  addition  to  daily  labor  prejudicial  tc 
health,  said  officer  or  officers  so  designated  may  issue  a permit  authorizing  thei 
employment  of  such  minor  for  such  period  and  upon  such  conditions  as  said! 
officer  or  officers  so  designated  as  aforesaid  may  determine.  Any  person  who 
employs  or  retains  in  employment  a minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  thisi 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  be  fined  for  each  offense] 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  which  fines  shall  be  paid  to  the  school  com-] 
missioners  for  use  in  supporting  evening  schools  in  such  city  or  county.  Any! 
parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of  a child,  who  permits  to  be 
employed  any  minor  under  his  control  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not  more  than 
twenty  dollars,  which  fines  shall  be  also  paid  to  the  school  commissioners  for 
use  in  supporting  evening  schools  in  such  city  and  county. 

Sec.  164.  In  said  city  or  county  where  attendance  officers  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioners  to  designate  an  attend- 
ance officer,  who  shall  once  or  more  frequently  in  every  year  examine  into  the 
situation  of  the  children  employed  in  such  mills  and  factories  in  said  city  or 
county,  and  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  are  duly 
observed  and  report  all  violation  thereof  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  said  city  or 
county. 

Sec.  165.  Attendance  officers  may  visit  all  establishments  where  minors  are 
employed  in  said  city  or  county  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors  are  employed 
therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle.  Attendance  officers  may  re- 
quire that  the  certificate,  provided  in  this  subtitle  of  minors  employed  in  such 
establishments  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection. 

Sec.  166.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  sections  152-165,  where  no 
special  provision  as  to  the  penalty  for  such  violation  is  made  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 
Sections  152-166  are  restricted  to  Baltimore  city  and  Allegany  County. 

Article  100. — Age  limit. 

Section  4.  No  proprietor  or  owner  of  any  mill  or  factory  in  this  State  (other 
than  establishments  for  manufacturing  canned  goods),  or  manager,  agent  or 
foreman,  or  other  person  in  charge  thereof  shall,  * * * employ  or  retain 

in  employment  in  any  such  mill  or  factory  any  person  or  persons  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  unless  said  child  is  the  only  support  of  a widowed  mother, 
invalid  father,  or  is  solely  dependent  upon  such  employment  for  self-support; 
and  if  any  such  proprietor  or  owner  of  any  such  mill  or  factory,  or  manager, 
agent,  foreman  or  other  person  in  charge  thereof  shall  willfully  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense  so  committed  and  pay  the  cost  of  prosecution,  one-half  to  go  to  the 
informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  school  fund  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the 
offense  shall  have  been  committed ; Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
apply  to  Frederick,  Washington,  Queen  Anne’s,  Carroll,  Wicomico,  Caroline, 
Kent,  Somerset,  Cecil,  Calvert,  St.  Mary’s,  Prince  George’s,  Howard,  Baltimore, 
Worcester,  Garrett,  Talbott,  Montgomery,  and  Harford  counties. 

CODE  OF  PUBLIC  LOCAL  LAWS,  1888. 

Article  1. — Employment  in  mines. 

Section  209n  (added  by  chapter  124,  Acts  of  1902)  Subsec.  H.  No  person 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  female  of  any  age,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
any  mine  to  work  therein ; nor  shall  any  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
unless  he  can  read  and  write,  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  mine.  And  the  mine 
boss  shall  see  that  this  requirement  is  fully  met. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

REVISED  LAWS  OF  1902. 

Chapter  44. — Employment  of  children  unlawfully  ahseht  from  school. 

Section  1 (as  amended  by  chapter  320,  Acts  of  1905).  Every  child  between 
seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  can  not  read  at*  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language,  shall  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he 
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resides  during  the  entire  time  the  public  day  schools  are  in  session,  subject  to 
such  exceptions  as  to  children,  places  of  attendance  and  schools  as  are  provided 
for  in  section  three  of  chapter  forty-two  and  sections  three,  five  and  six  of  this 
chapter  [relating  to  towns  having  no  high  school,  to  attendance  and  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  to  exclusion  on  account  of  contagious  diseases].  The  superintendent 
of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  the  school  committee,  or 
teachers  acting  under  authority  of  said  superintendent  or  committee,  may  excuse 
cases  of  necessary  absence.  The  attendance  of  a child  upon  a public  day  school 
shall  not  be  required  if  he  has  attended  for  a like  period  of  time  a private  day 
school  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or  town  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  following  section,  or  if  he  has  been  otherwise  instructed 
for  a like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to  be) 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  he  has  already  acquired  such  branches  of 
learning,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attend- 
ance inexpedient  or  impracticable.  * * * Whoever  induces  or  attempts  to 

induce  a child  to  absent  himself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors 
a child  who,  while  school  is  in  session,  is  absent  unlawfully  from  school  shall 
be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Chaptee  100. — Employment  in  l)arroo-ms,  etc. 

Section  60.  Whoever,  being  the  holder  of  a license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  employs  any  person  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  to  serve  such  liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundi*ed  dollars. 

Sec.  61.  Whoever  employs  a minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  in  handling 
intoxicating  liquors  or  packages  containing  such  liquors  in  a brewery  or  bottling 
establishment  in  which  such  liquors  are  prepared  for  sale  or  offered  for  sale 
shall,  for  each  offense,  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  prohibit  the  employment  of 
minors  in  drug  stores. 

Chapter  106. — Hours  of  laljor — Sight  work — Age  limit — Illiterates — Time  for 
meals — Certain  employments  forbidden — Deductions  from  wages. 

Section  23  (as  amended  by  chapter  397,  Acts  of  1904).  No  child  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  * * * shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  a mercantile 
establishment  more  than  fifty-eight  hours  in  a week.  Every  employer  shall  post 
in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room  in  which  such  persons  are  employed  a 
printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours’  work  which  are  required  of  them  on 
each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  such  work,  and  the 
hour  when  the  time  or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  other  meals  begin  and  end. 
The  printed  form  of  such  notice  shall  be  furnished  by  the  chief  of  the  district 
police  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  attorney-general.  The  employment  of  any 
such  person  for  a longer  time  in  any  day  than  that  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section.  An  employer,  superintendent,  over- 
seer or  other  agent  of  a mercantile  establishment  who  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  24  (as  amended  by  chapter  435,  Acts  of  1902).  No  child  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  * * * shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  a manufacturing  or 

mechanical  establishment  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  as  herein- 
after provided  in  this  section,  unless  a different  apportionment  of  the  hours  of 
labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a shorter  day’s  work  for  one  day 
of  the  week : and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  fifty-eight  in  a week. 
Every  employer  shall  post  in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room  in  which  such 
persons  are  employed  a printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours’  work  re- 
quired of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping 
work,  and  the  hours  when  the  time  allowed  for  meals  begins  and  ends  or,  in 
the  case  of  establishments  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  sections  thirty-six 
and  thirty-seven,  the  time,  if  any,  allowed  for  meals.  The  printed  forms  of 
such  notices  shall  be  provided  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  after  approval 
by  the  attorney-general.  The  employment  of  such  person  at  any  time  other 
than  as  stated  in  said  printed  notice  shall  be  deemed  a violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  unless  it  appears  that  such  employment  was  to  make  up 
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time  lost  on  a previous  day  of  the  same  week  in  consequence  of  the  stopping  of  f 
machinery  upon  which  he  was  employed  or  dependent  for  employment ; but  no  ^ 
stopping  of  machinery  for  less  than  thirty  consecutive  minutes  shall  justify  such  \ 
overtime  employment,  nor  shall  such  overtime  employment  be  authorized  until  a ■ 
written  report  of  the  day  and  hour  of  its  occurrence  and  its  duration  is  sent  to 
the  chief  of  the  district  police  or  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

Sec.  25.  A parent  or  guardian  who  permits  a minor  under  his  control  to  be 
employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  and  any  j 
person,  who,  either  for  himself  or  as  superintendent,  overseer  or  agent  for 
another,  employs  any  person  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  sections  or  1 
fails  to  post  the  notice  required  by  the  preceding  section  or  makes  a false  report 
of  the  stopping  of  machinery  under  the  provisions  of  said  section  shall  be  pun-  - 
ished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  A cer- 
tificate of  the  age  of  a minor,  made  and  sworn  to  by  him  and  by  his  parent  or 
guardian  at  the  time  of  his  employment  in  a mercantile  establishment,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  his  age  in  any  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  27.  No  person,  and  no  agent  or  officer  of  a person  or  corporation,  shall 
employ  a * * * minor  in  any  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  be- 

tween ten  o’clock  at  night  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Whoever  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  he  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  28  (as  amended  by  chapter  267,  Acts  of  1905).  1.  No  child  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  and  no  child  who  is  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  does  not  have  a certificate  as  required  by  the  following  four  sections 
certifying  to  the  child’s  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop 
or  mercantile  establishment.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall 
be  employed  at  work  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever 
payable,  during  the  houi*s  when  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
he  resides  are  in  session,  or  be  employed  at  work  before  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

2.  No  certificate  as  provided  for  by  sections  twenty-nine  to  thirty -two  inclusive 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws  shall  be  approved  by  any 
person  for  a minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  intends  to  be  employed  ■ 
in  a factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment,  unless  such  person  is  satis- 
fied that  such  minor  is  able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  ^ 
in  the  English  language. 

Sec.  29.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a factory, 
workshop  or  mercantile  establishment  unless  his  employer  procures  and  keeps 
on  file,  accessible  to  the  truant  officers  of  the  city  or  town,  and  to  the  district  ; 

police  and  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  an  age  and  schooling 
certificate  and  keeps  two  complete  lists  of  all  such  minors  employed  therein,  one  ] 
on  file,  and  one  conspicuously  posted  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  such  children  are  employed,  and  also  keeps  on  file  and  sends  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent,  to  the  school  com- 
mittee a complete  list  of  the  names  of  all  minors  employed  therein  who  can  not 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

Sec.  30.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  or  by  a person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  or,  if  there  is  ; 
no  superintendent  of  schools,  by  a person  authorized  by  the  school  committee ; j 

but  no  member  of  a school  committee  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid  : 

shall  approve  such  certificate  for  any  minor  then  in  or  about  to  enter  his  own  « 

employment  or  the  employment  of  a firm  or  corporation  of  which  he  is  a mem-  I 

her,  officer  or  employee.  The  person  who  approves  the  certificate  may  admin-  s 
ister  the  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged  therefor,  \ 

Sec.  31  (as  amended  by  chapter  213,  Acts  of  1905).  An  age  or  schooling  cer-  ^ 
tificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  by  a cer-  ; 
tificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of  such  minor,  or  by  the  register  of  birth  of  such  5 

minor  with  a city  or  town  clerk,  that  such  minor  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  j 

certificate,  except  that  other  evidence,  under  oath,  may  be  accepted  in  case  1 
the  superintendent  or  person  authorized  by  the  school  committee,  as  provided  ; 
ill  the  preceding  section,  decides  that  neither  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  ■ 
nor  the  register  of  birth  is  available  for  the  purpose.  ; 

Sec.  32.  The  age  and  schooling  certificate  of  a minor  under  sixteen  years  of  > 
age  shall  not  be  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  person  who  is  aii-  • 

thorized  to  approve  and  sign  it  an  employment  ticket  duly  filled  out  and  signed.  ] 

\ 
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A duplicate  of  each  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  filled  out  and  shall 
be  kept  on  file  by  the  school  committee.  Any  explanatory  matter  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  school  committee  or  superintendent  of  schools,  be  printed  with 
such  certificate.  The  employment  ticket  and  the  age  and  schooling  certificate 
shall  be  separately  printed,  and  shall  be  filled  out.  signed  and  held  or  surrem 
dered.  as  indicated  in  the  following  forms : 

EMPLOYMENT  TICKET.  BEYISED  LAWS.  C.  106,  SEC.  32. 

When  [name  of  minor],  height  [feet  and  inches],  complexion  [fair  or  dark], 
hair  [color],  presents  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  duly  signed,  I intend  to 
employ  [him  or  her]. 

(Signature  of  intending  employer  or  agent) 

(Town  or  city  and  date.) 

AGE  AND  SCHOOLING  CEBTIFICATE,  BEYISED  LAWS.  C.  106,  SEC.  32. 

This  certifies  that  I am  the  [father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian]  of  [name 
of  minor],  and  that  [he  or  she]  was  born  at  [name  of  city  or  town],  in  the 
county  of  [name  of  county,  if  known],  and  State  [or  country]  of  , on  the 

[day  and  year  of  birth],  and  is  now  [number  of  years  and  months]  old. 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian.) 
(City  or  town  and  date.) 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named  [name  of  person  sign- 
ing], and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  [him  or  her]  signed  is 
true  to  the  best  of  [his  or  her]  knowledge  and  belief.  I hereby  approve  the 
foregoing  certificate  of  [name  of  minor],  height  [feet  and  inches],  complexion 
[fair  or  dark],  hair  [color],  having  no  sufiicient  reason  to  doubt  that  [he  or 
she]  is  of  age  therein  certified.  I hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  [can  or  can 
not]  read  at  sight  and  [can  or  can  not]  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language. 

This  certificate  belongs  to  [name  of  minor  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn],  and 
is  to  be  surrendered  to  [him  or  her]  whenever  [he  or  she]  leaves  the  service 
of  the  corporation  or  employer  holding  the  same ; but  if  not  claimed  by  said 
minor  within  thirty  days  from  such  time,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  or.  if  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  to  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

(Signature  of  iiersou  authorized  to  approve  and  sign,  with  ofiicial  character 
or  authority.) 

(City  or  town  and  date.) 

In  the  case  of  a minor  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language,  the  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  after 
the  word  “ language  ” ; — 

I hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  is  regularly  attending  the  [name]  public 
evening  school.  This  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  only  so  long  as  the 
regular  attendance  of  said  minor  at  the  evening  school  is  endorsed  weekly  by 
a teacher  thereof. 

Whoever,  being  authorized  to  sign  the  foregoing  certificate,  knowingly  certi- 
fies to  any  materially  false  statement  therein  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sec,  33.  Whoever  employs  a minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  whoever 
having  under  his  control  a minor  under  such  age  permits  such  minor  to  be 
employed,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  tM^enty-eight  and  twenty- 
nine,  shall  for  such  offense  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars ; 
and  whoever  continues  to  employ  a minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
either  of  said  sections,  after  being  notified  by  a truant  officer  or  an  inspector 
of  factories  and  public  buildings  thereof,  shall  for  every  day  thereafter  that 
such  employment  c-ontinues  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  twenty  dollars.  A failure  to  produce  to  a truant  officer  or  inspector  of 
factories  and  public  buildings  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  or  list  required 
by  law  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of  any  person 
whose  age  and  schooling  certificate  is  not  produced  or  whose  name  is  not  so 
listed.  A corporation  or  employer  who  retains  an  age  and  schooling  certificate 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  certificate  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of 
ten  dollars. 
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Sec.  34.  Truant  officers  may  visit  the  factories,  workshops  and  mercantile 
establishments  in  their  several  cities  and  towns  and  ascertain  whether  any 
minors  are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  i 
shall  report  any  cases  of  such  illegal  employment  to  the  school  committee  and 
to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  or  to  the  inspector  of  factories  and  public 
buildings.  Inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  and  truant  officers  may  1 
require  that  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  and  lists  of  minors  who  are  em-  i 
ployed  in  such  factories,  workshops  or  mercantile  establishments  shall  be  pro- 
duced for  their  inspection.  Complaints  for  offenses  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  made  by  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

Sec,  35  (as  amended  by  chapter  183,  Acts  of  1902).  While  a public  evening 
school  is  maintained  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  any  minor  who  is  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  who  does  not  have  a certificate  signed  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  or  by  the  school  committee,  or  by  some  person  acting  under  au- 
thority thereof,  certifying  to  the  minor’s  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  write  legi- 
bly simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  resides,  no . person  shall  employ 
him  and  no  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  shall  permit  him  to  be  employed 
unless  he  is  a regular  attendant  at  such  evening  school  or  at  a day  school ; but, 
upon  presentation  by  such  minor  of  a certificate  signed  by  a registered  practis- 
ing physician  and  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there  is 
no  such  superintendent,  to  the  school  committee,  showing  that  his  physical  con- 
dition would  render  such  attendance  in  addition  to  daily  labor  prejudicial  to  his 
health,  said  superintendent  or  school  committee  shall  issue  a permit  authorizing 
the  employment  of  such  minor  for  such  period  as  said  superintendent  or  school  i 
committee  may  determine.  Said  superintendent  or  school  committee,  or  teachers 
acting  under  authority  thereof,  may  excuse  any  absence  from  such  evening  j 
school  which  arises  from  justifiable  cause.  Any  minor  not  holding  the  certificate  ' 
described  above  shall  furnish  to  his  employer  a record  of  his  school  attendance 
each  week  while  the  evening  school  is  in  session,  and  when  this  record  shows  j| 
unexcused  absences  from  the  sessions  his  attendance  shall  be  deemed  irregular 
according  to  this  act.  Whoever  employs  a minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense 
to  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town.  A parent,  guardian  or 
custodian  who  permits  a minor  under  his  control  to  be  employed  in  violation  1 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  to 
the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

Sec.  36.  * * * young  persons,  five  or  more  in  number,  who  are  employed 

in  the  same  factory  shall  be  allowed  their  meal  times  at  the  same  hour,  except 
that  any  such  persons  who  begin  work  in  such  factory  at  a later  hour  in  the 
morning  than  other  such  persons  employed  therein  may  be  allowed  their  meal 
times  at  a different  time ; but  no  such  persons  shall  be  employed  during  the 
regular  meal  hour  in  tending  the  machines  or  doing  the  work  of  any  other 
=1:  * * young  persons  in  addition  to  their  own. 

Sec.  37.  No  * * * young  person  shall  be  employed  for  more  than  six 

hours  at  one  time  in  a factory  or  workshop  in  which  five  or  more  such  persons 
are  employed  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a meal ; but  such 
person  may  be  so  employed  for  not  more  than  six  and  one-half  hours  at  one 
time  if  such  employment  ends  not  later  than  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
if  he  or  she  is  then  dismissed  from  the  factory  or  workshop  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  ; or  for  not  more  than  seven  and  one-half  hours  at  one  time  if  he 
or  she  is  allowed  sufficient  opportunity  for  eating  a lunch  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  employment  and  if  such  employment  ends  not  later  than  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  or  she  is  then  dismissed  from  the  factory  or 
workshop  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Sec.  38.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not  apply  to  iron- 
works, glassworks,  paper  mills,  letter  press  establishments,  print  works,  bleach- 
ing works  or  dyeing  works ; and  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  if  it  is  proved 
to  his  satisfaction  that  in  any  other  class  of  factories  or  workshops  it  is  neces- 
sary, by  reason  of  the  continuous  nature  of  the  processes  or  of  special  circum- 
stances affecting  such  class,  to  exempt  it  from  the  provisions  of  the  two  preced- 
ing sections  and  that  such  exemption  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  women  or  young  persons  affected  thereby,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  issue  a certificate  granting  such  exemption,  public  notice  whereof 
shall,  without  expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  be  given  in  the  manner  directed 
by  said  chief. 

Sec.  39.  If  a minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  * * * shall,  without 

the  orders,  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  employer  or  of  a superintendent,  over- 
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seer  or  other  agent  of  the  employer,  labor  in  a manufacturing  or  mechanical 
establishment,  factory  or  workshop  during  a part  of  any  time  allowed  for 
meals  in  such  establishment,  factory  or  workshop,  according  to  the  notice  re- 
quired by  section  twenty-four,  and  if  a copy  of  such  notice  was  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  room  where  such  labor  was  performed  with  a rule 
of  the  establishment,  factory  or  workshop  forbidding  such  minor  * * * to 

labor  during  such  time,  then  neither  the  employer  nor  a superintendent,  over- 
seer or  other  agent  of  the  employer  shall  be  held  responsible  for  such  labor. 

Sec.  40.  Whoever  either  for  himself  or  as  a superintendent,  overseer  or  agent 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  four  preceding  sections  shall  be  punished  by  a fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  42.  Whoever,  either  for  himself  or  as  superintendent,  overseer  or  agent 
permits  a child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinery 
in  a factory,  if  it  is  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical 
power,  or  if  it  is  in  dangerous  proximity  to  such  moving  part,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Sec.  43.  Whoever  employs  or  permits  a child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to 
have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  an  elevator,  or  employs  or 
permits  a child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  manage- 
ment or  operation  of  an  elevator  running  at  a speed  of  over  two  hundred  feet 
a minute  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  44.  The  State  board  of  health  shall,  upon  the  application  of  any  citizen 
of  the  Commonwealth,  determine,  after  such  investigation  as  it  considers  nec- 
essary, whether  or  not  the  manufacture  of  a particular  acid  is  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  the  health  of  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age ; and  its  decision 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  thereof.  Whoever  employs  a child  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  the  manufacture  of  an  acid  after  the  State  board  of  health  has 
determined  that  such  manufacture  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  his  health  shall 
be  punished  by  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  45.  No  person  shall  employ,  exhibit  or  sell,  apprentice  or  give  away,  a 
child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  employing  or  exhibiting  him 
in  dancing  on  the  stage,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a 
wire  or  rope,  or  riding  or  performing  as  a gymnast,  contortionist  or  acrobat  in 
a circus,  theatrical  exhibition  or  in  any  public  place,  or  cause,  procure  or  en- 
I courage  such  child  to  engage  therein ; but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
I not  prevent  the  education  of  children  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  or  danc- 
ing or  their  employment  as  musicians  in  a church,  chapel,  school  or  school 
exhibition,  or  prevent  their  taking  part  in  any  festival,  concert  or  musical 
exhibition  upon  the  special  written  permission  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
' a city  or  of  the  selectmen  of  a town.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  46.  A license  shall  not  be  granted  for  a theatrical  exhibition  or  public 
show  in  which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed  as  acrobats  or 
contortionists  or  in  any  feats  of  gymnastics  or  equestrianism,  or  in  which  such 
children  who  belong  to  the  public  schools  are  employed  or  allowed  to  take  part 
as  performers  on  the  stage  in  any  capacity,  or  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
authorized  to  grant  licenses,  such  children  are  employed  in  such  a manner  as 
to  corrupt  their  morals  or  impair  their  health ; but  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  prevent  the  granting  of  special  permission  authorized  by  the  preced- 
ing section. 

Sec.  51.  A factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  and  a workshop  in  which  five 
or  more  women  or  young  persons  [from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age]  are 
I employed  shall,  while  work  is  carried  on  therein,  be  so  ventilated  that  the  air 
I shall  not  become  so  impure  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  em- 
I ployed  therein  and  so  that  all  gases,  vapors,  dust  or  other  impurities  injurious 
to  health,  which  are  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process  or 
j handicraft  carried  on  therein  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  rendered  harmless. 

Sec.  52.  If,  in  a workshop  or  factory  which  is  within  the  provisions  of  the 
I preceding  section,  any  process  is  carried  on  by  which  dust  is  caused  which  may 
j be  inhaled  to  an  injurious  extent  by  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  it 
appears  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  that  such  inhalation 
I would  be  substantially  diminished  without  unreasonable  expense  by  the  use  of 
■ a fan  or  by  other  mechanical  means,  such  fan  or  other  mechanical  means,  if  he 
[ so  directs,  shall  be  provided,  maintained  and  used. 
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Sec.  53.  A criminal  prosecution  shall  not  be  instituted  for  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  unless  such  employer  neglects,  for  four 
weeks  after  the  receipt  of  a notice  in  writing,  to  make  such  changes  in  his 
factory  or  workshop  as  shall  be  ordered  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public 
buildings. 

Sec.  69.  Deductions  shall  not  be  made  from  the  wages  of  * * * minors 

who  are  paid  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  are  employed  in  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  establishments,  for  time  during  which  the  machinery  is  stopped,  if 
said  * * * minors  are  refused  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  mill  while  the 

damage  to  said  machinery  is  being  repaired ; and  if  such  employees  are  detained 
in  their  workrooms  during  the  time  of  the  breaking  down  of  machinery,  they 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  make  up  time  lost  by  such  breakdown  unless  they  are 
compensated  therefor  at  their  regular  rates  of  wages.  Whoever  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  twenty 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  70.  Whoever  violates  a provision  of  this  chapter  for  which  no  specific 
])enalty  is  provided  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Chapter  350. — Employment  on  elevators. 

Section  1.  All  elevators  for  the  carriage  of  freight  or  passengers,  running  at 
a speed  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  a minute,  shall  be  operated  by  competent 
persons  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  no  other  person  shall  operate 
or  have  the  care  or  charge  of  such  an  elevator. 

Sec.  2.  No  elevator  for  the  carriage  of  freight  or  passengers  shall  be  operated 
by  or  placed  in  charge  of  any  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  by 
operating  or  causing  an  elevator  to  be  operated  or  to  be  taken  care  or  charge  of 
in  any  manner  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a fine 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

MICHIGAN. 

COMPILED  LAWS  OF  1897. 

Hours  of  labor — Age  limit — Cleaning  machinery  in  motion. 

Section  5365.  No  male  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  or  female  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  labor  in  factories,  or  in  manufacturing 
establishments  or  mercantile  industries  in  this  State,  for  a longer  period  than 
fifty-four  hours  in  any  week. 

Sec.  5366.  No  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  person  employing  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to 
keep  a register  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  age  and  residence  of  every 
jierson  so  employed  by  him.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  factory,  manu- 
facturing or  mercantile  establishment  to  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  without  first  receiving  the  permission,  in  writing,  by  the 
parent  or  guardian,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  said  child.  If  said  child  have 
no  parent  or  guardian,  there  shall  be  a written  statement  under  oath  by  said 
child. 

Sec.  5367.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  such  children  in  any 
factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  shall  require  the  permit  or 
affidavit  mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act  [section  5366]  to  be  executed 
before  such  child  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
or  employment.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  less  than  ten  persons 
or  children  shall  be  deemed  a manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5369.  * * * no  minor  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed 

to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion.  * * * 

Sec.  5372.  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  act  [sections  5365  to  5372],  or  who  suffers  or  permits 
any  child  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars  or  sixty  days  imprisonment,  or  both  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 
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Section  5553.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  exhibit,  use,  or  employ,  or  who  shall  ap- 
prentice, give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person 
in  or  for  the  vocation,  service  or  occupation  of  rope  or  wire  walking,  gymnast, 
contortionist,  rider,  or  acrobat,  dancing  or  begging,  in  any  place  whatsoever,  or 
for  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever, 
or  for  any  exhibition  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of 
such  child,  or  who  shall  cause,  procure,  or  encourage  such  child  to  engage  there- 
in. and  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit,  or  have  in 
custody  any  such  child  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  section,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

Sec,  5557.  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any  way  furnish  to  any 
minor  child  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  paper  or  other  thing,  contain- 
ing obscene  language,  or  obscene  prints,  pictures,  figures  or  descriptions  tending 
to  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  youth,  or  any  newspapers,  pamphlets  or  other 
printed  paper  devoted  to  the  publication  of  criminal  news,  police  reports,  or 
criminal  deeds,  and  any  person  who  shall  in  any  manner  hire,  use,  or  employ 
such  child  to  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any  manner  distribute  such  books,  pamphlets, 
or  printed  papers,  and  any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any 
such  child,  who  shall  permit  him  or  her  to  engage  in  any  such  employment,  shall 
on  conviction  thereof  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Act  No.  113, — Hours  of  labor — Age  limit — Xight  work — Dangerous  employments 

forbidden. 

Section  1.  No  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  no  female  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment 
in  this  State  for  any  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  making  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  in  order  to  avoid  the  stoppage 
of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  establishments,  and  no  male  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  no  female  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  store  in  this  State  employing  more  than  ten  persons  for  a longer 
period  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week  : Provided,  That  no  more  than  ten  hours 
shall  be  exacted  from  such  male  minors  or  females  under  twenty-one  years  on 
any  day  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a shorter  work  day  on  "the  last 
day  of  the  week. 

Sec.  2 (as  amended  by  act  No.  171,  Acts  of  1905).  No  child  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  theater, 
concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or  in 
any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment bowling  alley,  passenger  or  freight  elevator,  factory  or  workshop, 
telegraph  or  messenger  service  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eveiw 
person  employing  children  to  keep  a register  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the 
name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  person  employed  by  him 
or  her  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  no  child  shall  be  employed  between 
the  hours  of  six  o'clock  p.  m.  and  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  or  work.shop  in  this  State  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mer- 
cantile institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
bowling  alley,  workshop,  telegraph  or  messenger  service  or  any  person  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  without  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  a sworn  state- 
ment made  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth 
of  said  child  and  that  the  child  can  read  and  write  the  English  language : Pro- 
vided, however.  That  if  said  child  has  been  born  in  a foreign  country,  not  hav- 
ing been  a resident  of  the  United  States  for  three  years  prior  to  the  application 
for  permit  to  be  employed  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  a per- 
mit shall  be  issued  to  said  child  upon  proof  that  said  child  can  read  and  write. 
If  said  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian  then  said  statement  shall  be  made  by 
the  child,  which  statement  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer,  and  be  returned 
to  the  child  upon  leaving  his  employ,  and  which  said  register  and  statement 
shall  be  produced  for  inspection  on  demand  of  any  factory  inspector  appointed 
under  this  act;  Provided,  That  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids  all  sworn  statements  shall  be  made  before  a deputy  factory  inspector. 
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Sec.  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  conducting  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this 
State,  at  employment  whereby  its  life  or  limb  is  endangered,  or  its  health  is 
likely  to  be  injured,  or  its  morals  may  be  depraved,  by  such  employment.  No 
female  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  no  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  | 
j^ears  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion. 

Sec.  4.  Factory  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  demand  a certificate  of  physical 
fitness  from  the  county  physician,  who  shall  make  such  examination  free  of 
charge,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  ! 
which  they  may  be  employed,  and  shall  have  power  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  any  person  that  can  not  obtain  such  a certificate : Provided,  This  section  shall 
not  apply  except  to  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Act  No.  106. — Tender  of  employment  away  from  home.  \ 

Section  1.  * * * it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  make  a tender  of 

inducement  to  go  away  from  the  home  locality  to  work,  to  any  child  under  six-  ' 
teen  years  of  age  unless  the  written  consent  of  the  parents  of  such  child  has  been 
first  obtained,  as  well  as  the  consent  of  the  truant  officer  or  county  agent  of  the 
board  of  corrections  and  charities  for  the  locality  where  said  child  belongs ; and  i 
in  case  such  consent  is  obtained  and  the  child  goes  abroad  under  the  influence 
of  the  inducements  so  offered,  such  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
safely  returned  to  its  home  at  any  time  when  its  parents  shall  request,  in  writ-  j 
ing,  such  return.  * * ^ i 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  ! 
be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  of 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

MINNESOTA. 

GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  1894. 

Hours  of  labor — Earnings  of  painors. 

Section  2240  (as  amended  by  chapter  49,  Acts  of  1895).  In  all  trades,  pro- 
fessions, callings  and  departments  of  labor  and  in  all  manufactories,  workshops, 
mills  and  other  places  wherein  persons  are  employed  to  perform  labor  for  hire 
or  reward,  in  this  State,  the  time  of  labor  for  the  persons  so  employed  and  per- 
forming labor,  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours  for  each  day,  and  any  owner,  stock- 
holder or  overseer,  employer,  clerk  or  foreman  who  shall  compel  any  person  or 
shall  permit  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  so  employed,  to  labor 
for  any  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  where  such  owner,  stockholder  or 
overseer,  clerk  or  foreman  has  control,  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  liable 
to  a prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  of  [or]  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  the  county  wherein  the  same 
occurs,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars : Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  agricultural  laborers  and  domestics  employed  by  the 
month  and  to  persons  engaged  In  the  care  of  live  stock  : And  provided  further. 
That  extra  labor  may  be  performed  for  extra  compensation,  except  in  the  case 
of  children  under  fourteen  years. 

Sec.  2247.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor 
person  as  may  be  in  service  to  notify  the  party  employing  such  minor  that 
such  parent  or  guardian  claims  the  wages  of  such  minor  and  in  default  of  such 
notification  payment  to  such  minor  of  wages  so  earned  shall  be  valid. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  5461.  The  earnings  of  any  minor  child  of  any  debtor  within  this 
State,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  not  be  liable  to  attachment,  garnishment, 
or  sale  on  any  final  process  of  a court,  in  any  action  against  such  debtor,  by 
reason  of  any  debt  or  liability  of  such  debtor  not  contracted  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  such  minor  child. 
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Certain  employments  forbidden — Hours  of  labor. 

Section  6539.  A person  who  employs,  or  causes  to  be  employed,  or  who  ex- 
hibits, uses,  or  has  in  his  custody  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  or  employing, 
any  child  apparently  or  actually  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  who,  having 
the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  such  child  as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  em- 
ployer, or  otherwise,  sells,  lets  out,  gives  away,  or  in  any  way  procures,  or  com 
sents  to  the  employment  or  exhibition  of  such  a child,  either, 

1.  As  a rope  or  wire  walker,  dancer,  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider,  or  acro- 
bat; or, 

2.  In  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  in  any  mendicant  occupation ; or, 

3.  In  any  indecent  or  immoral  exhibition  or  practice ; or, 

4.  In  any  practice  or  exhibition  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  life,  limb, 
health,  or  morals  of  the  child ; 

4c  4:  4:  * 4c  * 

Is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

Sec.  6541.  A person  who  compels  a child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  labor 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  day  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  or  manu- 
facturing business,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

ACTS  OF  1895. 

Chaptee  171. — Age  limit — Xight  icork — School  attendance — Employment  on 

elevators. 

Section  1 (as  amended  by  chapter  360,  Acts  of  1897).  No  child  under  fourteen 
(14)  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  or 
about  any  mine.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  mercantile  establish- 
ment nor  in  the  service  of  any  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  com- 
pany except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  town  where  such 
child  is  employed.  No  child  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
at  any  occupation  dangerous  or  injurious  to  life,  limb,  health  or  morak  ; nor 
at  any  labor  of  any  kind  outside  of  the  family  of  such  child's  residence  before 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  nor  more 
than  ten  (10)  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week,  except  in  accordance  with  the  following  express  permission  or  condition, 
to  wit : Children  not  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  on  Saturdays  and  for  ten  days  each  year  before  Christ- 
mas until  ten  (10)  o’clock  in  the  evening:  Provided,  however,  That  this  per- 
mission shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  such  children  to  toil  more  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  over  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  below  which  all  children  are  by  law  required 
to  attend  school  [16  years]  shall  in  the  year  next  succeeding  any  birthday  of  said 
child  be  employed  at  any  occupation  during  the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools 
in  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session,  unless  or  until  in  said  year 
he  has  attended  some  school  for  at  least  a period  of  time  equal  to  that  required 
by  law  for  attendance  of  school. 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  inspector  or  any  assistant  fac- 
tory inspector  shall  have  jiower  to  demand  a certificate  of  physical  fitness  from 
some  regularly  licensed  physician  in  the  case  of  children  who  may  seem  phys- 
ically unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  they  may  be  employed,  and  no  minor 
shall  be  employed  who  can  not  obtain  such  a certificate. 

Sec.  4.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  shall,  except  in  vacations  of  the  public  schools 
be  employed  at  any  indoor  occupation : Provided,  Such  child  is  not  a regular 
attendant  at  a day  or  evening  school. 

Sec.  5 (as  amended  by  chapter  360,  Acts  of  1897).  Whenever  it  appears  upon 
due  examination  that  the  labor  of  any  minor  who  would  be  debarred  from  em- 
ployment under  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and  four  of  this  act  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  family  to  which  said  minor  belongs,  or  for  his  own  sup- 
port, the  school  board  or  board  of  school  trustees  of  the  city,  village  or  town 
in  which  said  child  resides  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  issue  a per- 
mit or  excuse  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  within  such  time  or 
times  as  they  may  fix. 

Sec.  6.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  child  under 
sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation 
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of  any  elevator,  or  permit  any  person  under  eighteen  (18)  years  of  age  to  have 
the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  any  elevator  running  at  a speed 
of  over  two  (200)  hundred  feet  a minute. 

Sec.  7.  No  child  actually  or  apparently  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  in  the 
service  of  any  public  telegraph,  telephone  or  district  messenger  company  or 
other  corporation,  unless  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  said  child 
procures  and  keeps  on  file  the  certificate  required  in  the  case  of  such  child  by 
the  following  section,  and  also  keep  on  file  a full  and  complete  list  of  such  chil- 
dren employed  therein. 

Sec.  8.  The  employment  certificates  of  children  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of 
age  called  for  by  this  act  shall,  in  cities  and  towns  having  a superintendent  of 
schools,  be  signed  by  said  superintendent  or  some  person  authorized  by  him  in 
writing  so  to  sign  the  same ; in  other  cities  and  towns  it  shall  be  signed  by  some 
member  of  the  school  board  authorized  by  vote  of  said  board  to  sign  such  cer- 
tificates. Said  certificate  shall  contain  a statement  of  the  name,  birthplace,  date 
of  birth,  age  of  child  at  date  of  statement.  This  statement  shall  be  signed  and 
acknowledged  under  oath  or  afiirmation  before  the  person  authorized  to  issue 
the  certificate.  The  certificate  shall  also  contain  a statement  or  certificate  by 
the  officer  issuing  the  same  that  the  child  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  sim- 
ple sentences  in  the  English  language,  or  that  said  child  if  unable  so  to  read  and 
write  is  regularly  attending  a day  or  evening  school  or  has  been  excused  by  the 
school  board  from  said  attendance  as  provided  by  section  five  (5),  and  that  if 
under  the  age  required  by  law  for  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  school  [16 
years],  said  child  has  in  the  year  next  preceding  the  issuing  of  said  certificate 
attended  school  as  required  by  law.  If  attendance  has  been  at  a private  school 
there  must  also  be  added  the  signature  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  same  fol- 
lowed by  words  certifying  to  school  attendance.  The  person  signing  the  certifi- 
cate shall  have  authority  to  administer  the  oath  provided  therein  but  no  fee  shall 
be  charged  therefor.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  blank  certificates  such  as  are  called  for  by  this  section  and 
furnish  the  same  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  school  boards  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  9.  The  statement  in  the  certificate  giving  the  birthplace  and  age  of  the 
child  shall  be  signed  by  the  father,  if  living,  and  resident  of  the  same  city  or 
town ; if  not,  by  his  mother ; or  if  his  mother  is  not  living,  or  if  living  is  not 
a resident  of  the  same  city  or  town,  by  his  guardian ; if  a child  has  no  father 
or  mother  or  guardian  living  in  the  same  city  or  town  his  own  signature  to  the 
certificate  may  be  accepted  by  the  person  authorized  to  approve  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  Every  factory,  workshop,  mine,  mercantile  establishment  or  other 
place  in  which  or  in  connection  with  which  children  are  engaged  at  labor  of 
any  kind,  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the  members  or  agents 
of  the  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees  of  the  city,  town  or  district  in 
which  said  factory,  workshop,  mine,  establishment  or  place  is  situated. 

Sec.  12.  Every  parent  or  guardian  of  a child  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age 
who  permits  the  employment  of  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  who  in  making  the  statement  called  for  by  section  eight  (8)  of  this  act 
certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  therein,  and  every  owner,  super- 
intendent, agent  or  overseer  of  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, telegraph,  or  telephone  company,  district  messenger  company  or  other 
corporation  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein  or  thereby  any 
child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  person  who  employs  a child 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  violates  the  provisions  of  section  ten 
(10)  of  this  act  &hall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
before  any  competent  court  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  nor  more 
than  (50)  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense.  A failure  to  produce  to  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  or  to  a member  or  authorized  agent  of  the 
board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees  of  the  city  or  school  district  in  which 
the  said  child  is  employed,  on  demand,  the  certificate  and  register  required  by 
this  act,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of  the  child 
whose  certificate  is  not  produced. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  an  employer  to  obtain  the  employment  certificate  prescribed  in 
section  seven  is  a violation  of  the  statute,  and  entitles  a plaintiff  to  a remedy  for  the 
negligent  acts  of  the  employer.  Violation  of  the  law,  with  consequent  injury  from  the 
dangerous  machinery  in  use  in  the  defendant’s  mill  was  properly  held  to  be  prima  facie, 
hut  not  conclusive  evidence  of  a plaintiff’s  right  to  recover.  97  N.  W.  Rep.,  137. 
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1 MISSISSIPPI. 

'i  REVISED  CODE  OF  1892. 

A 

r Entichig  for  purpose  of  employment. 

1 

f Section  1003.  Any  person  who  shall  persuade,  entice,  or  decoy  away  from  its 
• father  or  mother,  with  whom  it  resides,  any  child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  if  a male,  or  eighteen  if  a female,  being  unmarried,  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
f ploying  such  child  without  the  consent  of  its  parents,  or  one  of  them,  shall,  upon 
E conviction,  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars,  or  imprison- 
1 ment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 

I 

ACTS  OF  1904. 

Chaptee  144. — Employmeyit  while  parents  live  in  idleness. 

Section  1.  Sections  1322,  * * * of  the  Code  of  1892,  are  hereby  repealed, 

and  the  following  act  adopted,  viz  : 

The  following  persons  are  and  shall  he  punished  as  vagrants,  viz. ; 

(m)  All  persons  who  are  able  to  work  and  do  not  work,  but  hire  out  their 
minor  children  or  allow  them  to  be  hired  out.  and  live  upon  their  wages. 

MISSOHm. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1899 
Certain  employments  forbidden — Age  limit. 

Section  2186.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care,  custody 
or  control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  exhibit,  use  or  employ, 
or  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person  in  or  for  the  vocation  or 
occupation,  service  or  purix)se  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instimments,  rope 
or  wire  walking,  dancing,  begging  or  iieddling,  or  as  a gymnast,  contortionist, 
rider  or  acrobat  in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or  im- 
moral purpose,  exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any  business,  exhi- 
bition or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of 
such  child,  or  cause,  procure  or  encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein. 
Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  or  affect  the  employment  or  use 
of  any  such  child  as  a singer  or  musician  in  any  church,  school  or  academy,  or 
at  any  respectable  entertainment,  or  the  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or 
practice  of  music. 

Sec.  2187.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  i>erson  to  take,  receive,  hire, 
employ,  use,  exhibit  or  have  in  custody  any  child  under  the  age  and  for  the 
purposes  prohibited  in  section  2186  of  this  article. 

Sec.  2188.  Any  person  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding 
sections  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  upon  conviction  for  a second  or  any  subsequent 
offense,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  im- 
prisoned in  the  penitentiary  for  a term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2189.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  in  this  State  wherein  steam,  water 
or  any  other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  process  carried 
on  therein,  or,  where  the  work  to  be  done  by  such  child  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  two  reputable  physicians  in  the  locality  where  such  work  is  to  be  done,  be 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  such  child. 

Sec.  2190.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  its  agent,  who  employs,  and 
any  parent  or  person  in  charge  of  such  child  who  permits  the  employment  of 
such  child  in  violation  of  this  article,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  imprisonment  [imprisoned]  in  the  county  jail  for  a period  of 
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not  less  than  two  days  nor  more  than  ten  days,  or  both  fined  and  imprisoned, 
for  each  offense:  Provided,  That  extreme  poverty  of  the  parent,  or  person  infl 
charge  of  such  child,  shall  be  a good  defense  to  such  proceeding. 

Cleaning  machinery.  9 

Section  6434.  No  minor  * * * shall  be  required  to  clean  any  part  of  the* 
mill,  gearing  or  machinery  in  any  such  establishment  in  this  State,  while  the 
same  is  in  motion,  or  work  between  the  fixed  or  traversing  parts  of  any  machine 
while  it  is  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power. 

Employment  in  mines. 

Section  8811  (as  amended  by  act,  page  211,  Acts  of  1901,  and  act,  page  237, 
Acts  of  1905). 

4:  *=>!**  * 

No  male  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  female  of  any  age,  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  any  mine  to  work  therein ; nor  shall  any  boy  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  unless  he  can  read  or  write,  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  mine. 
Any  party  or  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to  perform  the  duties  required  to  be 
performed  by  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  punished  by  a fine  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same, 
subject,  however,  to  the  limitations  as  provided  by  * * * [statute]. 

Sec.  8812.  No  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  mine  operated  by  shaft  or  slope 
shall  place  in  charge  of  any  engine  whereby  men  are  lowered  into  or  hoisted  out 
of  the  mines  any  but  an  experienced,  competent  and  sober  person  not  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  * * * 

Height  work  in  bakeries. 

Section  10088.  * * * No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be 

employed  in  any  bake  shop  between  the  hours  of  nine  o’clock  at  night  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Age  limit — School  attendance. 

(Page  146.) 

Section  1.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
having  charge  and  control  of  a child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
jears  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  regularly  some  day  school,  public,  private, 
parochial  or  parish,  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  entire  time  the  school  which 
said  child  attends  is  in  session,  or  shall  provide  such  child  at  home  wdth  such 
regular  daily  instruction  during  the  usual  hours  as  shall  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
a court  having  competent  jurisdiction,  substantially  equivalent  at  least  to  the 
instruction  given  the  children  of  like  age  at  said  day  school  in  the  locality 
in  which  said  child  resides:  Provided,  That  every  parent,  guardian,  or  person 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  having  charge  and  control  of  a child  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  who  is  not  actually  and  regularly  and  lawfully 
engaged  in  some  useful  employment  or  service,  shall  cause  said  child  to  attend 
regularly  some  day  school  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  2.  A child  between  the  ages  aforesaid  may  be  excused  temporarily  from 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  whole  or  in  part,  if  it  be  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  that  said  parent  or 
guardian,  or  person  having  charge  and  control  of  said  child  is  not  able  through 
extreme  destitution  to  provide  or  obtain  in  any  way  proper  clothing  for  said 
child ; or  that  said  child  is  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  to  attend  school 
for  the  whole  period  required,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  that  there  is  no  public 
school  taught  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  the  residence  of  said  child  by 
the  nearest  traveled  road,  or  that  the  labor  of  said  child  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  family,  or  that  said  child  has  completed  the  common 
school  course  as  prescribed  by  constituted  authority  or  its  equivalent  and  has 
received  a certificate  of  graduation  therefrom. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  having  charge  of  a public  school  in  a city  or  district  of 
three  thousand  or  more  population  by  the  last  census  may  appoint,  and  remove 
at  pleasure,  one  or  more  attendance  ofiicers  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
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act,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  and  manner  of  performance  of  the  duties 
of  said  attendance  officer,  and  shall  pay  them  from  the  public  school  funds ; and 
the  attendance  officers,  as  aforesaid,  * * * shall  have  the  right  to  visit  and 

enter  any  office,  or  factory  or  business  house  employing  children  as  aforesaid ; 
shall  have  the  right  to  acquire  a properly  attested  certificate  of  the  attendance 
of  any  child  or  children  at  such  day  school : * * * 

Sec.  7.  No  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  establishment,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
during  the  usual  school  hours  unless  the  person  employing  him,  shall  first  pro- 
cure a certificate  from  the  superintendent  or  teacher  of  the  school  he  attended 
stating  that  such  child  attended  school  for  the  period  required  by  law,  or  has 
been  excused  from  attendance  as  provided  in  section  two ; and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  superintendent  or  teacher  to  furnish  such  certificate  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  persons  having  control  of  such  child 
entitled  to  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  officer  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop 
or  mercantile  establishment,  and  any  other  person  who  shall  employ  any  child 
between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  for 
each  offense  in  a sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  and  costs. 

MONTANA. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  18. — Employment  in  mines. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
(16)  years  of  age  in  underground  mines. 

CODES  AND  STATUTES— 1895. 

Political  Code. 

Employment  during  school  term — Illiterates. 

Section  1920  (as  amended  by  chapter  45,  Acts  of  1903).  Ail  parents,  guard- 
ians and  other  persons  who  have  care  of  children,  shall  instruct  them,  or  cause 
them  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  arithmetic.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other 
person  having  charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years 
shall  send  such  child  to  a public,  private,  or  parochial  school,  for  the  full  time 
that  the  school  attended  is  in  session,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  for  less  than 
sixteen  weeks  during  any  current  year,  and  said  attendance  shall  begin  within 
the  first  week  of  the  school  term,  unless  the  child  is  excused  from  such 
attendance  * * *,  upon  satisfactory  showing,  either  that  the  bodily  or 
mental  condition  of  the  child  does  not  permit  of  its  attendance  at  school, 
or  that  the  child  is  being  instructed  at  home  by  a person  qualified,  * * * 
or  that  there  is  no  school  taught  the  required  length  of  time  within  2^  miles  of 
the  residence  of  such  child  by  the  nearest  traveled  road;  Provided,  That  no 
child  shall  be  refused  admission  to  any  public  school  on  account  of  race  or 
color.  * * * 

Sec.  1921  (as  amended  by  chapter  45,  Acts  of  1903).  No  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  be  in  the  employment  of  any  person,  company 
or  corporation  during  the  school  term  and  while  the  public  schools  are  in  session, 
unless  such  child  shall  present  to  such  person,  company  or  corporation  an  age 
and  schooling  certificate  herein  provided  for.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate 
shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  a person  author- 
ized by  him,  in  city  or  other  districts  having  such  superintendent,  or  by  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  village  and  township  districts  not  having  such 
superintendent,  upon  a satisfactory  proof  of  the  age  of  such  minor  and  that  he 
has  successfully  completed  the  studies  enumerated  in  section  1920  of  this  article ; 
or  if  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  a knowledge  of  his  or  her 
ability  to  read  and  write  legibly  the  English  language.  The  age  and  schooling 
certificate  shall  be  formulated  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  same  furnished,  in  blank,  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  the  clerk 
of  the  district  Every  person [,]  company,  or  corporation  employing  any  child 

16 
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under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  exact  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  pre- 
scribed in  this  section,  as  a condition  of  employment  and  shall  keep  the  same  on  I 
file,  and  shall  upon  the  request  of  the  truant  officer  hereinafter  provided  for, 
permit  him  to  examine  such  age  and  schooling  certificate.  Any  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation,  employing  any  minor  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for 
each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  1922  (as  amended  by  chapter  45,  Acts  of  1903).  All  minors  over  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  can  not  read  and  write  the 
English  language  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  as  provided  in  section  1920, 
of  this  article  and  all  the  provisions  of  said  section  shall  apply  to  said  minors : 
Provided,  That  such  attendance  shall  not  be  required  of  such  minors  after  they 
have  secured  a certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  districts  having 
superintendents,  or  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  districts  not  having  j 
superintendents,  that  they  can  read,  and  write  the  English  language.  No  person, 
company  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  such  minor  during  the  time  schools 
are  in  session,  or  having  such  minor  in  their  employ  shall  immediately  cease 
such  employment,  upon  notice  from  the  truant  officer  who  is  hereinafter  pro-  | 
vided.  Every  person,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  this  | 
section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  ; 
each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  1924  (as  amended  by  chapter  45,  Acts  of  1903).  * * * truant  , 

officer  shall  be  vested  with  police  powers,  the  authority  to  serve  warrants,  and  ■ 
have  authority  to  enter  workshops,  factories,  stores  and  all  other  places  where  i 
children  may  be  employed,  and  do  whatever  may  be  necessary,  in  the  way  of  I 
investigation  or  otherwise  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act ; * * * | 

j 

Civil  Code. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  299.  The  wages  of  a minor  employed  in  service  may  be  paid  to  him 
until  the  parent  or  guardian  entitled  thereto  gives  the  employer  notice  that  he 
claims  such  wages. 

Penal  Code. 

Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  472.  Any  person,  whether  as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer  or 
otherwise,  having  in  his  care,  custody  or  control  any  child  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  who  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  such  child  to  any  person,  under  any  name,  title  or  pretense,  for  the  voca- 
tion, use,  occupation,  calling,  service,  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  rope  walking,  dancing,  begging  or  peddling  in  any  public  street  or 
highway,  or  in  any  mendicant  or  wandering  business  whatever,  and  any  person 
who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use  or  have  in  custody  any  child  for  such 
purposes,  or  either  of  them,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Chapter  16. — Employment  in  mines. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  corporation,  stock  company  or  association  of  persons, 
owning  or  operating  any  underground  mine,  or  any  officer,  agent,  foreman  or 
boss,  having  the  control  or  management  of  employees,  or  having  the  power  to 
hire  or  discharge  employees,  who  shall  employ,  or  knowingly  permit  to  be  em- 
ployed, any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  for  work  or  service  in  any  i 
such  mine,  or  the  underground  workings  thereof,  or  permit  or  allow  any  such 
child  to  render  or  perform  any  work  or  service  whatever  in  such  mine,  whether 
under  contract  of  employment  or  otherwise,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor 
and  punishable  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  shall  permit,  suffer,  or 
allow  such  child  to  work  in  any  mine  having  underground  workings,  or  who  shall 
permit  or  allow  any  such  child  over  whom  they  may  have  such  care,  custody, 
or  control  to  retain  employment  in  any  such  mine,  or  who,  after  having  knowl- 
edge that  any  such  child  has  taken  employment  in  any  such  mine,  or  is  per- 
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forming  work  or  service  therein,  whether  under  contract  of  employment  or  not, 
shall  fail  forthwith  to  notify  the  i>erson  or  corporation  owning  or  operating 
such  mine,  or  some  officer,  foreman  or  employee  thereof  having  the  power  to 
hire  or  discharge  employees,  of  the  age  of  such  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor and  punishable  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Any  i>erson  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  he  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  nor  more  than  ($500)  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a period  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

NEBRASKA. 

COMPILED  STATUTES  OF  1881— TENTH  EDITION,  1901. 

Part  III. — Criminal  Code. 

Employment  during  school  term. 

Section  6953.  Any  male  or  female  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  not 
be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  industrial  or  merchantile  [mer- 
cantile] establishment. 

Sec.  6954.  Any  male  or  female  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  not 
be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  industrial  or  merchanttle  [mer- 
cantile] establishment,  except  during  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools ; unless 
during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment,  said  child  has  for  at  least 
twenty  weeks  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school  where  the  English  [lan- 
guage] is  taught ; nor  shall  such  employment  continue,  unless  such  child  shall  in 
each  and  every  year  attend  school  as  herein  provided,  and  no  child  shall  be  so 
employed  who  does  not  present  a certificate  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  school  board  of  the  school  district  in  which  said  child  resides,  of  their 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section.  Nor  shall  any  owner,  super- 
intendent or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment  parent  or  guardian  consent  to 
or  permit  the  employment  of  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6955.  Any  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment 
shall  require  and  keep  on  file,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  a certificate 
of  the  age,  place  of  birth  and  residence  of  every  male  and  female  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  employed  therein,  so  long  as  such  child  is  so  employed; 
which  certificate  shall  also  state,  in  case  the  child  is  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  the  amount  of  said  child's  school  attendance  during  the  [year]  next  preced- 
ing his  employment,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  school  board  of  the  school  district  in  which  such  child  resides, 
and  the  forms  of  certificate  herein  referred  to  shall  be  approved  by  the  attorney- 
general  of  this  State. 

Sec.  6955a.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  pay  for  every  such  offense  a fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  no  convic- 
tion shall  be  had  under  this  act.  unless  the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  com- 
menced within  one  year  after  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed. 

Sec.  6955b.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  deputy  labor  commissioner  of 
this  State  upon  complaint  being  filed  with  him  to  inspect  any  and  all  establish- 
ments to  which  this  act  applies,  and  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  have  been  violated.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  his  knowledge  that  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  or  [are]  being  violated,  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  cause  the  same  to  be  enforced:  Provided,  hoicever,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  other  person  from  causing 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

NEW  HAMBSHXBE. 

PUBLIC  STATUTES  OF  1891. 

Chapter  92. — Employment  during  school  term. 

Sec.  18  (as  amended  by  chapter  70,  Acts  of  1899).  Truant  officers  shall,  if  re- 
quired by  the  school  board,  enforce  the  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
children  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments  who  have 
not  attended  school  the  prescribed  time ; and  for  this  purpose,  they  may,  when 
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SO  authorized  and  required  by  vote  of  the  school  board,  visit  the  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments  in  their  respective  cities  and  towns,,  " 
tmd  ascertain  whether  any  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  are  employed  “ 
therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law,  and  they  shall  report  any  cases  of  “ 
such  illegal  employment  to  the  school  board ; and  the  truant  officers,  when 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  may  demand  the  names  of  all  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  employed  in  such  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, and  may  require  that  the  certificates  and  lists  of  such  children  pro- 
vided for  by  law  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection.  Truant  officers  shall 
inquire  into  the  employment,  otherwise  than  in  such  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
and  mercantile  establishments,  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  jears,  dur-  | 
ing  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  and  may  require  that  the  ! 
certificates  of  all  children  under  sixteen  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection; 
and  any  such  officer  may  bring  a prosecution  against  a person  or  corporation 
employing  any  such  child,  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid,  during  the  hours  when 
the  public- schools  are  in  session,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law.  A refusal 
or  failure  on  the  part  of  an  employer  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  1 
produce  the  certificate  required  by  law,  when  requested  by  a truant  officer,  shall  | 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of  the  child  whose  certificate  i 
is  not  produced.  Truant  officers  shall  have  authority  without  a warrant  to  take 
and  place  in  school  any  children  found  employed  contrary  to  the  laws  relating  to  I 
the  employment  of  children,  or  violating  the  laws  relating  to  the  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years. 

I 

Chapter  93. — Age  limit — Illiterates. 

Section  10  (as  amended  by  chapter  61,  Acts  of  1901).  No  child  under  the  age|jj 
of  twelve  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment.  No|j 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing^ 
establishment,  nor  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  other  employment  during|| 
the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district  in  which  he|i 
resides. 

Sec.  11  (as  amended  by  chapter  61,  Acts  of  1901).  No  child  under  the  age  of« 
sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any|| 
mechanical,  mercantile,  or  other  employment,  during  the  time  in  which  the  pub-1' 
lie  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  without  first  pre-|' 
senting  a statement  of  his  age  from  his  parent  or  guardian,  sworn  to  before  the!' 
superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  by  somegjt 
person  authorized  by  the  school  board  of  the  district  in  which  such  child  is||l 
employed.  I ;l 

And  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid|| 
during  the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district  ini 
which  he  resides  without  first  presenting  a certificate  from  the  superintendent! 
of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  some  person  author izedl  | 
by  the  school  board,  that  such  child  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple|  j 
sentences  in  the  English  language.  And  any  superintendent  of  schools  or  personl  j 
authorized  by  the  school  board  who  certifies  falsely  as  to  matters  prescribed  by| 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for|  i 
each  offense. 

Sec.  12  (as  amended  by  chapter  61,  Acts  of  1901).  No  minor  shall  be  em-j| 
ployed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,^ 
or  other  employment,  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly’  simple  sen-M; 
tences  in  the  English  language,  while  a free  public  evening  school  is  main-M 
tained  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  unless  he  is  a regular  attendant  atM 
such  evening  school  or  at  a day  school : Provided,  That  upon  presentation  by^ 
such  minor  of  a certificate  signed  by  a regular  practicing  physician,  and  satis-M 
factory  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent^ 
of  schools,  the  school  board,  showing  that  the  physical  condition  of  such  minor^ 
would  render  such  attendance  in  addition  to  daily  labor  prejudicial  to  his^ 
health,  caid  superintendent  of  schools  or  school  board  shall  issue  a permitM 
authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  for  such  period  as  said  superintend-M 
ent  of  schools  or  school  board  may  determine.  Said  superintendent  of  schools^ 
or  school  board,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority  thereof,  may  excuse  anyM 
absence  from  such  evening  school  arising  from  justifiable  cause.  Any  parent,^ 
guardian,  or  custodian  who  permits  to  be  employed  any  minor  under  his  con-M 
trol  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  thanll 
twenty  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  town  or  city,  || 
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Sec.  13  (as  amended  by  chapter  61,  Acts  of  1901).  If  any  owner,  agent,  super- 
intendent, or  overseer  of  a manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, or  any  other  person,  shall  employ  any  child  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  either  of  the  three  preceding  sections,  he  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  for  each  offense,  for  the  use  of  the  district. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  prosecute  offenders  for 

J violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  If  they  neglect  to  perform  this 

; duty  they  shall  forfeit  twenty  dollars  for  each  neglect,  for  the  use  of  the  district, 
to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  district  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  All 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  such  proceedings  shall  be  paid  by  the  district, 
j Sec.  lb.  No  prosecution  under  this  chapter  shall  be  sustained  unless  begun 
I within  one  year  after  the  offense  is  committed. 

Chaptee  180. — Hours  of  labor. 

Section  14  (as  amended  by  chapter  102,  Acts  of  1905).  * * * no  minor 

! under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a manufacturing  or  mechanical 
' establishment  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  except  in  the  following  cases : 

I.  To  make  a shorter  day’s  work  for  one  day  in  the  week. 

II.  To  make  up  time  lost  on  some  day  in  the  same  week  in  consequence  of  the 
, stopping  of  machinery  upon  which  such  person  was  dependent  for  employment. 

III.  When  it  is  necessary  to  make  repairs  to  prevent  interruption  of  the 
ordinary  running  of  the  machinery. 

In  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  sixty  in  one  week,  nor  fiftj’-eight 
in  one  week  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

Sec.  15.  The  proprietors  of  every  such  establishment  shall  keep  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  persons  are  employed  a notice 
printed  in  plain,  large  letters,  stating  the  exact  time  of  beginning  and  of  stop- 
ping work  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  number  of  hours’ 
work  required  of  them  each  day  of  the  week. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  owner,  agent,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  any  such  estab- 
■ lishment  shall  willfully  violate  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  two  preceding 
sections,  he  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  17.  A certificate  of  the  age  of  a minor,  made  by  him  and  by  his  parents 
or  guardian  and  presented  to  the  employer  at  the  time  the  minor  is  employed, 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  his  age  upon  a prosecution  for  the  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  section  fourteen. 

Sec.  18.  If  any  person  shall  make  and  utter  a false  certificate  in  regard  to  the 
age  of  a minor,  with  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  he  shall  be 
fined  twenty-five  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  thirty  days,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  19.  * * * Prosecutions  under  sections  sixteen  and  eighteen  shall  be 

barred  unless  begun  within  one  year  after  the  offense  was  committed. 

Chapter  265. — Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  3.  If  any  person  shall  employ  or  exhibit  a child  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  in  dancing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  singing,  walking  on 
a wire  or  rope,  or  riding  or  performing  as  a gj^mnast,  contortionist,  or  acrobat 
in  any  circus  or  theatrical  exhibition,  or  in  any  public  place  whatsoever,  or  shall 
cause,  procure,  or  encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  or  if  any  person 
having  the  custody  or  control  of  any  such  child  shall  permit  him  to  be  so  em- 
ployed, such  person  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars ; but  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  education  of  children  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  or  their  employment  as  musicians  in  any  church, 
chapel,  or  school,  or  school  exhibition,  or  to  prevent  their  taking  part  in  any 
concert  or  musical  exhibition. 


ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  95. — Employment  in  barrooms. 

Section  17  (as  amended  by  chapter  49,  Acts  of  1905).  It  shall  not  be  lawful 

4:  4c  ^ He  ^ ^ 

2.  To  permit  any  girl  * * * to  sell  or  serve  any  liquor  on  the  premises ; 

or  to  permit  any  male  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  to  sell  or  serve 
any  liquor  on  the  premises,  except  to  bona  fide  registered  guest  in  their  rooms 
and  in  dining  rooms  with  meals  under  licenses  of  the  first  class. 
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NEW  JERSEY.  i i 

* I 

GENERAL  STATUTES— 1895.  l 

Hours  of  labor. 

(Page  3350.) 

Section  66.  * * * , fifty-five  hours  shall  constitute  a week’s  work  in  any 

factory,  workshop,  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  what- 
ever is  carried  on ; and  the  periods  of  employment  shall  be  from  seven  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon  until  twelve  o’clock  noon,  and  from  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
until  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  every  working  day  except  Saturday,  upon 
which  last  named  day  the  period  of  employment  shall  be  from  seven  o’clock  in  I 
the  forenoon  until  twelve  o’clock  noon. 

Sec.  67.  No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  male  or  female,  * * * 

shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  manufacturing  establishment  | 
except  during  the  periods  of  employment  hereinbefore  mentioned : Provided, 
That  the  provisions  in  this  act  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  employment  shall  not 
apply  to  or  affect  any  person  engaged  in  preserving  perishable  goods  in  fruit 
canning  establishments  or  in  any  factory  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Sec.  68.  The  inspector  of  factories  shall  investigate  any  reported  violation  of  ( 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a supplement,  after  it 
has  been  discovered  by  him  or  brought  to  his  notice,  and  may  proceed  against 
the  violator  or  violators  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement. 

Sec.  69.  Any  manufacturer  or  other  employer  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  i 
offense,  to  be  recovered  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  prescribed 
in  the -act  to  which  this  is  a supplement. 

School  attendance. 

(Page  3039.) 

. 

Section  146.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  by 
any  person,  company  or  corporation  to  labor  in  any  business  whatever,  unless 
such  child  shall  have  attended  within  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  , 
such  employment,  some  public  day  or  night  school,  or  some  well-recognized 
private  school ; such  attendance  to  be  for  five  days  or  evenings  every  week  / ^ 
during  a period  of  at  least  twelve  consecutive  weeks,  which  may  be  divided  into  ; 
two  terms  of  six  consecutive  weeks  each,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  school  ' 
terms  will  permit,  and  unless  each  [such]  child  or  his  or  her  parents  or  guard- " 
ians  shall  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  fifth,  : 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  limiting  the  employment  hours  of  the  labor 
of  children. 

Act  of  March  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  repealed,  apparently  superseded  : 
by  Chapter  64,  Acts  of  1904. 

ACTS  OF  1896. 


.4' 

Chapter  181. — Night  work  in  bakeries. 


Section  10.  (added  by  chapter  64,  Acts  of  1903).  No  person  under  the  age  of  | 
eighteen  years  shall  be  employed,  or  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  in  | 
a biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery  between  the  hours  of  seven  o’clock  in  the  after-  | 
noon  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

■T 

■y 

ACTS  OF  1898.  ^ 


Chapter  235. — Certain  employments  forbidden.  ( 

Section  56.  Any  person  who,  whether  as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer,  | 
or  otherwise,  having  in  his  or  her  custody  or  control,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  ^ 
any  minor  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  sell,  apprentice,  ^ 
give  away,  let  out,  employ,  hire  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  minor  or  minors  | 
for  the  purpose  of  begging,  singing  and  playing  on  a musical  instruments  [in- 1 
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strument],  ropewalking,  dancing,  or  for  any  mendicant  or  wandering  business 
whatsoever,  or  in  any  immoral  conduct  or  occupation  in  the  streets,  roads  and 
other  highways  or  public  places  of  this  State,  and  any  person  who  shall  take, 
receive,  hire,  employ,  use  or  have  in  custody  any  such  minor  or  minors,  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  use  or  employ  him,  her  or  them  in  any  such 
purpose,  or  any  of  them,  for  any  mendicant  or  immoral  business  whatsoever, 
either  in  public  or  private  places  within  this  State,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  punished  accordingly ; and  if,  upon  such  conviction,  the  minor  or 
minors  shall  have  no  home  or  means  of  support  and  no  one  to  take  proper  care 
of  him,  her  or  them,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  if  it  shall  appear  a humane 
and  proper  thing  to  do,  commit  such  minor  or  minors  to  the  State  reform  school 
for  boys,  or  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls,  until  such  minor  or  minors 
attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  for  a less  age,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  04. — Age  limit — Hours  of  labor — Cleaning  moving  machinery. 

1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  allowed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mill  or  place  where  the  manufacture  of 
goods  of  any  kind  is  carried  on ; any  corporation,  firm,  individual,  parent, 
parents  or  custodian  of  any  child  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

2.  The  word  custodian  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  any  person,  organiza- 
tion or  society  having  the  legal  custody  of  a child. 

I 3.  If  at  the  time  of  the  employment  of  a child,  the  proofs  of  age  specified  in 
I subdivisions  I.  and  II.  of  this  section,  are  filed  with  the  corporation,  firm  or 
[ person  employing  the  child,  such  proofs  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age 
i of  child  in  a suit  against  such  employer  for  a violation  of  section  one : Provided, 
I however.  That  correct  copies  of  all  papers,  certificates,  passports  and  affidavits 
i relating  to  such  employment  shall  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid  to  the  department 
I having  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  within 
I twenty-four  hours  after  the  same  are  filed,  together  with  a statement  of  the 
[ legal  name  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  such  child. 

I.  NATH’E  BORN  CHELDREX. 

The  parent,  parents  or  custodian  shall  make  and  swear  to  an  affidavit  before 
1 some  officer  authorized  by  the  law  of  this  State  to  take  affidavits,  setting  forth 
the  following  facts : The  name  of  the  child  in  full ; his  or  her  residence,  giving 
street  and  number ; place  where  and  year,  month  and  day  when  born ; name  of 
father ; maiden  name  of  mother  ; church  attended,  if  any  ; school  last  attended 
and  time  when,  if  any,  and  where  the  church  and  school  are  situated ; if  child 
was  baptized,  name  and  location  of  church  or  parish  in  which  such  baptism  took 
place ; there  must  accompany  such  affidavit  a transcript  of  the  record  of  the 
child’s  birth ; duly  attested  by  an  officer  having  by  law  the  authority  to  keep 
records  of  birth  in  the  State,  county,  town  or  city  in  which  the  child  was  born ; 
if  no  such  birth  record  can  be  obtained  and  the  child  was  baptized,  then  a certi- 
fied copy  of  the  baptismal  record  of  the  church  or  parish  in  which  such  baptism 
took  place,  duly  certified  as  a true  copy,  under  the  hand  of  the  person  having 
the  custody  of  such  church  or  parish  records,  shall  accompany  the  affidavit,  and 
the  affidavit  shall  set  forth  the  age  of  child  at  time  of  baptism. 

II.  FOREIGX  BORX  CHILDBEX. 

An  affidavit  to  be  made  by  the  same  persons  and  containing  the  same  state- 
ment of  facts  as  in  the  case  of  native  born  children,  with  an  additional  state- 
ment that  the  child  named  in  the  affidavit  is  the  same  mentioned  and  described 
in  the  passport  under  which  the  child  was  admitted  to  this  country ; a true 
copy  of  said  passport  must  in  all  cases  be  attached  to  the  affidavit. 

in.  OTHER  CHIEDREX. 

The  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  issue  permits  of  employment  to  children 
upon  the  production  of  evidence  of  the  child's  age  satisfactory  to  him : Provided, 
That  he  shall  first  be  satisfied  that  the  child  can  not  obtain  a transcript  of  birth 
record,  a baptismal  certificate  or  passport,  as  provided  in  either  subdivision 

I.  or  II. 
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4.  In  any  suit  brought  to  recover  a penalty  for  violation  of  section  one  of  this 
act,  a copy  of  the  baptismal  record,  certified  to  be  a true  copy  under  the  hand  of 
the  person  having  the  custody  of  such  records  for  the  church  or  parish  in  which 
such  child  was  baptized,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  child’s  age  (pro- 
vided, that  in  case  the  age  of  the  child  is  not  set  forth  in  the  baptismal  record, 
that  there  shall  be  other  proof  showing  the  age  of  the  child  at  the  time  he  or 
she  was  baptized). 

5.  The  commissioner,  assistant  or  any  inspector  is  hereby  empowered  to  de- 
mand of  any  parent,  parents  or  custodian,  proof  of  the  age  of  a child  satisfac- 
tory to  the  commissioner,  and  such  parent,  parents  or  custodian  shall,  within 
five  days  after  such  demand  is  made,  furnish  to  such  officer  proofs  of  such 
child’s  age;  and  in  event  of  the  failure  to  procure  and  furnish  such  proof  of 
age,  such  child  shall  be  discharged  by  his  or  her  employer  upon  notice  in 
writing  signed  by  the  commissioner,  and  shall  not  be  reemployed  until  such 
proof  of  age  shall  have  been  furnished  to  the  commissioner ; any  person  viola- 
ting the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

6.  Any  one  who  shall  swear  falsely  to  any  affidavit  or  present  any  certificate 
or  passport  which  he  or  she  knows  to  be  false,  and  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  aid,  assist  or  advise  the  making  of  a false  affidavit  or  the  obtaining  of  a 
false  certificate  or  passport,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

7.  The  commissioner,  assistant  or  the  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  demand  a 
certificate  of  physical  fitness  from  some  regular  practicing  physician  in  the  case 
of  minors  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  such  officer, 
shall  be  physically  unable  to  do  the  work  in  which  such  minor  is  employed,  and 
shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  such  minor  until  he  or  she 
shall  produce  a certificate  of  physical  fitness ; and  any  manufacturer  or  em- 
ployer who  shall  retain  in  his  emploj^  a minor  after  such  certificate  shall  be 
demanded,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

8.  A corporation,  firm  or  person,  owning  or  operating  a place  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  employing,  allowing  or  permitting  minors  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  work  therein,  shall  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  in  the 
main  office  of  such  place,  in  the  town  or  city  where  such  place  is  located,  a 
register  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  names,  places  of  residence  and  time  of 
employment  of  such  minors  working  under  certificates,  transcripts,  passports 
or  affidavits ; such  registers  and  certificates,  transcripts  and  affidavits  shall  be 
produced  for  inspection  upon  demand  of  the  commissioner,  assistant  or  any  of  the 
inspectors ; truant  officers  shall  have  the  same  right  as  inspectors  to  examine 
such  registers  and  the  certificates,  transcripts,  passports  or  affidavits,  when 
authorized  in  writing  so  to  do  by  the  commissioner ; any  corporation,  firm  or 
person  failing  to  keep  such  register  or  refusing  to  permit  the  persons  herein 
authorized  to  inspect  the  same  or  the  certificates,  transcripts,  passports  or 
affidavits,  shall  be  iiable  to  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

9.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or 
allowed  to  work  in  places  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  more  than  ten 
hours  in  a day  or  fifty-five  hours  in  a week ; any  corporation,  firm  or  person 
permitting  or  allowing  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be 
liable  to  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

21.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  required,  allowed  or  per- 
mitted to  clean  any  part  of  the  gea/ing  or  machinery  in  any  place  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  while  the  same  is  in  motion,  or  to  work  between 
the  fixed  or  traversing  parts  of  any  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion  by  the 
action  of  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power. 


I' 


NEW  YORK. 

REVISED  STATUTES— THIRD  EDITION— 1901. 


Certain  employments  forhidden. 

(Page  428.) 

Section  18.  A person  who  employs  or  causes'  to  be  employed,  or  who  exhibits, 
uses,  or  has  in  custody,  or  trains  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  use  or  em- 
ployment of,  any  child  actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years ; 
or  who  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  such  a child  as  parent,  relative, 
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^ardian,  employer,  or  otherwise,  sells,  lets  out,  gives  away,  so  trains,  or  in  any 
way  procures  or  consents  to  the  employment,  or  to  such  training,  or  use,  or  exhi- 
bition of  such  child ; or  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  restrain  such  child  from  such 
training,  or  from  engaging  or  acting,  either 

1.  As  a rope  or  wire  walker,  gymnast,  wrestler,  contortionist,  rider  or  acrobat ; 
or  upon  any  bicycle  or  similar  mechanical  vehicle  or  contrivance ; or, 

2.  In  begging  or  receiving  or  soliciting  alms  in  any  manner  or  under  any  pre- 
tense, or  in  any  mendicant  occupation  ; or  in  gathering  or  picking  rags,  or  collect- 
ing cigar  stumps,  bones  or  refuse  from  markets ; or  in  peddling ; or, 

3.  In  singing ; or  dancing ; or  playing  upon  a musical  instrument ; or  in  a 
Itheatrical  exhibition  ; or  in  any  wandering  occupation  ; or 

i 4.  In  any  illegal,  indecent  or  immoral  exhibition  or  practice ; or  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  any  such  child  when  insane,  idiotic,  or  when  presenting  the  appearance 
icf  any  deformity  or  unnatural  physical  formation  or  development ; or 

5.  In  any  practice  or  exhibition  or  place  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  life, 
llimb,  health  or  morals  of  the  child,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor.  But  this  section 
idoes  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  any  child  as  a singer  or  musician  in  a 
|church,  school  or  academy ; or  in  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or  practice  of 
music ; or  as  a musician  in  any  concert  or  in  a theatrical  exhibition,  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  or  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  village  where  such  concert  or  exhibition  takes  place.  Such  consent  shall 
I,  not  be  given  unless  forty-eight  hours  previous  notice  of  the  application  shall  have 
t been  served  in  writing  upon  the  society  mentioned  in  section  two  hundred  and 
[! ninety-three  of  the  Penal  Code  [any  incorporated  society  for  the  prevention  of 
Icruelty  to  children],  if  there  be  one  within  the  county,  and  a hearing  had  there- 
I on  if  requested,  and  shall  be  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  authority  giving  it.  It 
I shall  specify  the  name  of  the  child,  its  age,  the  names  and  residence  of  its 
ij parents  or  guardians,  the  nature,  time,  duration  and  number  of  performances 
ijpermitted,  together  with  the  place  and  character  of  the  exhibition.  But  no  such 
I consent  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  violation  of  the  first,  second,  fourth 
'or  fifth  subdivisions  of  this  section. 

Employment  during  school  term, 

(Page  645.) 

Section  316  (as  amended  by  chapter  459,  Acts  of  1903,  and  by  chapter  280, 
Acts  of  1905).  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ 
i any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  dur- 
i ing  any  part  of  the  term  during  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which 
I the  child  resides  are  in  session;  or  to  employ  any  child  between  fourteen  and 
i sixteen  years  of  age  who  does  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  present  a 
■ certificate  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  by  the  principal  or  the 
principal  teacher  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides  or  by  the  prin- 
cipal or  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  where  the  child  has  attend^  or  is  at- 
tending, or  by  such  other  officer  as  the  school  authorities  may  designate,  certify- 
ing that  such  child  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day or  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  such  certifi- 
! cate,  has  attended  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  the  public 
schools,  or  schools  having  an  elementary  course  equivalent  thereto,  in  such  city 
or  district  and  that  such  child  can  read  and  write  easy  English  prose  and  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic ; or  to  emploj^  in  a city  of 
the  first  class  or  a city  of  the  second  class,  any  child  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  has  not  completed  such  course  of  study  as  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  of  such  city  require  for  graduation  from  such  schools  and  who 
does  not  hold  either  a certificate  of  graduation  from  the  public  elementary  school 
or  the  preacademic  certificate  issued  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  or  the  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school  issued 
by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  unless  the  employer  of  such  child,  if  a 
boy,  shall  keep  and  shall  display  in  the  place  where  such  child  is  employed  and 
shall  show  whenever  so  requested  by  any  attendance  officer,  factory  inspector,  or 
representative  of  the  police  department,  a certificate  signed  by  the  school 
authorities  or  such  school  officers  in  said  city  as  said  school  authorities  shall 
designate,  which  school  authorities,  or  officers  designated  by  them,  are  hereby 
required  to  issue  such  certificates  to  those  entitled  to  them  not  less  frequently 
than  once  in  each  month  during  which  said  evening  school  is  in  session  and  at 
the  close  of  the  session  of  said  evening  school,  stating  that  said  child  has  been  in 
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attendance  upon  said  evening  school  for  not  less  than  six  hours  each  week  for 
such  number  of  weeks  as  will,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  number  of 
weeks  such  evening  school  will  be  in  session  during  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent or  calendar  year,  make  up  a total  attendance  on  the  part  of  said  child  ini 
said  evening  school  of  not  less  than  six  hours  per  week  for  a period  of  not  less 
than  sixteen  weeks,  and  any  person  who  shall  employ  any  child  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  who  shall  fail  to  keep  and  display  certificates  as  to 
the  attendance  of  employees  in  evening  schools  when  such  attendance  is  re- 
quired by  law  shall,  for  each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city 
or  village,  or  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  such  child  resides,  a penalty 
of  fifty  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid,  to  be  added  to  the  public  school  moneys  of 
the  city,  village  or  district  in  which  such  child  resides. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

(Page  1049.) 

Section  42.  Where  a minor  is  in  the  employment  of  a person  other  than  his  ! 
parent  or  guardian,  payment  to  such  minor  of  his  wages  is  valid,  unless  such  | 
parent  or  guardian  notify  the  employer  in  writing,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
commencement  of  such  service,  that  such  wages  are  claimed  by  such  parent  or 
guardian,  but  whenever  such  notice  is  given  at  any  time  payments  to  the  minor 
shall  not  be  valid  for  services  rendered  thereafter. 

Age  limit — Eight  work — Hours  of  labor — Overtime  work — Employment  on  ele- 
vators— Cleaning  and  operating  machinery — Polishing. 

(Page  2100.) 

Section  70  (as  amended  by  chapter  184,  Acts  of  1903).  No  child  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in 
connection  with  any  factory  in  this  State.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  shall  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work 
unless  an  employment  certificate  issued  as  provided  in  this  article  shall  have 
been  theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment 
of  such  child. 

The  employment  of  a child  under  lawful  age  is  of  itself  evidence  of  negligence,  where 
the  child  is  injured  on  account  of  such  employment.  Such  a child  is  not,  as  a matter  of 
law,  chargeable  with  contributory  negligence,  nor  with  the  assumption  of  the  risks  of 
his  employment.  The  employer  is  liable  for  injuries,  though  the  State  makes  such  em- 
ployment a misdemeanor.  66  N.  E.  Rep.  572. 

Sec.  71  (as  amended  by  chapter  184,  Acts  of  1903,  and  chapter  518,  Acts  of 
1905).  Such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health  of  the  city,  town  or  vil- 
lage where  such  child  resides,  or  is  to  be  employed,  or  by  such  other  officer 
thereof  as  may  be  designated  by  such  board,  department  or  commissioner  for 
that  purpose,  upon  the  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of 
the  child  desiring  such  employment.  Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certifi- 
cate until  he  has  received,  examined,  approved,  and  filed  the  following  papers 
duly  executed:  (1)  The  school  record  of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and 
signed  as  provided  in  this  article.  (2)  A passport  or  duly  attested  transcript 
of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  or  other  religious  record  showing  the  date 
and  place  of  birth  of  such  child.  A duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  cer- 
tificate filed  according  to  law  with  a registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
age  of  such  child.  (3)  The  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian 
of  a child,  which  shall  be  required,  however,  only  in  case  such  last-mentioned 
transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  be  not  produced  and  filed,  showing  the 
place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  child ; which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the 
officer  issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  administer  such  oath,  and  who  shall  not  demand  or  receive  a fee 
therefor.  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  to  whom 
application  is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an  employment  certificate,  that  a 
child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested  and  who  has  presented  the  school 
record  and  affidavit  above  provided  for,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  such  age  can  be  produced  which 
does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  subdivision  two  of  this  section, 
and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  exists  or  can  be 
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produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the  board  of  health  of 
which  he  is  an  officer,  or  agent  for  its  action  thereon,  a statement  signed  by 
him  showing  such  facts,  together  with  such  affidavits  or  papers  as  may  have 
been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child, 
and  the  board  of  health,  at  a regular  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, in  a proper  case,  by  resolution,  provide  that  such  evidence  of  age  shall 
be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  such  board  and  shall  be  received  in  place 
of  the  "papers  specified  and  required  by  subdivision  two  of  this  section.  On 
due  proof,  in  like  manner,  that  a child  who  is  a graduate  of  a public  school  of 
the  State  of  New  York  or  elsewhere  having  a course  of  not  less  than  eight 
years,  or  of  a school  in  the  State  of  New  York  other  than  a public  school,  hav- 
ing a substantially  equivalent  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  eight  years 
duration,  and  in  which  a record  of  the  attendance  of  such  child  has  been  kept 
as  required  by  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  who  produces  and  files  a 
certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to  him  therefrom,  and  who  is  recorded  in 
the  school  records  as  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  unable  to  further  produce  the 
evidence  of  age  required  by  subdivision  two  of  this  article,  the  board  may, 
by  resolution,  permit  the  issuance  to  such  child  of  an  employment  certificate 
and  dispense  with  such  evidence  of  age  as  is  in  said  subdivision  provided. 
Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child  farther  has 
personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the  officer  issuing  the  cer- 
tificate, and  until  such  officer  shall,  after  making  such  examination,  sign  and 
file  in  his  office  a statement  that  the  child  can  read  and  legibly  write  simple 

[sentences  in  the  English  language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen 
years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a child 
of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work 
which  it  intends  to  do.  In  doubtful  cases  such  fitness  shall  be  determined  by 
a medical  officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health.  Every  such  employ- 
ment certificate  shall  be  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same, 
by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

Sec.  72  (as  amended  by  chapter  1S4.  Acts  of  1903).  Such  certificate  shall  state 
• the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  describe  the  color  of  the  hair  and 
eyes,  the  height  and  weight  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks  of  such  child, 
and  that,  the  papers  required  by  the  preceding  section  have  been  duly  examined, 
approved  and  filed  and  that  the  child  named  in  such  certificate  has  appeared 
; before  the  officer  signing  the  certificate  and  been  examined. 

Sec.  73  (as  amended  by  chapter  1S4,  Acts  of  1903).  The  school  record  required 
by  this  article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
school  which  such  child  has  attended  and  shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a 
child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health. 

I It  shall  contain  a statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the 
i public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  school  year  previous  to  his  arriving 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  during  the  year  previous  to  applying  for  such 
school  rec*ord  and  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language,  and  has  received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  English  grammar  and  geography  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record 
shall  also  give  the  age  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the 
school  and  the  name  of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

Sec.  75.  The  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioner  of  a city, 
I village  or  town,  shall  transmit,  between  the  first  and  tenth  day  of  each  month, 

I to  the  office  of  the  factory  inspector  a list  of  the  names  of  the  children  to  whom 
I c-ertificates  have  been  issued.  , 

Sec.  76  (as  amended  by  chapter  1S4,  Acts  of  1903,  and  chapter  493,  Acts  of 
i 1905).  Each  person  owning  or  operating  a factory  and  employing  children 
i therein  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  such  factory,  a register, 

I in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of 
all  children  so  employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  register  and  the 
certificate  filed  in  such  office  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  upon  the  demand 
' of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  On  termination  of  the  employment  of  a child  so 
registered,  and  whose  certificate  is  so  filed,  such  certificate  shall  be  forthwith 
surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the  child  or  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 
The  commissioner  of  labor  may  make  demand  on  any  employer  in  whose  factory 
a child  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  employed  or  permitted  or 
suffered  to  work,  and  whose  employment  certificate  is  not  then  filed  as  required 
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by  this  article,  that  such  employer  shall  either  furnish  him  within  ten  days,’ 
evidence  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  child  is  in  fact  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
or  shall  cease  to  employ  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to  work  in  such  factory. 
The  commissioner  of  labor  may  require  from  such  employer  the  same  evidence  ] 
of  age  of  such  child  as  is  required  on  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate ; \ 
and  the  employer  furnishing  such  evidence  shall  not  be  required  to  furnish  any  i 
further  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child.  A notice  embodying  such  demand  i 
may  be  served  on  such  employer  personally  or  may  be  sent  by  mail  addressed 
to  him  at  said  factory,  and  if  served  by  post  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served 
at  the  time  when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  post.  When  the  employer  is  a corporation  such  notice 
may  be  served  either  personally  upon  an  officer  of  such  corporation,  or  by  send- 
ing it  by  post  addressed  to  the  office  or  the  principal  place  of  business  of  such 
corporation.  The  papers  constituting  such  evidence  of  age  furnished  by  the 
employer  in  response  to  such  demand  shall  be  filed  with  the  commissioner  of 
labor  and  a material  false  statement  made  in  any  such  paper  or  affidavit  by 
any  person,  shall  be  a misdemeanor.  In  case  such  employer  shall  fail  to  pro- 
duce and  deliver  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  within  ten  days  after  such  de- 
mand such  evidence  of  age  herein  required  by  him,  and  shall  thereafter  con- 
tinue to  employ  such  child  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to  work  in  such  factory, 
proof  of  the  giving  of  such  notice  and  of  such  failure  to  produce  and  file  such  evi- 
dence shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  any  prosecution  brought  for  a violation 
of  this  article  that  such  child  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  is  unlawfully 
employed. 

Sec.  77  (as  amended  by  chapter  184,  Acts  of  1903).  No  minor  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in 
this  State  before  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening 
of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day.  No  minor  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  no  female  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  State  before  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  after 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day ; or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day  except  to  make  a shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week ; or  for  more 
than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will 
make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  so  worked. 

A printed  notice,  in  a form  which  shall  be  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the 
week  required  of  such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such  work  shall  begin  and 
end,  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a conspicuous  place  in  each  room  where  they  are 
employed.  But  such  persons  may  begin  their  work  after  the  time  for  begin- 
ning and  stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work,  mentioned  in  such  notice, 
but  they  shall  not  otherwise  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  such 
factory  except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shall  not  be  changed 
after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  without  the  consent  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  presence  of  such  persons  at  work  in  the  fac- 
tory at  any  other  hours  than  those  stated  in  the  printed  notice  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a violation  of  this  section  of  the  law. 

Sec.  78  (as  amended  by  chapter  184,  Acts  of  1903).  When  in  order  to  make  a 
shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  a minor  over  sixteen  and  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  or  a female  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  is  to  be 
required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a factory  more  than  ten  hours  in  a day,  the 
employer  of  such  persons  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  writing,  of 
such  intention,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  require  or  permit,  and  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such  re- 
quirement or  permission ; a similar  notification  shall  be  made  when  such  require- 
ment or  permission  has  actually  ceased.  A record  of  the  names  of  the  em- 
ployees thus  required  or  permitted  to  work  overtime,  with  the  amount  of  such 
overtime,  and  the  days  upon  which  such  work  was  performed,  shall  be  kept  in 
the  office  of  such  factory,  and  produced  upon  the  demand  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The  word  custodian  as  used  in  this  act  [sections  70  to  78,  inclusive]  shall 
include  any  person,  organization  or  society  having  the  custody  of  said  child. 

Sec.  79.  * * * No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  or 

permitted  to  have  the  care,  custody  or  management  of  or  to  operate  an  elevator 
in  a factory,  nor  shall  any  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  be  employed 
or  permitted  to  have  the  care,  custody  or  management  of  or  to  operate  an  ele- 
vator therein  running  at  a speed  of  over  two  hundred  feet  a minute. 
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I 

I Where  a boy  of  fourteen  is  injured  by  the  voluntary  use  of  an  elevator,  in  a single 
i instance  and  without  suggestion  from  any  one,  the  master  is  not  liable  under  the  above 
[ provision.  76  N.  Y.  S.,  123. 

I Sec.  81.  * * * No  male  person  under  eighteen  years  or  woman  under 

I twenty -one  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while 
I in  motion.  Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
[;  operate  or  assist  in  operating  dangerous  machines  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  92  (as  amended  by  chapter  561,  Acts  of  1903).  No  male  child  under  the 
i age  of  eighteen  years,  nor  any  female,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factor^’  in  this 
State  in  operating  or  using  any  emery,  tripoli,  rouge,  corundum,  stone,  carbo- 
[ ruudum  or  any  abrasive,  or  emery  polishing  or  buffing  wheel,  where  articles  of 
[ the  baser  metals  or  of  iridium  are  manufactured.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee 
\ of  a factory  who  employs  any  such  person  in  the  performance  of  such  work  is 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum 
' of  fifty  dollars  for  each  such  violation.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  his  assist- 
: ants  and  deputies,  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Age  limit — Hours  of  labor — Night  work — Lunch  time — Employment  in  base- 
men ts — Sell  in  g newspapers. 

(Page  2114.) 

Section  160.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  all  villages  and  cities 
which  at  the  last  preceding  State  enumeration  had  a population  of  three  thou- 
sand or  more. 

Sec.  161  (as  amended  by  chapter  255,  Acts  of  1903).  No  child  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  mercantile  establishment,  business  office,  or  telegraph  office,  res- 
taurant, hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise or  messages,  more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than 
nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day.  No  female  employee  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or 
in  connection  with  any  mercantile  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any 
one  week ; or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a shorter  workday  of  some  one  day  of  the  week ; or  before  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day.  This  section 
does  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upwards 
on  Saturday,  provided  the  total  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  a week  of  any  such 
person  does  not  exceed  sixty  hours,  nor  to  the  employment  of  such  persons 
between  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  and  the  following  first  day  of  January. 
Not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  of  the 
employees  of  any  such  establishment. 

Sec.  162  (as  amended  by  chapter  255,  Acts  of  1903).  No  child  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  mercantile  or  other  establishment  specified  in  the  preceding 
section,  except  that  a child  upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  employed 
therein  in  villages  and  cities  of  the  third  class,  during  the  summer  vacation  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  district  where  such  establishment  is  situated. 
No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  such  establish- 
ment, unless  an  employment  certificate  issued  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall 
have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment of  such  child. 

[Sections  163  to  165,  inclusive,  are  identical  with  sections  71  to  73,  pages  246, 

247,  supra.] 

Sec.  166  (as  amended  by  chapter  255,  Acts  of  1903).  Children  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years  or  more  who  can  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language,  may  be  employed,  in  mercantile  and  other  establishments  specified 
in  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  in  villages  and  cities  of  the  third  class 
during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  school  districts 
where  such  children  reside  upon  obtaining  the  vacation  certificate  herein  pro- 
vided. Such  certificate  shall  be  issued  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  same 
conditions,  and  on  like  proof  that  such  child  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  upwards, 
and  is  in  sound  health,  as  is  required  for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certifi- 
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cate  under  this  article,  except  that  a school  record  of  such  child  shall  not  be 
required.  The  certificates  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  designated  sum- 
mer vacation  certificates,  and  shall  correspond  in  form  and  substance  as  nearly 
as  practicable  to  such  employment  certificate,  and  shall  in  addition  thereto 
specify  the  time  in  which  the  same  shall  remain  in  force  and  effect  which  in  no 
case  shall  be  other  than  the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  where  such  chil- 
dren reside  are  closed  for  a summer  vacation. 

Sec.  167  (as  amended  by  chapter  255,  Acts  of  1903,  and  chapter  493,  Acts  of 
1905).  The  owner,  manager,  or  agent  of  a mercantile  or  other  establishment 
specified  in  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  employing  children,  shall  keep 
or  cause  to  be  kept,  in  the  office  of  such  establishment,  a register,  in  which 
shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  all  chil- 
dren so  employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  register  and  the  cer- 
tificates filed  in  such  office  shall  be  produced  for  inspection,  upon  the  demand 
of  an  officer  of  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health  of  the  town, 
village  or  city  where  such  establishment  is  situated.  On  termination  of  the 
employment  of  the  child  so  registered  and  whose  certificate  is  so  filed,  such 
certificate  shall  be  forthwith  surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the  child  or  its 
parent  or  guardian  or  custodian.  An  officer  of  the  board,  department  or  com- 
missioner of  health  of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  a mercantile  or  other 
establishment  mentioned  in  this  article  is  situated,  may  make  demand  on  an 
employer  in  whose  establishment  a child  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  is  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  and  whose  employment 
certificate  is  not  then  filed  as  required  by  this  chapter,  that  such  employer  shall 
either  furnish  him  within  ten  days,  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  child 
is  in  fact  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  shall  cease  to  employ  or  permit  or  suffer 
such  child  to  work  in  such  establishment.  The  officer  may  require  from  such 
employer  the  same  evidence  of  age  of  such  child  as  is  required  on  the  issuance 
of  an  employment  certificate;  and  the  employer  furnishing  such  evidence  shall 
not  be  required  to  furnish  any  further  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child.  A 
notice  embodying  such  demand  may  be  served  on  such  employer  personally 
or  may  be  sent  by  mail  addressed  to  him  at  said  establishment,  and  if  served 
by  post  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  at  the  time  when  the  letter  con- 
taining the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  post.  When 
the  employer  is  a corporation  such  notice  may  be  served  either  personally 
upon  an  officer  of  such  corporation,  or  by  sending  it  by  XK>st  addressed  to  the 
office  of  the  principal  place  of  business  of  such  corporation.  The  papers  con- 
stituting such  evidence  of  age  furnished  by  the  employer  in  response  to  such 
demand  shall  be  filed  with  the  board,  department,  or  commissioner  of  health 
and  a material  false  statement  made  in  any  such  paper  or  affidavit  by  any  per- 
son, shall  be  a misdemeanor.  In  case  such  employer  shall  fail  to  produce  and 
deliver  to  the  officer  of  the  board,  department,  or  commissioner  of  health  within 
ten  days  after  such  demand  such  evidence  of  age  herein  required  by  him,  and 
shall  thereafter  continue  to  employ  such  child  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child 
to  work  in  such  mercantile  or  other  establishment,  proof  of  the  giving  of  such 
notice  and  of  such  failure  to  produce  and  file  such  evidence  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  in  any  prosecution  brought  for  a violation  of  this  article  that  such 
child  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  is  unlawfully  employed. 

Sec.  171.  * * * children  shall  not  be  employed  or  directed  to  work  in  the 

basement  of  a mercantile  establishment,  unless  permitted  by  the  board  or 
department  of  health,  or  health  commissioner  of  the  town,  village  or  city  where 
such  mercantile  establishment  is  situated.  Such  permission  shall  be  granted 
unless  it  appears  that  such  basement  is  not  sufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  it  is  not  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

Sec.  172  (as  amended  by  chapter  255,  Acts  of  1903).  The  board  or  department 
of  health  or  health  commissioners  of  a town,  village  or  city  affected  by  this 
article  shall  enforce  the  same  and  prosecute  all  violations  thereof.  Proceedings 
to  prosecute  such  violations  must  be  begun  within  thirty  days  after  the  alleged 
offense  was  committed.  All  officers  and  members  of  such  boards,  or  departrhent, 
all  health  commissioners,  inspectors,  and  other  persons  appointed  or  designated 
by  such  boards,  departments  or  commissioners  may  visit  and  inspect  at  reason- 
able hours  and  when  practicable  and  necessary,  all  mercantile  or  other  establish- 
ments herein  specified  within  the  town,  village  or  city  for  which  they  are 
appointed.  No  person  shall  interfere  with  or  prevent  any  such  officer  from  mak- 
ing such  visitations  and  inspections,  nor  shall  he  be  obstructed  or  injured  by 
force  or  otherwise  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  All  persons  connected 
with  any  such  mercantile  or  other  establishment  herein  specified  shall  properly 
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answer  all  questions  asked  by  such  officer  or  insi>ector  in  reference  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  173  (as  amended  by  chapter  2.55,  Acts  of  1903).  A copy  of  this  article 
shall  be  posted  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  each  establishment  affected  by 
its  provisions. 

Sec.  174  (added  by  chapter  151,  Acts  of  1903,  amended  by  chapter  519,  Acts 
of  1905).  No  male  child  under  ten,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  sell  or  exi>ose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers 
in  any  street  or  public  place. 

Sec.  175  (added  by  chapter  151,  Acts  of  1903).  No  male  child  actually  or 
apparently  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale 
said  articles  unless  a permit  and  badge  as  hereinafter  provided  shall  have 
been  issued  to  him  by  the  district  superintendent  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  city  and  school  ffistrict  where  said  child  resides,  or  by  such  other  officer 
thereof  as  may  be  officially  designated  by  such  board  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
application  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  the 
; child  desiring  such  i>ermit  or  badge,  or  in  case  said  child  has  no  parent, 
guardian  or  custodian  then  on  the  application  of  his  next  friend,  being  an 
adult.  Such  permit  and  badge  shall  not  be  issued  until  the  officer  issuing  the 
same  shall  have  received,  examined,  approved  and  placed  on  file  in  his  office 
satisfactory  proof  that  such  male  child  is  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  upwards. 
No  permit  or  badge  provided  for  herein  shall  be  valid  for  any  purpose  except 
during  the  period  in  which  such  proof  shall  remain  on  file,  nor  shall  such  permit 
or  badge  be  authority  beyond  the  period  fixed  therein  for  its  duration.  After 
having  received,  examined,  approved  and  placed  on  file  such  proof  the  officer 
shall  issue  to  the  child  a permit  and  badge. 

Sec.  176  (added  by  chapter  1.51.  Acts  of  1903).  Such  permit  shall  state  the 
date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  name  and  address  of  its  parent,  guar- 
dian, custodian  or  next  friend  as  the  case  may  be  and  describe  the  color  of  hair 
and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight  and  any  distinguishing  facial  mark  of  such 
child,  and  shall  further  state  that  the  proof  required  by  the  preceding  section 
has  been  duly  examined,  approved  and  filed ; and  that  the  child  named  in  such 
permit  has  appeared  before  the  officer  issuing  the  permit.  The  badge  fur- 

I nished  by  the  officer  issuing  the  permit  shall  bear  on  its  face  a number  cor- 

responding to  the  number  of  the  permit,  and  the  name  of  the  child.  Every  such 
; permit,  and  every  such  badge  on  its  reverse  side,  shall  be  signed  in  the  presence 
I of  the  officer  issuing  the  same  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

Sec.  177  (added  by  chapter  151,  Acts  of  1903,  amended  by  chapter  519,  Acts 

( of  1905).  The  badge  provided  for  herein  shall  be  worn  conspicuously  at  all 

: times  by  such  child  while  so  working ; and  such  permit  and  badge  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  issue.  No  child  to  whom  such 

^ permit  and  badge  are  issued  shall  transfer  the  same  to  any  other  person  nor 

i be  engaged  in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  as  a newsboy,  or  shall  sell 
or  exi>ose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers  in  any  street  or  public  place  without 
; having  upon  his  person  such  badge,  and  he  shall  exhibit  the  same  upon  demand 
at  any  time  to  any  police,  or  attendance  officer. 

Sec.  178  (added  by  chapter  151,  Acts  of  1903).  The  parent,  guardian,  custo- 
. dian  or  next  friend,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  eveiy  child  to  whom  such  permit  and 
I badge  shall  be  issued  shall  surrender  the  same  to  the  authority  by  which  said 
I permit  and  badge  are  issued  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  provid^  therefor. 

Sec.  179  (added  by  chapter  151.  Acts  of  1903).  No  child  to  whom  a permit 

t and  badge  are  issued  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sections  shall  sell  or 

I exix)se  or  offer  for  sale  any  newspai>ers  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Sec.  179a  (added  by  chapter  151,  Acts  of  1903,  amended  by  chapter  519.  Acts 
I of  1905).  Any  child  who  shall  work  in  any  city  of  the  first  or  sec*ond  class  in 
i any  street  or  public  place  as  a newsboy  or  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale 
) newspapers  under  circumstances  forbidden  by  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
i must  be  arrested  and  brought  before  a court  or  magistrate  having  jurisdic- 
\ tion  to  commit  a child  to  an  incorporated  charitabfe  reformatory  or  other 
institution  and  be  dealt  with  according  to  law ; and  if  any  such  child  is  com- 
I mitred  to  an  institution,  it  shall  when  practicable,  be  committed  to  an  institu- 
\ tion  governed  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  parents  of  such 
I child. 

i 2.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  repeal, 
i amend,  modify,  impair  or  in  any  manner  affect  any  provision  of  the  Penal  Code 
1 or  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

i 
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Sec.  209  (as  amended  by  chapter  380,  Acts  of  1903).  Any  person  who  vio- 
lates or  does  not  comply  with : 

1.  The  provisions  of  article  six  [sections  70  to  92]  of  the  labor  law,  relating 
to  factories ; 

4.  The  provisions  of  article  eleven  [sections  160  to  173]  of  the  labor  law. 
relating  to  mercantile  establishments,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren therein ; 

5.  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a false  statement  in  or  in  relation 
to  any  application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any  matter  required 
by  articles  six  and  eleven  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any  affidavit,  record, 
transcript  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  for  a first  offense  by  a fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars ; for  a second  offense  by  a fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  thirty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a third 
offense  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1891. 

Chapter  45. — Enticing  minors. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  employ  and  carry  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
State  any  minor,  or  who  shall  induce  any  minor  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
State  for  the  purposes  of  employment  without  the  consent  in  writing,  duly 
authenticated,  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  authority  over 
such  minor  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Sec.  2.  The  fact  of  the  employment  and  going  out  of  the  State  of  the  minor, 
or  of  the  going  out  of  the  State  by  the  minor,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  person 
for  the  purpose  of  employment,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  knowledge  that 
the  person  employed  or  solicited  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  is  a minor. 

ACTS  OF  1893. 

Chapter  309. — Contract  of  employment  with  intent  to  defraud. 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  person  having  a contract  with  any  corporation,  com- 
pany or  person  for  the  manufacture  or  change  of  any  raw  material  by  the 
piece  or  pound  shall  hire  and  employ  any  minor  to  assist  in  said  work  upon 
the  faith  of  and  by  color  of  said  contract  and  with  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud 
said  minor,  and  shall  secure  the  contract  price  and  shall  willfully  fail  to  pay 
said  minor  when  he  shall  have  performed  his  part  of  said  contract  work, 
whether  done  by  the  day  or  by  the  job,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

Chapter  251. — Employment  in  mines. 

Section  7.  * * * No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to 

work  in  any  mine,  and  in  all  cases  of  minors  applying  for  work,  the  agent  of 
such  mine  shall  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  violated ; and  the 
inspector  may,  when  doubt  exists  as  to  the  age  of  any  minors  found  working  in 
any  mine,  qualify  and  examine  the  said  minor,  or  his  parents  as  to  his 
age.  * ❖ * 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  or  effect  [affect]  any  mine  in 
which  not  more  than  ten  men  are  employed  at  the  same  time ; * ❖ ❖ whoso- 
ever knowingly  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  * * *,  shall  be 

guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  both. 
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ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  473. — Age  limit — Hours  of  labor. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  work  in 
any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  State : Provided,  This 
act  shall  not  apply  to  oyster  canning  and  packing  manufactories  in  this  State, 
where  said  canning  and  packing  manufactories  pay  for  opening  or  shucking 
oysters  by  the  gallon  or  bushel. 

Sec.  2.  Not  exceeding  sixty-six  hours  shall  constitute  a week’s  work  in  all 
factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  State,  and  no  person  under 
18  years  of  age  shall  be  required  to  work  in  such  factories  or  establishments  a 
longer  period  than  sixty-six  hours  in  one  week  : Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  engineers,  firemen,  machinists,  superintendents,  overseers,  section 
and  yard  hands,  ofiice  men,  watchmen  or  repairers  of  breakdowns. 

Sec.  3.  All  parents,  or  persons  standing  in  relation  of  parent,  upon  hiring- 
their  children  to  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment,  shall  furnish 
such  establishment  a written  statement  of  the  age  of  such  child  or  children  being 
so  hired,  and  any  such  parent,  or  person  standing  in  the  relation  of  parent  to 
such  child  or  children,  who  shall  in  such  written  statement  misstate  the  age  of 
such  child  or  children  being  so  employed,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Any  mill 
owner,  superintendent  or  other  person  acting  in  behalf  of  a factory  or  manu- 
facturing establishment  who  shall  knowingly  or  willfully  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Chapter  391. — Employment  icliile  parents  live  in  idleness. 

Section  2.  All  persons  who  may  come  within  either  of  the  classes  hereinafter 
named  shall  be  deemed  a vagrant. 

Sec.  3. 

Gth.  All  able-bodied  men  who  have  no  other  visible  means  of  support  who 
shall  live  in  idleness  upon  the  wages  of  [or]  earnings  of  their  * * * minor 

child  or  children,  except  male  child  or  children  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  IT. — Age  limit. 

Section  209. — The  labor  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  pro- 
hibited in  mines,  factories  and  workshops  in  this  State. 

REVISED  CODES  OF  1899. 

Political  Code. 

Age  limit — School  attendance. 

Section  759.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of  any 
child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  required  to  send  such 
child  to  a public  school  iu  the  district,  city  or  village  in  which  he  resides  at 
least  twelve  weeks  iu  each  school  year,  six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecu- 
tive; * * * Provided.  That  such  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having 

control  of  any  child  shall  be  excused  from  such  duty  by  the  school  board  of  the 
district  or  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  or  village,  whenever  it  shall  be 
shown  to  their  satisfaction,  subject  to  appeal  as  provided  by  law,  that  one  of 
the  following  reasons  therefor  exists ; 

1.  That  such  child  is  taught  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  a private  school, 
approved  by  such  board ; but  no  school  shall  be  approved  by  such  board  unless 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  are  taught  in  such  school. 
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2.  That  such  child  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in 
the  public  schools. 

3.  That  such  child  is  in  such  a physical  or  mental  condition  (as  declared  by 

the  county  physician  if  required  by  the  board),  as  to  render  such  attendance 
inexpedient  or  impracticable.  If  no  school  is  taught  the  requisite  length  of 
time  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  the  residence  of  such  child  by  the  nearest 
route,  such  attendance  will  not  be  enforced.  * * * 

Sec.  762.  No  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  mine,  factory  or  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment,  or,  except  by  his 
parents  or  guardian,  in  any  other  manner,  during  the  hours  when  the  public 
schools  in  the  city,  village  or  district  are  in  session,  unless  the  person  employing 
him  shall  first  procure  a certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
city  or  village,  if  one  is  employed,  otherwise  from  the  clerk  of  the  school  board 
or  board  of  education,  stating  that  such  child  has  attended  school  for  the  period 
of  twelve  weeks  during  the  year,  as  required  by  law,  or  has  been  excused  from 
attendance  as  provided  in  section  759 ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  superin- 
tendent or  clerk  to  furnish  such  certificate  upon  application  of  the  parent, 
guardian  or  other  persons  having  control  of  such  child,  entitled  to  the  same. 

Sec.  763.  Each  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  mine,  factory,  work- 
shop or  mercantile  establishment,  and  any  other  person  who  shall  employ  any 
child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  for 
each  offense  in  a sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  and  costs. 
Each  person  authorized  to  sign  a certificate  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, who  certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  therein,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  and  costs. 

Civil  Code. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  2793.  The  wages  of  a minor  employed  in  service  may  be  paid  to  him 
or  her  until  the  parent  or  guardian  entitled  thereto  gives  the  employer  notice 
that  he  claims  such  wages. 

Penal  Code. 

Hours  of  labor. 

Section  7666.  Every  owner,  stockholder,  overseer,  employer,  clerk  or  foreman, 
of  any  manufactory,  workshop  or  other  place  used  for  mechanical  or  manufac- 
turing purposes,  who,  having  control,  shall  compel  * * * any  child  under 

eighteen  years  of  age,  or  permit  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  labor 
in  any  day  exceeding  ten  hours,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  not 
less  than  ten  dollars. 

OHIO. 

BATES’  ANNOTATED  STATUTES— THIRD  EDITION. 

Part  I. — Political. 

Employment  in  mines. 

Section  302.  No  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in 
any  mine,  during  the  school  term  of  the  public  schools  in  the  district  in  which 
such  minor  resides,  and  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  mine  during  the  vacation  interim  of  the  public  schools  in  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  such  minor  resides,  and  in  all  cases  of  minors  applying  for  work 
the  agent  of  such  mine  shall  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not 
violated ; he  shall  also  keep  a record  of  all  minors  employed  by  him,  or  by  any 
person  employed  in  said  mines,  giving  the  name,  age,  place  of  birth,  parents’ 
name  and  residence,  with  character  of  employment,  and  he  shall  demand  from 
such  minor  proof  that  he  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  school  laws ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  inspect  such  record  and  to  report 
to  the  chief  inspector  of  mines  the  number  of  minors  employed  in  or  about  such 
mines  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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Sec.  803.  In  case  any  coal  mine  does  not,  in  appliances  for  the  safety  of  the 
versons  working  therein,  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  the  owner 
3r  agent  disregards  the  requirements  of  this  chapter,  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  may,  on  application  of  the  inspector,  by  civil  action,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  enjoin  or  restrain  the  owner  or  agent  from  working  or  operating  such 
aline,  until  it  is  made  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  ; and  such 
L'emedy  shall  be  cumulative,  and  shall  not  take  the  place  of  or  affect  any  other 
proceedings  against  such  owner  or  agent  authorized  by  law  for  the  matter  com- 
plained of  in  such  action. 

j EmpJoymeyit  in  elevators. 

I 

l 

I Section  2575-91.  Xo  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
I in  running  or  operating  any  electric,  steam  or  hydraulic  passenger  or  freight 
f elevators,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  firm,  company  or  person  in  the  State 
ef  Ohio,  owning,  operating  or  having  in  charge  any  such  passenger  or  freight 
^elevator  or  elevators  to  employ  a person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  run 
,Di’  operate  any  such  elevator. 

f;  Sec.  2575-92.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  any  agent,  trustee,  director, 
( ifficer  or  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shall  employ  any  per- 
son contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  or  who  shall  violate  any 
bf  its  provisions,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less 
bhan  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  less 
; than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

I 

Paet  II, — Civil. 

Employment  during  school  term — Illiterates. 

Section  4022-1  (as  amended  by  act,  page  615,  Acts  of  1902),  All  parents, 
^ardians  and  other  persons  who  have  care  of  children,  shall  instruct  them, 
ir  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography  and  arithmetic.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having 
,?harge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  shall  send 
5uch  child  to  a public,  private  or  parochial  school,  for  the  full  time  that  the 
i school  attended  is  in  session,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  for  less  than  twenty- 
ifour  weeks,  and  said  attendance  shall  begin  within  the  first  week  of  the  school 
*term,  unless  the  child  is  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the  superintendent 
■if  the  public  schools,  in  city  or  other  districts  having  such  superintendent,  or 
•3y  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  in  village,  special  and  township  districts 
fjaot  having  such  superintendent,  or  by  the  principal  of  the  private  or  parochial 
school,  uix)n  satisfactory  showing,  either  that  the  bodily  or  mental  condition 
Df  the  child  does  not  permit  of  its  attendance  at  school,  or  that  the  child  is 
being  instructed  at  home  by  a person  qualified  * * * teach  the  branches 

laamed  in  this  section.  * * ♦ 

Sec.  4022-2  (as  amended  by  act,  page  615,  Acts  of  1902,  and  act,  page  334, 
Acts  of  1904).  Xo  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  be 
in  the  employment  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  during  the  school 
term  and  while  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  unless  such  child  shall  present 
to  such  person,  company  or  corporation  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  herein 
provided  for.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  a person  authorized  by  him.  in  city  or  other 
listricts  having  such  superintendent,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education 
in  village,  special  and  township  districts  not  having  such  superintendent,  upon 
a satisfactory  proof  of  the  age  of  such  minor  and  that  he  has  successfully 
completed  the  studies  enumerated  in  section  4022-1  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ohio ; or  if  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  a knowledge  of 
.his  or  her  ability  to  read  and  write  legibly  the  English  language.  The  age 
and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  formulated  by  the  State  commissioner  of 
common  schools  and  the  same  furnished,  in  blank,  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education.  Every  person,  company  or  corporation  employing  any  child  under 
jsixteen  years  of  age,  shall  exact  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  prescribed  in 
jthis  section,  as  a condition  of  employment  and  shall  keep  the  same  on  file,  and 
shall  upon  request  of  the  truant  officer  herein  provided  for,  permit  him  to 
examine  such  age  and  schooling  certificate.  Any  person,  company  or  corpora- 
ijtion,  employing  any  minor  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
!i  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 
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Sec.  4022-3  (as  amended  by  act,  page  G15,  Acts  of  1902).  All  minors  over  the 
age  of  fourteen  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  can  not  read  and  write 
the  English  language  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  as  provided  in  section  » 
4022-1  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  and  all  the  provisions  of  said  section 
shall  apply  to  said  minors : Provided,  That  such  attendance  shall  not  be  required 
of  such  minors  after  they  have  secured  a certificate  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  in  districts  having  superintendents  or  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  districts  not  having  superintendents,  that  they  can  read  and  write  the 
English  language.  No  person,  company  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  such 
minor  during  the  time  schools  are  in  session,  or  having  such  minor  in  their 
employ  shall  immediately  cease  such  employment,  upon  notice  from  the  truant 
officer  who  is  hereinafter  provided  for.  Every  person,  company  or  corporation 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  4022-9  (as  amentled  by  act,  page  015,  Acts  of  1902).  When  any  truant 
officer  is  satisfied  that  any  child,  compelled  to  attend  school  by  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  is  unable  to  attend  school  because  absolutely  required  to  work,  at 
home  or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  support  itself  or  help  support  or  care  for  others 
legally  entitled  to  its  services,  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  them- 
selves, the  truant  officer  shall  report  the  case  to  the  authorities  charged  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  officers  to  afford  such 
relief  as  will  enable  the  child  to  attend  school  the  time  each  year  required  under 
this  act.  Such  child  shall  not  be  considered  or  declared  a pauper  by  reason 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  relief  herein  provided  for.  * * cases 

where  relief  is  necessary  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  fur- 
nish text  books  free  of  charge  and  said  board  may  furnish  any  further  relief 
it  may  deem  necessary,  the  expenses  incident  to  furnishing  said  books  and  relief 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  school  district. 

Retaining  ivages — Written  eontracts. 

Section  4364-65.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company 'or  corporation 
doing  business  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  retain  or  withhold  from  an  employee, 
male  or  female,  who  is  a minor,  the  wages  or  compensation,  oi‘  any  part  thereof, 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  such  employee,  and  due  to  the  same  for  work  performed 
or  services  rendered,  because  of  presumed  negligence  or  failure  to  comply  with 
rules,  or  for  breakage  of  machinery,  or  for  alleged  incompetency  to  produce 
work  or  to  perform  labor  in  accordance  with  any  standard  of  merit  set  up ; 
nor  Fhall  any  firm,  corporation,  or  individual  as  aforesaid,  receive  any  guar- 
antee, bonus,  or  money  deposit,  or  any  other  form  of  security,  in  order  to  obtain 
or  to  secure  for  any  such  minor  employment,  or  to  insure  faithful  performance  of 
labor,  or  to  guarantee  strict  observance  of  rules,  or  to  make  good  any  losses 
which  may  be  ascribed  or  charged  to  the  incompetence,  negligence,  or  inability 
of  such  minor  employee. 

Sec.  4364-66  (as  amended  by  act,  page  598,  Acts  of  1902).  No  person,  company 
or  corporation,  as  aforesaid,  shall  give  employment  to  any  minor,  without  agree- 
ing with  said  minor  what  wages  or  compensation  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  per  day,  week,  month  or  year  or  per  piece  for  work  performed ; and 
written  evidence  of  such  agreement  shall  be  furnished  to  such  minor,  and  on  or 
before  each  pay  day  a statement  of  earnings  due,  and  the  amount  thereof  to  be 
paid  to  him  or  her  on  such  pay  day  shall  be  given  to  such  minor,  and  no  subse- 
quent change  shall  be  made  in  the  wages  or  compensation  of  such  minor  without 
notice  of  the  same  being  given  to  him  or  her  at  least  twenty-four  hours  previous 
to  its  going  into  effect,  and  when  such  change  is  effected  written  agreement  shall 
be  given  as  in  the  first  instance  to  said  minor  employee. 

Sec.  4364^67.  Any  person,  or  officer,  or  agent  of  any  company  or  corporation, 
who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  a period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court ; and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  inspector  of 
workshops  and  factories  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  enforced. 
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Pabt  IY. — Pexal. 

Certain  employments  for'biclden. 

Sectiox  6984.  Whoever  takes,  receives,  hires,  employs,  uses,  exhibits,  or  in  any 
manner,  or  under  anj-  pretense,  sells,  apprentices,  gives  away,  lets  out,  or  other- 
wise disposes  of,  to  any  person,  any  child  Under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  for 
or  in  the  vocation,  occupation,  service,  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing,  begging,  or  peddling,  or  as  a 
gymnast,  contortionist,  rider,  or  acrobat,  or  for  or  in  any  obscene,  indecent,  or 
immoral  purpose,  exhibition,  or  practice,  or  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition, 
or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous,  to  the  life  or  limbs  of  such 
child,  or  causes,  or  procures,  or  encourages,  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  or 
causes  or  permits  any  such  child  to  suffer,  or  inflicts  upon  it,  unjustiflable 
physical  pain  or  mental  suffering,  or  willfully  causes  or  permits  the  life  of  any 
such  child  to  be  endangered,  or  its  health  to  be  injured,  or  such  child  to 
be  placed  in  such  situation  that  its  life  may  be  endangered,  or  its  health  injured, 
or  has  in  custody  any  such  child  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

Sec.  6986-1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  employed  by 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  this  State,  at  employment  whereby  its  life 
or  limb  is  endangered,  or  its  health  is  likely  to  be  injured,  or  its  morals  may  be 
depraved  by  such  employment.  » 

Sec.  6986-2.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  this  State  who  willfully  causes 
or  permits  the  life  or  limb  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  be 
endangered,  or  its  health  to  be  injured,  or  its  morals  to  become  depraved,  from 
and  while  actually  in  their  employ,  or  who  willfully  permits  such  child  to  be 
placed  in  such  a position  or  to  engage  in  such  employment  that  its  life  or 
limb  is  in  danger,  or  its  health  likely  to  be  injured,  or  its  morals  likely  to  be 
impaired  by  such  position  or  employment,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten 
($10)  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  ($50)  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  6986-3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  inspector  of  workshops  and  fac- 
tories to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Age  limit — Xight  work — Hours  of  labor — Time  for  meals. 

Section  6986-7  (as  amended  by  act,  page  598,  Acts  of  1902,  and  act,  page  321, 
Acts  of  1904).  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
factory,  workshop,  mercantile  or  other  establishment,  directly  or  indirectly  at 
any  time,  nor  be  employed  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor ; and  no  child  under 
[said]  the  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  other  manner,  whether  it  be  for  com- 
pensation or  otherwise,  when  the  public  schools  in  which  district  such  child 
resides  are  in  session. 

Every  person,  company  or  corporation,  or  agent  having  charge  of  or  the  man- 
agement of  such  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  or  other  establishment  employing 
any  child  over  fourteen  years  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  exact  the 
age  and  schooling  certificate  prescribed  in  section  4022-2  as  a condition  of 
employment,  and  shall  keep  the  same  on  file,  and  shall  upon  the  request  of  the 
chief  or  district  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories  produce  said  certificates 
for  inspection ; but  no  person  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall  approve  such  cer- 
tificates for  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  then  in  or  about  to  enter  his 
own  employment  or  the  employment  of  a firm,  company  or  corporation  of  which 
he  is  a member,  officer,  or  employee.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  not 
be  approved  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  last  school  census, 
the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  or  in  some  such  manner,  that  said  child  is 
of  the  age  required  as  aforesaid ; failure  to  produce  to  an  inspector  of  work- 
shops and  factories  an  age  and  schooling  certificate,  as  aforesaid  required,  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of  any  person  whose  age  and 
schooling  certificate  is  not  produced. 

In  case  of  doubt  of  the  physical  fitness  of  such  minor,  the  inspector  shall 
require  a certificate  signed  by  a medical  officer  of  the  board  of  health,  certi- 
fying that  such  child  is  in  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work 
he  is  required  to  do. 
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Sec.  6986-8  (as  amended  by  act,  page  598,  Acts  of  1902,  and  act,  page  321, 
Acts  of  1904).  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  employing  minors  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  to  keep  a register  in  which  shali  be  recorded  the  name, 
birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  minor  employed  by  him  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  No  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  no  girl  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  employed  at  any  work  at  night  time  later  than 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  nor  earlier  than  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
no  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  of  the  places 
named  in  section  6986-7  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  for  a longer  period 
than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  nor  more  than  fifty-five  hours  in  one  week ; and 
every  such  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to  no  less  than 
thirty  minutes  for  meal  time  at  noon,  but  such  meal  time  shall  not  be  included 
as  part  of  the  work  hours  of  the  day  ; and  every  employer  shall  post  in  a con- 
spicuous place  in  every  room  where  such  minors  are  employed  a printed  notice 
stating  the  maximum  number  of  work  hours  required  in  one  week,  and  in  each 
day  of  the  week  from  such  minors ; such  printed  notice  to  be  furnished  by  the 
chief  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories,  and  approved  by  the  attorney- 
general. 

Sec.  6986-9  (as  amended  by  act,  page  321,  Acts  of  1904).  Any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  who  shall  employ  any  minor  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  thereof,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  upon 
failure  or  refusal  of  any  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  pay  said  fine  or 
costs  according  to  the  order  of  the  court,  then  such  person,  firm  or  corporation 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  until  such  fine  is  paid. 

OKLAHOMA. 

STATUTES  OF  1893. 

Hours  of  labor . 

Paragraph  2550.  Every  owner,  stockholder,  overseer,  employer,  clerk  or  fore- 
man, of  any  manufactory,  workshop,  or  other  place  used  for  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  who,  having  control,  shall  compel  * * * ^j^y  child 

under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  permit  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to 
labor  in  any  day  exceeding  ten  hours,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
not  less  than  ten  dollars. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Paragraph  3562.  The  wages  of  a minor  employed  in  service  may  be  paid  to 
him  or  her  until  the  parent  or  guardian  entitled  thereto  gives  the  employer 
notice  that  he  claims  such  wages. 


OREGON. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Age  limit — Employment  during  seJiool  hours — Night  work — Lunch  time — Illit- 
erates. 

(Act,  page  79,  as  amended  by  chapter  208,  Acts  of  1905.) 

Section  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  fac- 
tory, store,  workshop,  in  or  about  any  mine,  or  in  the  telegraph,  telephone,  or 
public  messenger  service. 

Sec.  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
work,  or  labor  of  any  form,  for  wages  or  other  compensation  to  whomsoever 
payable,  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  district,  or  city 
in  which  he  or  she  resides  are  in  session. 

Sec.  4.  Attendance  at  school  shall  be  compulsory  upon  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  in  all  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  during  the  whole  of  the  school  term  in  the  city,  town  or  village  in  which 
the  child  resides,  and  upon  all  children  in  such  city,  towns,  and  villages  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  who  are  not  employed  in  some  lawful 
work. 
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I Sec.  5.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any  work  be- 
f Core  the  hour  of  seven  in  the  morning,  or  after  the  hour  of  six  at  night,  nor 
?mployed  for  longer  than  ten  hours  for  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  six  days  in 
f my  one  week  ; and  every  such  child,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  enti- 
^:le'd  to  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  for  meal  time  at  noon,  but  such  meal  time 
j shall  not  be  included  as  part  of  the  work  hours  of  the  day ; and  every  em- 
Iployer  shall  post  in  a conspicuous  place  where  such  minors  are  employed,  a 
I printed  notice  stating  the  maximum  work  hours  required  in  one  week,  and  in 
^ every  day  of  the  week,  from  such  minors. 

i Sec.  6.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or 
('  suffered  to  work  in  any  employment  enumerated  in  section  2 unless  the  person 
<:  Dr  corporation  employing  him  procures  and  keeps  on  file  and  accessible  to  the 
; school  authorities  of  the  district  where  such  child  resides,  and  to  the  police  and 
; tDoard  of  inspectors  of  child  labor  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  as  hereinafter 
' prescribed,  and  keep  a complete  list  of  all  such  children  employed  therein. 

; Sec.  7.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  executed,  issued  and  approved 
Dnly  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  a person  authorized  by  him  in  writ- 
ing or,  where  .there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  by  a person  authorized  by 
the  board  of  school  directors : Provided,  That  no  member  of  a board  of  school 
directors  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall  have  authority  to  approve 
such  certificate  for  any  child  then  in  or  about  to  enter  his  own  employment,  or 
the  employment  of  a firm  or  corporation  of  which  he  is  a member,  oflicer  or 
employee.  The  person  approving  the  certificate  shall  have  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fees  shall  be  charged  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless  satis- 
factory evidence  is  furnished  by  the  last  school  census,  the  duly  attested 
transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of  such  child  or  other  religious 
record,  or  the  register  of  birth  of  such  child  with  a town  or  city  clerk,  that  such 
child  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate. 

Sec.  9.  The  age  and  schooling  certificate  of  a child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  not  be  executed,  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  person 
authorized  to  execute,  approve  and  sign  the  same  an  employment  ticket  issued 
by  the  board  of  child  labor  inspectors  duly  filled  out  and  signed  as  hereinafter 
prescribed.  A duplicate  of  each  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  filled  out 
and  kept  on  file  by  the  board  of  school  directors.  Any  explanatory  matter  may 
be  printed  with  such  certificate,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  school  direct- 
ors or  superintendent  of  schools.  The  employment  ticket  and  the  age  and 
schooling  certificate  shall  be  separately  printed,  and  shall  be  filled  out,  signed, 
and  held  or  surrendered,  as  indicated  in  the  following  form : 

EMPLOYMEXT  TICKET. 

When  (name  of  child)  height,  (feet  and  inches) , 

eyes,  (color)  , complexion,  (fair  or  dark.)  hair,  (color)  . presents 

an  age  and  schooling  certificate  duly  signed,  I intend  to  employ  (him  or  her) 
at (nature  of  occupation.) 

(Signature  of  intending  employer  or  agent.) 

(Town  or  city  and  date.) 

AGE  AND  SCHOOLING  CEBTIFICATE. 

This  certifies  that  I am  the  (father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian)  of 

(name  of  child) , and  that  (he  or  she)  was  born  at  (name  of 

town  or  city)  in  the  county  of  (name  of  county,  if  known)  and  State 

(or  country)  of  on  the  (day  and  year  of  birth) and  is  now 

(number  of  years  and  months) old. 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian.) 

(Town  or  city  and  date.) 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  (name  of  person  sign- 
ing)   and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or  her) 

signed  is  true  to  the  best  of  (his  or  her)  knowledge  and  belief.  I hereby  ap- 
prove the  foregoing  certificate  of  (name  of  child) , height,  (feet 

and  inches) , eyes,  (color)  , complexion,  (clear  or  dark,)  hair, 

(color,)  having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or  she)  is  of  the  age 
therein  certified.  I hereby  certify  that  (he  or  she)  can  read  at  sight  and  (can 
or  can  not)  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  that 
(he  or  she)  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a child  of  (his  or  her)  age, 
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and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  (he  or 
she)  intends  to  do,  and  that  (he  or  she)  has  regularly  atended  the  public  schools 
or  a school  equivalent  thereto,  for  not  less  than  160  days  during  the  school  year  j 
previous  to  arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  during  the  year  previous 
to  applying  for  such  school  record,  and  has  received  during  such  period  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  and  geography,  and  is 
familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  to  and  including 
fractions. 

This  certificate  belongs  to  (name  of  child  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn) 

and  is  to  be  surrendered  (to  him  or  her)  whenever  (he  or  she) 

leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation  or  employer  holding  the  same ; but  if  not 
claimed  by  said  child  within  thirty  days  from  such  time  it  shall  be  returned 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of 
schools,  to  the  school  committee. 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign,  with  official 
character  or  authority.) 

(Town  or  city  and  date.) 

Sec.  10.  A failure  to  produce  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  district  where 
such  child  resides  and  to  the  police  and  to  the  board  of  inspectors  of  child 
labor  any  age  and  schooling  certificate  or  list  required  by  this  act  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of  any  person  whose  age  and 
schooling  certificate  is  not  produced  or  whose  name  is  not  so  listed.  Any  cor- 
poration or  employer  retaining  any  age  and  schooling  certificate  in  violation 
of  section  5 of  this  act  shall  be  fined  ten  dollars.  Every  person  authorized 
to  sign  the  certificate  prescribed  by  section  5 of  this  act  who  knowingly  certi- 
fies to  any  materially  false  statement  therein  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  and  not 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 

The  board  of  inspectors  of  child  labor  or  any  one  or  more  of  them  or  anyone 
authorized  by  such  board  in  writing  may  visit  the  factories,  workshops,  and 
mercantile  establishments  in  their  several  towns  and  cities  and  ascertain 
whether  any  minors  are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  they  shall  report  any  cases  of  such  illegal  employment  to  the  proper 
school  authorities  and  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  county.  The  board  of 
inspectors  of  child  labor  may  require  that  the  age  and  schooling  certificates 
and  lists  provided  for  [by]  this  act,  of  minors  employed  in  such  factories, 
workshops,  or  mercantile  establishments,  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection. 
Complaints  for  offenses  under  this  act  shall  be  brought  by  the  board  of  in- 
spectors of  child  labor  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  district  attorney  and 
olfenses  hereunder  shall  be  prosecuted  by  such  district  attorney. 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  employ  a minor  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  thereof, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a sum 
not  less  [than]  $10  nor  more  than  $25  for  the  first  offense,  nor  less  than  $25 
nor  more  than  $50  for  the  second  offense,  and  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days  for  the  third  and  each  succeeding  offense. 

Sec.  12.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  allow  any  child  under  their  custody  or  control  to  be  employed  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  [be]  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  and  not  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  of  inspectors  of  child  labor  may  in  its  discretion  allow 
children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  to  be  employed  in  any  suit- 
able work  during  any  school  vacation  extending  over  a term  of  two  weeks  and 
may  issue  permits  therefor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  to  exercise 
careful  discretion  as  to  the  character  of  such  employment  and  its  effect  on  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  child. 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  inspectors  of  child  labor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  here- 
tofore appointed  such  board  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  which  this  is 
amendatory,  are  hereby  appointed  a board  of  inspectors  of  child  labor  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  shall  serve  without  compensation.  The  term  for  which 
such  inspectors  shall  serve  shall  be  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  respec- 
tively, from  the  time  of  their  original  appointment,  the  terms  to  remain  as 
already  determined  by  lot  under  said  original  act,  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  any  one  of  said  inspectors  the  governor  shall  appoint  his  or  her 
successor  to  serve  for  a term  of  five  years.  Appointments  shall  be  so  made 
that  three  at  least  of  said  inspectors  shall  always  be  women. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRIGHTLY’S  PURDON’S  DIGEST,  TWELFTH  EDITION— 1895. 

Certain  employments  forMdden — Employment  on  elevators — Employment  in 

mines. 

(Page  1015.) 

Section  9.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control,  lawful  or  unlawful, 
' for  [of]  any  minor  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  use  such 
i minor  or  apprentice,  ^ive  away,  let  out,  hire  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  minor, 
to  any  person,  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
1 begging,  or  for  any  mendicant  business  whatsoever,  in  the  streets,  roads  or  other 
i highways  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  whosoever  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ, 
p use  or  have  in  custody,  any  such  minor,  for  the  vocation,  occupation,  calling, 
service  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  upon  musical  instruments  or  begging,  up  m 
: the  street,  roads  or  other  highways  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  for  any  mendicant 
■ business  whatever,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
! fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  minor  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give 
away  or  permit  such  child  to  sing,  dance,  act,  or  in  any  manner  exhibit,  in  any 
dance  house  whatever,  or  in  any  concert  saloon,  theater  or  place  of  entertain- 
ment, where  wines  or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  are  sold  or  given  away,  or  with 
which  any  place  for  the  sale  of  wines  or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  is  directly  or 
indirectly  connected,  by  any  passageway  or  entrance,  and  any  proprietor  of  any 
dance  house  whatever,  or  any  such  concert  saloon,  theater  or  place  of  entertain- 
ment, so  employing  any  such  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  minor  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give 
away  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  child,  and  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive 
or  employ  such  child  for  the  vocation  or  occupation  of  rope  or  wire  walliing,  or 
as  an  acrobat,  gymnast,  contortionist  or  rider,  and  any  person  who,  having  the 
care,  custody  or  control  of  any  minor  child  whatsoever,  shall  sell,  apprentice, 
give  away  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  child,  or  who  shall  take,  receive  or 
employ  such  child,  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or  illegal  exhibition  or  vocation,  or 
any  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such 
child  engaged  therein,  or  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  any  person  who 
shall  retain,  harbor  or  employ  any  minor  child  in  or  about  any  assignation 
house  or  brothel,  or  in  any  place  where  any  obscene,  indecent  or  illegal  exhibi- 
tion takes  place,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate  or  court  of  record,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  12.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  minor 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  opera- 
tion of  any  elevator.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  employing  any  minor 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  operate,  manage  or  otherwise  have  the  care 
or  custody  of  an  elevator,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  14  ( as  amended  by  act  No.  266,  Acts  of  1903).  No  boy  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  be  in  any  mine  for  the  purpose  of  employment  therein  ; nor  shall  a boy  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  a woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  be  employed  or  permit- 
ted to  be  in  or  about  the  outside  structures  or  workings  of  a colliery  for  the 
purpose  of  employment ; but  it  is  provided,  however,  that  this  prohibition  shall 
not  affect  the  employment  cf  a boy  or  female,  of  suitable  age,  in  an  office  or  in 
the  performance  of  clerical  work  at  a colliery. 

Sec.  15.  When  an  employer  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  any  boy  or  youth 
applying  for  employment  in  or  about  a mine  or  colliery,  he  shall  demand  and 
receive  proof  of  the  said  lawful  employment  age  of  such  boy  or  youth,  by  certif- 
icate from  the  parent  or  guardian,  before  said  boy  or  youth  shall  be  employed. 
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Sec.  16.  If  any  person  or  persons  contravene  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  [sections  14  to  16]  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  boys, 
young  male  persons  or  females,  or  if  he  or  they  shall  connive  with  or  permit 
others  to  contravene  or  fail  to  comply  with  said  provisions,  or  if  a parent  or 
guardian  of  a boy  or  young  male  person  make  or  give  a false  certificate  of  the 
age  of  such  boy  or  young  male  person,  or  knowingly  do  or  perform  any  other 
act  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  a boy  or  young  male  person 
under  the  lawful  employment  age  and  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  he  or  they  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  against  this  act. 

Employment  about  mine  machinery. 

(Page  1349.) 

Section  86.  A sober  and  competent  person,  not  under  eighteen  (18)  years  of 
age,  shall  be  engaged  to  run  the  breaker  engine,  and  he  shall  attend  to  said 
engine  while  the  machinery  is  in  motion. 

Sec.  88.  No  person  under  fifteen  (15)  years  of  age  shall  be  appointed  to  oil 
the  machinery,  and  no  person  shall  oil  dangerous  parts  of  such  machinery  while 
it  is  in  motion. 

Sec.  155.  An  engineer  placed  in  charge  of  an  engine  whereby  persons  are 
hoisted  or  lowered  in  any  mine  shall  be  a sober  and  competent  person  of  not 
less  than  twenty-one  (21)  years  of  age. 

BRIGHTLY’S  DIGEST— 1893-1903. 

Employment  in  bakeries. 

(I’age  62.) 

Section  1.  * * * No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years  shall  be 

employed  in  any  bakehouse  between  the  hours  of  nine  (9)  o’clock  at  night  and 
five  (5)  in  the  morning.  Excepted  from  this  rule  shall  be  the  time  on  Sunday 
for  setting  the  sponges  for  the  night’s  work  following. 

Sec.  13.  No  minor  male  or  female  * * * shall  be  employed  at  labor  or 

detained  in  any  biscuit,  bread,  pie  or  cake  bakery,  pretzel  or  macaroni  estab- 
lishment, for  a longer  period  than  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  for  a longer 
period  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Sec.  23.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  * * * 

shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  magistrate,  alderman,  mayor  or  burgess,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  ($50)  dollars,  for  a first  offense;  and 
not  less  than  fifty  ($50)  [dollars]  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars, 
for  a second  offense,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  (10)  days;  and  for 
a third  offense,  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  ($250)  dollars 
and  [not]  more  than  thirty  (30)  days  imprisonment. 

'Names  of  children  employed. 

(Page  143.) 

Section  128.  * * * Any  person  employing  a child  or  children  shall  fur- 

nish, on  or  before  the  third  Monday  of  the  school  term  and  quarterly  thereafter, 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
or  controllers  of  the  district  in  which  such  child  or  children  reside,  the  names, 
age,  place  of  residence,  and  name  of  parent  or  guardian  of  every  person  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  his  employ  at  the  time  of  said  report : * * * 

Hours  of  labor — Age  limit — Illiterates. 

(Page  254.) 

Section  1.  No  minor  male  or  female  * * * shall  be  employed  at  labor  or 

detained  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  mercantile  industry,  laundry, 
workshop,  renovating  works  or  printing  office,  for  a longer  period  than  twelve 
hours  in  any  day,  nor  for  a longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  any  week. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or 
printing  office  within  this  State. 
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Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  in- 
dustry, laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or  printing  office  to  hire  or  em- 
ploy any  child  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  years,  without  there  is 
first  provided  and  placed  on  file  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child.  If  said  child  have  no 
parent  or  guardian,  then  such  affidavit  shall  be  made  by  the  child,  which  affi- 
davit shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer,  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  child 
when  employment  ceases. 

Sec.  4.  A\l  persons  authorized  to  administer  oaths  must  examine  all  children 
as  to  their  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  After  a careful 
examination,  if  a child  is  found  unable  to  read  and  write  the  English  language, 
or  has  not  attended  school  as  required  by  law,  or  is  under  thirteen  years  of  age, 
it  will  be  unlawful  to  issue  a certificate ; and  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  who 
executes  certificates  charge  more  than  twenty-five  cents  for  administering  the 
oath  and  issuing  the  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  employing  men,  women  or  children, 
or  either,  in  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  work- 
shop, renovating  works,  or  printing  office,  shall  post  and  keep  posted,  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  help  is  employed,  a printed  notice, 
stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of  such 
persons ; and,  in  every  room  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  em- 
ployed, a list  of  their  names  with  their  age. 

Sec.  8.  * * * no  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to 

clean  machinery  while  in  motion.  And  no  minor,  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
shall  operate  or  otherwise  have  the  care  or  custody  of  an  elevator. 

Sec.  21.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who 
suffers  any  child  or  female  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  In  all  such  cases  the  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  information  is 
lodged,  and,  after  full  hearing  of  parties  in  interest,  the  alderman  or  justice 
of  the  peace  shall  impose  the  fine  herein  provided,  which  shall  be  final  unless 
an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  within  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  imposition  of  the  fine,  as  herein  provided. 

Employment  as  steam  engineers. 

(Page  535.) 

Section  1G5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  have  charge  of 
or  to  operate  a steam  boiler  or  steam  engine  over  ten  horsepower,  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  of  this  Commonwealth,  except  locomotive  boilers  used  in  trans- 
portation, and  steam  engines  and  steam  boilers  carrying  less  than  fifteen  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch,  unless  said  person  or  persons  are  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  * * * 


ACTS  OF  1905. 

Act  No.  222. — Employment  in  mines.  («) 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  copartnership  or  corpora- 
tion to  employ  any  minor  child,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  inside  of  any 
anthracite  coal  mine,  or  to  employ  any  minor  child,  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  in  any  anthracite  coal  breaker  or  colliery,  or  around  the  outside  workings 
of  any  anthracite  coal  mine. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  any  violation  of  the  i^ro- 
visions  of  section  one  of  this  act,  to  bring  suit  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
the  county  wherein  said  offense  or  violation  occurred ; and  if,  upon  the  trial  of 
the  case,  the  jury  shall  find  that  such  violation  did  occur,  they  shall  render  a 
verdict  against  the  offending  party  or  parties,  to  an  amount  equal  to  ten  dollars 
for  each  and  every  day  said  minor  child  or  children  were  employed  contrary  to 


“ This  act,  except  sections  one,  two,  and  fonrteen,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Luzerne  County,  and  is  at  the  date  of  this  publication 
before  the  superior  court  of  the  State  on  appeal. 
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the  provisions  of  this  act ; said  amounts,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth ; and  the  State  treasurer  shall  return 
one-half  of  the  fine  or  fines  so  collected  to  the  school  district  in  which  the  child, 
so  illegally  employed,  resided. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  copartnership  or  corpora- 
tion to  employ  any  minor  child  in  or  about  any  anthracite  coal  mine  or  colliery, 
or  to  permit  any  such  minor  child  to  work  in  or  around  any  anthracite  coal 
mine  or  colliery,  unless  the  person,  firm,  copartnership  or  corporation,  employing 
said  child  or  permitting  said  minor  child  to  work,  is  furnished  with  and  keeps 
on  file  an  employment  certificate,  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  and  maintains  a 
complete  list  of  such  children  employed.  Such  lists  and  employment  certifi- 
cates, at  all  times  during  the  employment  of  such  minor  children,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  any  common  school  superintendent,  any  truant  or 
attendance  officer  of  any  school  district,  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  of 
this  Commonwealth,  or  any  mine  inspector,  and  shall  be  returned  to  each  child 
when  his  or  her  employment  shall  cease. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city,  borough  or  township  common  school 
superintendents  within  their  various  jurisdictions,  and  of  the  principal  teacher, 
where  no  common  school  superintendent  has  jurisdiction,  or  their  duly  author- 
ized deputies,  to  issue  the  employment  certificates  provided  for  in  this  act; 
but  no  principal  teacher  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  said  employment  certifi- 
cates within  any  district  under  a duly  authorized  common  school  superintendent. 
The  district  of  such  city,  borough  or  township  superintendent  or  principal 
teacher  shall  be  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  child  seeking  an  employment 
certificate  resides.  Said  employment  certificate  shall  only  be  issued  after  the 
affidavits  and  documents  hereinafter  prescribed  have  received  careful  consid- 
eration by  said  common  school  superintendent  or  principal  teacher,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  their  duly  authorized  deputies,  as  aforesaid ; and  no  fee  or  emolu- 
ment shall  be  charged  for  issuing  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  An  affidavit,  in  duplicate,  as  to  the  age  of  any  child  under  sixteen 
years  seeking  an  employment  certificate,  shall  be  made  by  the  father,  mother, 
guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child ; and  shall  set  forth  the  place  and  date  of 
his  or  her  birth,  and  the  date  and  place  of  his  or  her  baptism  or  circumcision, 
if  any ; shall  be  accompanied  by  a certificate  of  the  registration  of  birth,  bap- 
tism or  circumcision  of  such  child,  as  kept  by  any  religous  [religious]  denomina- 
tion ; or  by  a certificate  of  the  registration  of  his  or  her  birth,  as  kept  by  any 
public  authority,  or,  in  the  case  of  a foreign-born  child,  a true  copy  of  passenger 
manifest,  passport  or  other  official  record,  filed  at  the  office  of  the  commissioner 
of  immigration,  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

Sec.  6.  The  employment  certificate  required  by  the  third  section  of  this  act, 
shall  consist  of  the  affidavit  as  to  age,  made  before  the  city,  borough  or  township 
common  school  superintendent,  or  principal  teacher,  as  aforesaid,  or  their  duly 
authorized  deputies ; and  the  other  certificate,  as  herein  provided,  together 
with  the  certificate  of  approval  by  the  said  common  school  superintendent  or 
principal  teacher,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  their  duly  authorized  deputies,  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  and  shall  be  called  employment  certificate  number  one, 
and  shall  be  in  form  following; 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE,  NUMBER  1. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
County  of 


i 


ss. 


1.  Affidavit  of  parent,  guardian  or  custodian. 

being  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed)  according  to  law,  deposes  and 

says:  I am  the  (father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian)  of  (name  of  child),  and 
that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  (he  or  she)  was  born  at  (name  oi 

village,  township,  town  or  city)  in  the  State  (or  country)  of  , on  the 

(here  state  day,  month  and  year  of  birth),  and  is  now  (state  years  and  months 
of  age),  and  that  (he  or  she)  was  baptised  (or  circumcised)  in  the  (state  name 

of  church)  at  (name  of  place),  in  the  State  (or  country)  of on  the  (state 

day,  month  and  year  of  baptism  or  circumcision). 

(Signature  of  person  making  oath). 


2.  Examination  and  approval  of  affidavit  and  certificates. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  (name  of  person  signing), 

this  — — day  of  , Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  , at 

(town  or  city),  and  made  oath  that  the  aforesaid  affidavit  signed  by  - (him  or 
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her)  is  true,  to  the  best  of  (his  or  her)  knowledge  and  belief.  I hereby  approve 
the  foregoing  affidavit  as  to  age  of  (name  of  child)  ; height,  (feet  and  inches)  ; 
leyes,  (color)  ; complexion,  (dark  or  fair)  ; hair,  (color).  I hereby  certify  that 
T have  examined  the  affidavits  of  (parent,  guardian  or  custodian),  the  certifi- 
cate of  religious  record  of  birth,  baptism  or  circumcision,  the  certificate  of 
■ public  registration  of  birth,  the  passport,  or  other  official  immigration  record 
(strike  out  the  alternative  certificates  not  presented)  ; and  find  that  these  certif- 
icates or  certificate  agree  in  every  particular  with  the  statements  of  the  affidavit. 

These  certificates  or  certificate  furnish  proof  that  (he  or  she)  is  now years 

of  age.  I further  certify,  that  (he  or  she)  can  read  at  sight,  and  write  legibly 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  has  complied  with  the  education  laws 
of  this  Commonwealth  now  in  force,  and  may  be  employed  at  such  times  and  in 
such  employments  as  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  permit  such  children  to  be 
employed. 

This  certificate  belongs  to  (name  of  child),  and  is  to  be  surrendered  to  (him 
or  her)  when  (he  or  she)  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation,  firm,  copartner- 
ship, or  person  employing  the  same  and  holding  this  certificate,  and  if  not 
claimed  by  such  child  within  thirty  days  from  such  time  shall  be  returned  to 
the  said  common  school  superintendent  or  principal  teacher,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign,  with 
official  character  and  authority.) 

Provided,  That  where  no  certificate  of  registration  of  birth,  baptism  or  cir- 
cumcision of  such  child  is  obtainable,  or,  in  case  of  a foreign-born  child,  no  copy 
of  passenger  manifest,  passport  or  other  official  record  of  the  child’s  age  is 
obtainable,  such  certificate  or  copy  may  be  substituted  by  an  affidavit,  by  the 
father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian  of  such  child,  setting  forth  his  or  her  age, 
and  date  and  place  of  his  or  her  birth ; which  affidavit  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a statement  of  the  principal  teacher  of  the  last  school  which  said  child  attended, 
certifying  that  such  child  has  received  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
English  grammar,  and  geography,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  to  and  including  fractions ; in  which  case  the  employment 
certificate  shall  be  called  employment  certificate  number  two,  and  shall  be  in 
form  following : 


EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE,  NUMBER  2. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
County  of  . 


} 


1.  Affidavit  of  parent,  guardian  or  custodian. 

being  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed)  according  to  law,  deposes  and 

says:  I am  the  (father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian)  of  (name  of  child),  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  (he  or  she)  was  born  at  (name  vil- 
lage, township,  town  or  city),  in  the  State  (or  country)  of on  the  (here 

state  day,  month  and  year  of  birth),  and  is  now  (state  years  and  months  of  age), 
and  that  (he  or  she)  was  baptised  (or  circumcised)  in  the  (state  name  of 

church)  at  (name  of  place),  in  the  State  (or  country)  of , on  the  (state 

day,  month  and  year  of  baptism  or  circumcision). 

^ (Signature  of  person  making  oath). 


2.  Examination  of  affidavit  and  school  record. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  (name  of  person  signing), 

this  day  of  , Anno  Domini  [one  thousand]  nine  hundred  , at 

(town  or  city),  and  made  oath  that  the  aforesaid  affidavit  signed  by  (him  or 
her)  is  true,  to  the  best  of  (his  or  her)  knowledge  and  belief.  I hereby  approve 
the  foregoing  affidavit  as  to  age  of  (name  of  child)  ; height,  (feet  and  inches)  ; 
eyes,  (color)  ; complexion,  (dark  or  fair)  ; hair,  (color).  Having  no  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or  she)  is  of  the  age  therein  certified,  I hereby  certify 
that  (he  or  she)  can  read  at  sight,  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language;  that  (he  or  she)  has  regularly  attended  the  public  schools, 
or  schools  equivalent  thereto,  during  the  year  previous  to  applying  for  such 
school  record,  and  for  the  period  required  by  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth.  I have  examined  the  certificate  furnished  by  the  principal 
teacher  of  the  last  school  which  said  child  attended,  which  states  that  (he  or 
she)  has  received  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  and 
geography,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic,  to 
and  including  fractions.  I have  further  satisfied  myself  that  the  certificate 
required  by  law  as  to  proof  of  age  cannot  be  produced,  for  good  cause,  and  said 
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child  may  Ije  employed  at  such  times  and  in  such  employments  as  the  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth  permit  children  to  be  employed. 

This  certificate  belongs  to  (name  of  child),  and  is  to  be  surrendered  to  (him  or  | 
her)  when  (he  or  she)  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation,  copartnership,  firm,  i 
or  person  or  employer,  holding  the  same ; but  if  not  claimed  by  said  child  within  | 
thirty  days  from  such  time,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  said  common  school 
superintendent  or  principal  teacher,  as  the  case  may  be.  ! 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign,  with  ofiicial  | 
character  or  authority.) 

Sec.  7.  The  blank  forms  of  these  several  certificates  shall  be  furnished,  free  of 
charge,  by  the  department  of  mines  of  this  Commonwealth,  upon  application  by  i 
the  proper  persons,  and  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  A duplicate  of  i 
each  employment  certificate  shall  be  filled  out  and  kept  on  file  by  the  city, 
borough  or  township  common  school  superintendent,  or  the  principal  teacher  in 
localities  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  city,  borough  or  township  superin- 
tendent issuing  the  certificate,  together  with  a certificate  of  the  registration  of 
birth,  baptism  or  circumcision,  or,  in  case  of  a foreign-born  child,  a copy  of 
passenger  manifest,  passport,  or  other  official  record,  as  herein  provided  by 
this  act. 

Sec.  8.  False  swearing  to  any  affidavit  given  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  constitute  perjury,  and  be  punishable  as  such. 

Sec.  9.  A failure  to  produce  to  the  common  school  superintendent,  any  truant 
or  attendance  officer,  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  of  this  Common- 
wealth, or  any  mine  inspectors,  an  employment  certificate  and  the  list  required 
by  this  act,  when  requested  so  to  do,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal 
employment  of  any  minor  child  whose  employment  certificate  is  not  produced  or 
whose  name  is  not  so  listed ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mines  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  any  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  act  providing  for  the  keeping  and  filing  of  said 
employment  certificate  and  list  of  minor  children,  to  bring  suit  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  the  county  wherein  said  violation  occurred ; and  if,  upon  the 
trial  of  the  case,  the  jury  shall  find  such  violation  actually  did  occur,  they  shall 
render  a verdict  against  the  offending  party  or  parties  to  an  amount  equal  to  ten 
dollars  for  each  and  every  day  said  minor  child  or  children  were  employed  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act ; said  amounts,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  into 
the  State  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth ; and  the  State  treasurer 
shall  return  one-half  of  the  fine  or  fines  so  collected  to  the  school*  district  in 
which  the  child,  so  illegally  employed,  resided. 

Sec.  11.  Truant  or  school  attendance  officers  shall  report  any  cases  of  such 
illegal  employment  to  the  city,  borough  or  township  superintendent,  or  to  the 
principal  teacher  in  localities  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  city,  borough 
or  township  superintendent,  and  to  the  inspector  of  mines  of  the  district. 

Sec  12.  The  city,  borough  or  township  superintendent,  and  the  principal  teach- 
ers in  localities  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  common  school  superintendent, 
and  their  duly  authorized  deputies,  shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations  in  all  matters  where  persons  desire  to  swear  to,  affirm  or  verify 
any  documents  or  affidavits  necessary  to  properly  carry  out  the^,  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make  the  employers  of 
minor  children  liable  to  the  penalties  herein  mentioned  for  the  illegal  employ- 
ment of  said  minor  children  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 

Act  No.  226. — Age  limit — Hours  of  labor — Employment  certificates. 

Section  1.  The  term  “ establishment  ” where  used  for  the  purpose  of  this  act, 
shall  mean  any  place  within  this  Commonwealth  other  than  where  domestic, 
coal-mining  or  farm  labor  is  employed ; where  men,  women  or  children  are 
engaged,  and  paid  a salary  or  wages,  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  and 
where  such  men,  women  or  children  are  employees,  in  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  term. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  estab- 
lishment. 

Sec.  3.  No  minor  under  sixteen,  and  no  female,  shall  be  employed  in  any 
establishment  for  a longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  a 
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longer  period  than  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day.  No  minor  under  sixteen  shall 
be  employed  in  any  establishment  between  the  hours  of  nine  postmeridian  and 
six  antemeridian : Provided,  That  where  the  material  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture requires  the  application  of  manual  labor  for  an  extended  period  after  nine 
o’clock  postmeridian,  to  prevent  waste  or  destruction  of  said  material,  male 
minors  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  who  have  not  been  employed  in  or  about 
such  establishment  between  the  hours  of  six  antemeridian  and  nine  post- 
meridian, may  be  employed,  for  not  more  than  nine  consecutive  hours  in  any  one 
day,  after  nine  postmeridian : A?id  'provided  further.  That  in  establishments 
where  night  work  is  hereby  permitted  to  prevent  waste  or  destruction,  and  where 
the  nature  of  the  employment  requires  two  or  more  working  shifts  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  males  over  fourteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed,  partly  by 
day  aiid  partly  by  night:  Provided,  Said  employment  does  not  exceed  nine  con- 

Isecmtive  hours:  And  provided  further.  That  retail  mercantile  establishments 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  on  Saturday  of  each  week, 
and  during  a period  of  twenty  days  beginning  with  the  fifth  day  of  December 
and  ending  with  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  same  month:  Provided.  That 
i during  the  said  twenty  days  preceding  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  the 
working  hours  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours  per  day,  or  sixty  hours  per  week. 

' Sec.  4.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ^hall  be  permitted  to  clean  or  oil 
I machinery  while  in  motion,  or  to  operate,  or  otherwise  have  the  care  or  custody 
of,  any  elevator  or  lift. 

' Sec.  o.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner,  superintendent,  lessee,  or  other  per- 
I son  in  charge  of  any  establishment  where  persons  are  employed  for  wages  or 
, salary,  to  employ  any  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years, 
I unless  there  is  first  provided,  and  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  establishment 
where  said  child  is  employed,  a certificate  in  the  form  provided  by  the  chief 
• factory  inspector,  which  certificate  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  It 
I shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  or  any  of  his  oflice  force,  the  deputy 
■ factory  inspectors,  or  of  the  city  or  borough  common  school  superintendents 
: within  their  various  jurisdictions,  or  of  the  principal  teacher  of  the  common 
1 schools  in  localities  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  city  or  borough  superiii- 
, tendent,  or  of  their  respective  duly  authorized  deputies,  to  issue  the  employment 
• certificate  hereinafter  prescribed.  No  principal  teacher  shall  be  authorized  to 
I issue  said  employment  certificate  within  any  district  over  which  a superintend- 
. ent  has  jurisdiction.  The  district  of  such  city  or  borough  superintendent  or 
principal  teacher  shall  be  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  child  seeking  an  employ- 
ment certificate  resides. 

Sec.  6.  The  employment  certificate  shall  state  the  name,  age,  date,  place  of 
birth,  and  description  (including  color  of  eyes,  hair  and  complexion)  of  said 
child,  its  residence,  and  the  residence  of  its  parent,  guardian  or  custodian,  and 
the  ability  of  said  child  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, that  it  has  complied  with  the  educational  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  to  be  required  of  it. 

Provided,  That  before  any  such  certificate  of  employment  is  issued,  the  person 
authorized  to  issue  the  same  shall  first  demand  and  obtain  of  the  parent, 
guardian  or  custodian  of  said  child  an  affidavit,  sworn  to  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths,  made  by  him  or  her,  stating  the  age,  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  said  child ; and  shall  further  demand  and  obtain  a certificate  of 
said  child’s  birth,  as  kept  by  any  public  authority,  or,  transcript  of  the  record  of 
its  birth,  baptism  or  circumcision,  as  kept  by  any  religious  denomination,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a foreign-born  child  (if  such  evidence  of  age  be  lacking),  a true  copy 
of  the  passenger  manifest,  passport  or  official  record  filed  at  the  office  of  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  arrival,  as  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  affidavit ; and  shall  note  in  his  statement, 
as  aforesaid,  the  character  of  such  record  and  by  what  public  or  religious  au- 
thority the  same  is  issued:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  where  no  such  transcript  of 
public  or  religious  record,  or  passenger  manifest,  passport  or  official  record,  as 
aforesaid,  of  said  child’s  age  is  obtainable,  the  same  may  be  substituted  by  a 
statement  signed  by  the  principal  teacher  of  the  last  school  which  said  child 
attended,  certifying  that  said  child  has  received  instruction  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  English  grammar,  and  geography,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic,  and  has  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  common 
schools  prescribed  for  the  first  five  years,  or  a course  of  study  in  other  schools 
equivalent  thereto.  At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  empioyment  certificate,  the 
person  so  issuing  the  same  shall  make  one  copy  thereof,  which  copy  shall  be 
filed,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  its  issue,  in  the  office  of  thie  common 
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school  superintendent  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  holding  the  certificete 
resides  ; and  in  districts  not  having  such  a superintendent,  the  said  copy  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  chief  factory  inspector,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public.  The  certificate  of  the  registration  of  birth,  baptism  or 
circumcision,  or,  in  the  case  of  a foreign-born  child,  the  copy  of  passenger  mani- 
fest, passport  or  official  record,  as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  or,  in  the  absence  of  • 
such  transcripts,  the  statement  of  the  principal  teacher,  certifying  that  such 
child  has  received  instruction  as  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  affidavit  of  the  parent, 
guardian  or  custodian,  shall  be  filed  with  a copy  of  said  employment  certificate. 
The  certificate  when  issued  shall  be  the  property  of  the  said  child,  who  shall  be  i 
entitled  to  a surrender  of  the  certificate  to  him  or  her  by  the  employer  whenever 
said  child  shall  leave  the  service  of  any  employer  holding  the  certificate. 

Sec.  10.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  men,  women  or  children,  I 
in  any  establishment,  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a conspicuous  place,  in  every  ji 
room  where  such  help  is  employed,  a printed  copy  of  the  factory  laws,  a printed!: 
notice  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of 
such  persons;  and  in  every  room  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are'* 
employed,  a list  of  their  names,  with  their  ages. 

Sec.  25.  The  chief  factory  inspector  shall  prepare  the  form  of  the  employ- 
ment certificates  for  children,  an^  the  permits,  blanks,  orders  and  notices  re- 
quired by  this  act ; the  same  to  be  printed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  regulat- 
ing printing  and  publishing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  printing  and  binding.  He  shall  also  divide  the  State  into  inspection 
districts,  and  assign  one  of  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  to  each  district,  and 
may  transfer  any  of  the  said  inspectors  from  one  district  to  another,  and  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  governing  their  employment  as  the  best  interests  of 
the  service  shall  require.  And  he,  the  deputy  factory  inspector,  and  those  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  chief  factory  inspector,  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  as  is  now  given  to  notaries  public,  in  all  cases 
where  any  person  desires  to  verify  documents  necessary  and  incident  to  the 
issuing  of  employment  certificates  for  children. 

PORTO  RICO. 

REVISED  STATUTES  AND  CODES— 1902. 

Revised  Statutes. 

Hours  of  lal)or — Inhumane  treatment. 

Section  166.  No  child  of  either  sex,  under  sixteen  years  shall  be  compelled  to 
work  in  agricultural  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  over  six  hours 
per  day,  three  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  All  persons  who 
shall  violate  this  provision  shall  be  fined  in  a sum  of  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  167.  No  foreman,  teacher  or  other  person  having  under  his  charge  the 
work,  care  or  education  of  a minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  resort  to 
inhumane  treatment  to  compel  such  minor  to  work  or  to  study.  Any  violation 
of  the  provisions  hereof  shall  be  punished  with  a fine  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
dollars  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  for  each  offense. 

Penal  Code. 

Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  265.  Any  person,  whether  as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer  or 
otherwise,  having  in  his  care,  custody,  or  control  any  child  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  who  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  such  child  to  any  person,  under  any  name,  title,  or  pretense,  for  the  voca- 
tion, use,  occupation,  calling,  service  of  begging,  or  peddling,  in  any  public  street 
or  highway,  or  in  any  mendicant  or  wandering  business  whatsoever,  and  any 
person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  or  have  in  custody  any  child 
for  such  purposes,  or  either  of  them,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 
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Civil  Code. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  225.  Property  acquired  by  an  iinemancipated  child  by  labor  or  indus- 
try, or  for  any  valuable  consideration,  belongs  to  the  said  child,  but  the  usufruct 
thereof  belongs  to  the  parents  having  potestas  over  him  whilst  he  lives  in  their 
company  ; but  if  the  child,  vcith  the  consent  of  his  jiarents,  lives  independently, 

> he  shall  be  deemed  emancipated  for  all  effects  as  regards  the  said  property,  and 

I he  shall  be  the  full  owner  and  have  the  usufruct  and  administration  thereof. 

I RHODE  ISLAND. 

I 

GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1896. 

t Chapter  64  (as  amended  by  chapter  1009,  enacted  1902) — Employment  during 

school  term. 

Section  4.-  No  minor  child  who  has  not  completed  thirteen  years  of  life  shall 

> be  employed  to  labor  or  at  service,  or  engaged  in  business,  except  during  the 
vacations  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  wherein  such  child  resides, 
or  as  provided  for  by  section  one  of  this  chapter  [relating  to  child’s  wages 
needed  for  support  of  family,  etc.]. 

Sec.  5.  No  minor  child  who  has  not  completed  fifteen  years  of  life  shall  be 
employed  to  labor  or  at  service  unless  he  shall  present  to  his  employer  a cer- 
tificate made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  or 
town  wherein  such  child  resides ; said  certificate  shall  be  made  on  a blank  and 
in  a form  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  shall 
state  the  name,  place  and  date  of  birth  of  said  child,  and  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  person  having  control  of  said  child. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person,  whether  principal  or  agent,  who  shall  employ  or  permit 
to  be  employed  or  shall  aid  or  abet  the  employment  to  labor  or  at  service  of  any 
minor  child  above  described  in  section  four,  who  has  not  complied  with  the 
provisions  above  recited  in  section  five,  shall  for  every  such  offense  or  neglect 
of  such  duty  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Chapter  68. — Age  limit — Cleaning  machinery. 

Section  1 (as  amended  by  chapter  1215,  enacted  1905).  No  child  under  thir- 
teen years  of  age  shall,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1906, 
and  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall,  after  said  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1906,  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any 
factory,  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  within  this  State,  and  no  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work 
in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  within  this  State 
between  the  hours  of  eight  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  day  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day:  Provided,  however,.  That  this  restriction 
as  to  hours  of  work  shall  not  apply  to  mercantile  establishments  on  Saturdays, 
or  on  either  of  the  four  days  immediately  preceding  Christmas  in  each  year. 
No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  unless 
said  child  shall  present  to  the  person  or  corporation  employing  him  or  her  a 
certificate,  given  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city 
or  town  in  which  said  child  resides,  certifying,  if  said  certificate  is  presented 
on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1906,  that  such  child  has 
completed  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  if  said  certificate  is  presented  after  said 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  Ai  D.  1906,  that  said  child  has  completed  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  stating  the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  such  child, 
which  facts  shall  be  substantiated  by  a duly  attested  copy  of  birth  certificate, 
baptismal  certificate,  or  passport,  stating  also  the  name  and  place  of  residence 
of  the  person  having  control  of  such  child:  Provided,  however,  That  all  age 
certificates  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  valid  until 
the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1906,  and  no  longer.  All  certificates  required 
by  this  act  relating  to  the  qualification  of  children  employed  in  any  factory 
or  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  coming  under  the  provision  of  this 
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statute  shall  be  kept  by  the  employer  at  the  place  where  such  child  is  em-l 
ployed,  and  shall  be  shown  to  the  factory  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  chap- 1 
ter,  or  either  or  any  of  them,  on  demand  by  said  inspector  or  inspectors ; and 
the  proprietor  or  manager  of  any  such  factory  or  manufacturing  or  business  | 
establishment  who  shall  refuse  to  show  to  any  factory  inspector  any  such  cer- 
tificate when  demand  is  made  therefor  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor 
and,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars.  When  any  child  employed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  leaves  his  employment,  the  person  or  corporation  by  whom  such  child 
has  been  employed  shall,  on  demand  by  said  child,  deliver  to  him  (or  her) 
the  certificate  on  the  authority  of  which  such  child  has  been  employed  or,  if 
such  certificate  is  not  demanded  by  said  child,  shall  within  two  weeks  after 
said  child  has  left  the  employment  of  said  person  or  corporation  send  said 
certificate  to  the  school  committee  which  issued  it,  or  such  person  as  the  school 
committee  may  designate.  The  school  committee  of  each  town,  or  such  person 
as  the  school  committee  may  designate  to  issue  the  certificates  provided  for 
in  this  section,  shall  keep  on  file  a copy  of  each  certificate  granted,  together 
with  the  evidence  of  the  date  of  birth  on  the  basis  of  which  such  certificate 
is  granted.  The  certificates  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  State  and  in  the  following  form  or  such  substantially  similar 
form  as  may  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

AGE  AND  SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATE. 

This  certifies  that  I am  the  (father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian)  of 

(name  of  child) , and  that  (he  or  she)  was  born  at  (name  of 

town  or  city)  in  the  county  (name  of  county,  if  known)  and 

State  (or  country)  of  on  the  (day  and  year  of  birth) and 

is  now  (number  of  years  and  months) old. 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian). 

(Town  or  city  and  date.) 

There  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named  (name  of  person  sign- 
ing)   , and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or 

her)  signed  is  true  to  the  best  of  (his  or  her)  knowledge  and  belief.  I hereby 

approve  the  foregoing  certificate  of  (name  of  child) height  (feet 

and  inches)  eyes  (color)  complexion  (fair  or  dark)  hair 

(color)  , having  no  sufiicient  reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or  she)  is  of  the 

age  therein  certified,  and  is  apparently  in  sound  health  and  physically  able  to 
perform  the  work  which  (he  or  she)  intends  to  do. 

This  certificate  belongs  to  (name  of  child  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn)  

, and  is  to  be  surrendered  to  (him  or  her)  whenever  (he  or  she)  leaves 

the  service  of  the  corporation  or  employer  holding  the  same ; but  if  not  claimed 
by  said  child  within  two  weeks  from  such  time  it  shall  be  returned  to  the 
school  committee  or  such  person  as  such  committee  may  designate. 

( Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign,  with 
official  character  or  authority.) 

(Town  or  city,  and  date.) 

No  action  will  lie  to  recover  a minor’s  wages  earned  while  employed  in  violation  of  this 
statute.  13  R.  I.,  299. 

Sec.  2 (as  amended  by  chapter  1215,  enacted  1905).  Every  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  doing  business  within  this  State  employing  five  or  more  persons, 
or  employing  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  whatever  shall  be  the  business  conducted  by  said 
person,  firm,  or  corporation : Provided,  however,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  children  employed  in  household  service  or  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Sec.  6.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  machin- 
ery while  in  motion,  unless  the  same  is  necessary  and  is  approved  by  said 
inspectors  as  not  dangerous.  * * * 

Sec.  8.  Water-closets,  earth  closets  or  privies  shall  be  provided  in  all  places 
where  * * * children  are  employed,  in  such  manner  as  shall,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  inspectors,  meet  the  demands  of  health  and  propriety.  * * * 

Sec.  12  (as  amended  by  chapter  1215,  Acts  of  1905).  Any  person  or  corpora- 
tion who  employs  a child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  without  the  certificate 
required  by  section  one  of  this  chapter,  or  who  makes  a false  statement  in 
regard  to  any  part  required  by  such  certificate  or  who  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  chapter,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  child  or  woman  to  be 
amployed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars : Provided,  however,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  section  1 of  this  chapter  which  fixes  the  penalty  for  the  refusal  to 
show  to  the  inspector  any  certificate  provided  for  in  that  section. 

Chaptee  108. — Employment  on  elevators. 

Section  10  (as  amended  by  chapters  921,  enacted  1901,  and  973,  enacted 
1902).  * * * no  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  take  charge 

of  or  operate  any  passenger  elevator. 

Chapter  115. — Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  4 (as  amended  by  chapter  475,  enacted  1897).  Every  person  having 
ithe  custody  or  control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  shall 
'exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or  shall  in  any  manner  or  under  any  pretense  sell, 
apprentice  or  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any 
ilierson  for  or  in  the  vocation,  occupation,  service  or  purpose  of  rope  or  wire 
•walking,  or  as  a gymnast,  wrestler,  contortionist,  equestrian  performer,  acrobat, 
or  rider  upon  any  bicycle  or  mechanical  contrivance,  or  in  any  dancing,  theat- 
rical or  musical  exhibition  unless  it  be  in  connection  with  churches,  schools,  or 
private  instruction  in  dancing  or  music  or  unless  it  be  under  the  auspices  of  a 
; Rhode  Island  society  incorporated,  or  organized  without  incorporation,  for  a 
purpose  authorized  by  section  11  of  chapter  176  of  the  General  Laws,  or  unless 
it  be  with  the  written  consent,  previously  obtained  and  revocable  at  will,  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city  or  the  president  of  the  town  council  where  such  child  is 
to  be  employed ; or  for  or  in  gathering  or  picking  rags,  or  collecting  cigar 
stumps,  bones,  or  refuse  from  markets,  or  in  begging,  or  in  any  mendicant  or 
wandering  occupation,  or  in  peddling  in  places  injurious  to  the  morals  of  such 
! child ; * * * or  in  any  illegal,  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,  exhi- 

; bition  or  practice  whatsoever ; or  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition  or  vocation 
injurious  to  the  health  or  morals,  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child, 
or  who  shall  cause,  procure  or  encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  or 
I who  after  being  notified  by  an  officer  mentioned  in  section  6 of  this  chapter  to 
(restrain  such  child  from  engaging  therein,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so, 
; shall  be  held  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  be 
'imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year  or  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  hundred  [and] 
f fifty  dollars,  or  be  both  fined  and  imprisoned  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  forfeit 
any  right  which  he  may  have  to  the  custody  of  such  child. 

) Sec.  5 (as  amended  by  chapter  475,  enacted  1897).  Every  person  who  shall 
! take,  receive,  hire  or  employ,  exhibit,  or  have  in  custody,  or  who  shall  cause  to 
, be  taken,  hired  or  employed,  exhibited,  or  held  in  custody,  any  child  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  for  any  of  the  purposes  prohibited  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, shall  be  held  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  for  every 
such  offense  in  the  manner  provided  in  said  section. 

Sec.  6 (as  amended  by  chapter  475,  enacted  1897).  The  town  sergeant  of  any 
town,  the  chief  of  police  of  any  city,  or  the  general  agent  or  agents  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  may  enter  any 
place  where  any  child  may  be  held,  detained  or  employed  in  violation  of  this 
chapter,  and  without  process  of  law,  seize  and  detain  such  child  and  hold  him 
as  a witness  to  certify  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter ; * * * 

Chapter  198. — Hours  of  labor. 

Section  22  (as  amended  by  chapter  994,  enacted  1902).  No  minor  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  * * * shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any  manufacturing 

or  mechanical  establishment  more  than  fifty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week ; and 
in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  excepting 
when  it  is  necessary  to  make  repairs  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
running  of  the  machinery,  or  when  a different  apportionment  of  the  hours  of 
labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a shorter  day’s  work  for  one  day 
of  the  week. 

Every  employer  shall  post  in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such 
persons  are  employed  a printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours’  work 
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required  of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week;  and  the  employment  of  any  such 
person  for  a longer  time  in  any  day  than  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a violation 
of  this  section,  unless  it  appears  that  such  employment  is  to  make  up  for  time 
lost  on  some  previous  day  of  the  same  week  in  consequence  of  the  stopping  of 
the  machinery  upon  which  such  person  was  employed  or  dependent  for  employ-^ 
ment : Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to ! 
enlarge  or  impair  any  restriction  placed  upon  the  employment  of  any  minor 
mentioned  in  chapter  64. 

Sec.  23.  Every  person  who  willfully  employs,  or  has  in  his  employment  or  i 
under  his  charge  any  person,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  any  such  minor  to  be  so  | 
employed,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  each  offense.  A cer- ! 
tificate  of  the  age  of  a minor,  made  by  him  or  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  at  the ' 
time  of  his  employment  in  a manufacturing  establishment,  shall  be  conclusive  I 
evidence  of  his  age  upon  any  trial  of  any  person  other  than  the  parent  or  guard- 
ian for  a violation  of  the  preceding  section. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CODE  OP  1902. 

Civil  Code.  ' 

Earnings  of  minors. 


Section  2694.  If  any  person  shall  hire  or  employ  any  minor,  or  person  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  parents 
or  guardian  of  such  minor,  such  person  shall  pay  to  the  said  parents  or  guardian 
the  full  value  of  the  labor  of  said  minor  from  and  after  notice  from  the  parents 
or  guardian  that  payment  of  such  service  shall  be  made  to  him  or  them,  as  the 


case  may  be. 


ACTS  OP  1903. 


Act  No.  74. — Age  limit — Night  loorh. 


■m 


Section  1. 
of  ten  years 


1 


Prom  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1903,  no  child  under  the  agel 
shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mine  or  textile  manufacturing"! 


establishment  of  this  State;  and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1904,  no? 


child  under  the  age  of  eleven  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mine  or  textile|j 
establishment  of  this  State ; from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1905,  no| 


child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mine  or||| 
textile  establishment  of  this  State,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  | 

Sec.  2.  Prom  and  after  May  first,  1903,  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years| 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  between  the  hours  of  8 o’clock  p.  m.  and  6 o’clock^ 
in  the  morning  in  any  factory,  mine  or  textile  manufactory  of  this  State  ;| 
Provided,  That  children  under  the  age  of  twelve,  whose  employment  is  per-| 
missible,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  permitted  to  work  after  the|’ 
hour  of  8 p.  m.  in  order  to  make  up  lost  time,  which  has  occurred  from  some| 
temporary  shut  down  of  the  mill,  on  account  of  accident  or  breakdown  in  thef 
machinery,  which  has  caused  loss  of  time : Provided,  however.  That  under  no| 
circumstances  shall  a child  below  the  age  of  twelve  work  later  than  the  hour| 
of  9 p.  m. 

Sec.  3.  Children  of  a widowed  mother  and  the  children  of  a totally  disabled 
father,  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  support,  and  orphan 
children  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  support,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  textile  establishments  of  this  State  for  the  purposes  of  earn- 
ing their  support:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a child  or  children  of  a 
widowed  mother  or  of  a totally  disabled  father,  the  said  mother  or  the  said 
father,  and  in  case  of  orphan  children,  the  guardian  of  said  children  or  person 
standing,  in  loco  parentis  of  said  child  or  children,  shall  furnish  to  any  of  the^ 
persons  named  in  section  4 of  this  act  an  affidavit  duly  sworn  to  by  him  or  heij| 
before  some  magistrate  or  clerk  of  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  or  she 
resides,  stating  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  support  the  said  children,  and  that 
the  said  children  are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  support,  then, 
and  in  that  case,  the  said  child  or  children  of  the  said  widowed  mother  and  the 
said  disabled  father  and  said  orphan  children  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  pro-- 
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hibitions  of  section  1 of  this  act ; and  filing  of  said  afiidavit  shall  be  full  justifi- 
cation for  their  employment : Provided,  further.  That  the  officer  before  whom 
i the  said  affidavit  shall  be  subscribed  shall  indorse  upon  the  back  thereof  his 
I approval  and  his  consent  to  the  employment  of  said  child  or  children.  Any 
person  who  shall  swear  falsely  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  said  acts  shall  be  guilty 
of  perjury  and  shall  be  indictable  as  provided  by  law  : Provided,  further.  That 
the  employment  of  said  child  or  children  shall  be  subject  to  the  hours  of  labor 
herein  limited. 

Sec.  4.  Any  owner,  superintendent,  manager  or  overseer  of  any  factory,  mine 
or  textile  manufacturing  establishment,  or  any  other  person  in  charge  thereof 
or  connected  therewith,  who  shall  knowingly  employ  any  child  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such 
offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  longer  than  thirty  days,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  under  his  or  her  control 
any  child,  who  consents,  suffers  or  permits  the  employment  of  his  or  her  child 
or  ward  under  the  ages  as  above  provided,  or  who  knowingly  or  willfully  mis- 
represents the  age  of  such  child  or  ward  to  any  of  the  persons  named  in  section 
4 of  this  act,  in  order  to  obtain  employment  for  such  child  or  ward,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such  offense  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars, 
or  be  imprisoned  not  longer  than  thirty  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  person  standing  in  loco  parentis,  who  shall 
furnish  to  the  persons  named  in  section  4 of  this  act  a certificate  that  their  child 
or  ward  has  attended  school  for  not  less  than  four  months  during  the  current 
school  year,  and  that  said  child  or  children  can  read  and  write,  may  be  permitted 
to  obtain  employment  for  such  child  or  children  in  any  of  the  textile  establish- 
ments of  this  State  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  such  child  or  children  during  the  said  months  upon  the  proper  certificate 
that  such  child  or  children  have  attended  school  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  employment  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  any 
factory,  mine  or  textile  manufacturing  establishment,  the  owner  or  superinten- 
dent of  such  factory,  mine  or  textile  manufacturing  establishment  shall  require 
of  the  parent,  guardian  or  person  standing  in  loco  parentis  of  such  child,  an  affi- 
davit giving  the  age  of  such  child,  which  affidavit  shall  be  placed  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  employer ; and  any  person  knowingly  furnishing  a false  statement 
of  the  age  of  such  child  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such 
offense  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  longer  than  thirty  days,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

REVISED  CODES  OF  1903. 

PoLiTicAi.  Code. 

Employment  in  mines. 

Section  145.  All  corporations  or  individuals  working  mines  in  South  Dakota 
who  shall  employ,  or  permit  to  be  employed,  in  such  mines  any  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Employment  during  session  of  school. 

Section  2359.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a child  between  the  age 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  for  at 
least  twelve  weeks,  at  least  eight  weeks  of  which  attendance  shall  be  consecu- 
tive, in  some  public  day  school  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  which  time 
shall  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  of  the  school  year  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  due  notice  shall  be  served  upon  the  person  having  such  con- 
trol of  his  duty  under  this  article.  For  every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  person 
offending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  his  school  corporation 
a sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  and  shall  stand 
committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  of  suit  are  paid.  But  if  the  person  so 
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neglecting  shall  show  to  the  board  of  education  or  district  school  board,  as  the 
case  may  be,  that  such  child  has  attended  for  a like  period  of  time  a private 
day  school,  or  that  instruction  has  otherwise  been  given  for  a like  period  to 
such  child,  in  branches  commonly  taught  in  public  school,  that  such  child  has 
already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that 
his  physical  or  mental  condition  as  declared  by  a competent  physician  is  such 
as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  and  impracticable,  then  such  penalty 
shall  not  be  incurred.  * * * 

Sec.  2361.  No  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  em-  j 
ployed  in  any  mine,  factory  or  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment,  or,  except  i 
by  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  any  other  manner  during  the  hours  when  the  public 
schools  in  the  city,  town,  village  or  district,  are  in  session  unless  the  person, 
firm  or  corporation  employing  him  shall  first  procure  a certificate  from  the  | 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  town  or  village,  if  one  be  employed,  ! 
otherwise  from  the  clerk  of  the  school  board  or  board  of  education,  stating  that 
said  child  has  attended  school  for  the  period  of  twelve  weeks  during  the  year, 
as  required  by  law,  or  has  been  excused  from  attendance  as  provided  in  section  : 
2359 ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  superintendent  or  clerk  to  furnish  such 
certificate  upon  application  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  con- 
trol of  such  child,  entitled  to  the  same.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  over-  j 
seer  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  and  any  other  i 
person  who  shall  employ  any  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  ^ 
and  for  every  such  offense  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  ^ 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  and  costs.  i 

Sec.  2362.  Any  person  having  control  of  a child  who  with  the  intent  to  evade  i 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  make  a willfully  false  statement  concerning  || 
the  age  of  such  child  or  the  time  such  child  shall  attend  school,  shall  for  such  ) 
an  offense  forfeit  a sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  i 
for  the  use  of  the  public  school  corporation.  | 

j 

Emj)loynient  in  harroofns. 

Section  2844  (as  amended  by  chapter  165,  Acts  of  1903).  * * * shall  | 

also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  whom  any  license  may  be  granted  to  employ  ' 
any  person  under  twenty-one  (21)  years  of  age  as  a bartender  or  in  any  other' 
capacity  in  connection  with  the  place  or  room  where  intoxicating  liquors  are 
sold. 

Civil  Code. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  124.  The  wages  of  a minor  employed  in  service  may  be  paid  to  him  or 
to  her  until  the  parent  or  guardian  entitled  thereto  gives  the  employer  notice 
that  he  claims  such  wages. 

Penal  Code. 

Hours  of  lal)or. 

Section  764.  Every  owner,  stockholder,  overseer,  employer,  clerk  or  foreman 
of  any  manufactory,  workshop  or  other  place  used  for  mechanical  or  manufac- 
turing purposes,  who,  having  control,  shall  compel  * * * child  under 

eighteen  years  of  age,  or  permit  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  labor 
in  any  day  exceeding  ten  hours,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  not 
less  than  ten  dollars. 

TENNESSEE. 

ACTS  OF  1893. 

Chapter  159  (as  amended  by  chapter  34,  Acts  of  1901). — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a proprietor,  foreman,  owner  or  other 
person  to  employ  any  child  less  than  14  years  of  age  in  any  workshop,  factory  or 
mine  in  this  State ; unless  said  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  shall  know  the  age 
of  the  child,  it  shall  be  his  or  their  duty  to  require  the  parent  or  guardian  to  fur- 
nish a sworn  statement  of  its  age,  and  any  swearing  falsely  to  such  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  shall  be  perjury  and  punishable  as  such. 
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Sec  2.  Any  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  employing  a child  less  than  14  years 
of  age  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  where  such  proprietor, 
foreman  or  owner  has  been  furnished  with  a sworn  statement  of  guardian  or 
parent,  that  the  child  is  more  than  14  years  of  age,  shall  he  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  flned  not  less  than  $25  and  not  more  than 
$250. 

Sec.  3.  The  grand  jury  shall  have  inquisitorial  powers  to  investigate  viola- 
tions of  this  act,  and  judges  of  the  circuit  and  criminal  courts  of  the  State 
shall  specially  charge  the  grand  jury  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  the  court 
to  investigate  violations  of  this  act. 

The  employment  of  a child  in  violation  of  this  law  constitutes  such  negligence  as 
makes  the  employer  liable  for  all  injuries  sustained  by  the  infant  in  the  course  of  his 
employment.  65  S.  W.  Rep.  399. 

[The  following  annotation  is  based  on  an  act  of  1881,  relating  to  employment  in 
mines  only  ;] 

The  employment  of  a boy  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  violation  of  this  statute  is 
negligence,  but  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  may  be  set  up  in  an  action  by 
such  boy  for  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  his  employment.  32  S.  W.  Rep.  460. 


TEXAS. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  28. — Age  limit — Illiterates — Night  work — Employment  in  mines,  dis- 
tilleries, or  breweries. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  any  agent  or  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, who  shall  hereafter  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  labor 
in  or  about  any  mill,  factory,  manufacturing  establishment,  or  other  establish- 
ment using  machinery,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  each  day  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  violated  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  or  any  agent  or  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, who  shall  hereafter  employ  any  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  (who  can  not  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language)  to  labor  in  or  about  any  mill,  factory,  manufacturing  establishment, 
or  other  establishment  using  machinery,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  npon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  ; and  each  day  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  violated 
shall  constitute  a separate  offense : Provided,  That  such  child  who  has  a wid- 
owed mother,  or  parent  incapacitated  to  support  it,  may  be  employed  between 
the  hours  of  6 a.  m.  and  6 p.  m. : Provided,  further.  That  such  parent  is  inca- 
pacitated from  earning  a living,  and  has  no  means  of  support  other  than  the 
labor  of  such  child ; and  in  no  event  shall  any  child  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  be  permitted  to  work  outside  the  hours  between  6 
a.  m.  and  6 p.  m. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  or  agent  or  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
owning,  operating  or  assisting  in  operating,  any  mine,  distillery  or  brewery,  who 
shall  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  labor  in  or  about  any 
mine,  distillery  or  brewery,  shall  be  deemed  gnilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

UTAH. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  16. — Employment  in  mines. 

Section  3.  The  legislature  shall  prohibit : 

(1)  The  employment  of  * * * children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 

in  underground  mines. 
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REVISED  STATUTES— 1898. 

EmiJloyment  in  mines  and  smelters. 

Section  1338.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to 
employ  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  * * * to  work  in  any  mine  or 

smelted"  in  the  State  of  Utah.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provision‘d  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  1544.  When  a contract  for  the  personal  services  of  a minor  has  been 
made  with  him  alone,  and  those  services  are  afterward  performed,  payment 
made  therefor  to  such  minor  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  is 
a full  satisfaction  for  those  services,  and  the  parent  or  guardian  can  not  recover 
therefor  a second  time. 

Exemption  of  tvages  from  execution,  etc. 

Section  3243.  The  earnings  of  any  minor  child  of  any  debtor  within  this 
State  and  the  proceeds  thereof  are  exempt  from  execution  against  such  debtor 
by  reason  of  any  debts  or  liability  of  such  debtor,  not  contracted  for  the  special 
benefit  of  such  minor  child. 

VERMONT. 

STATUTES  OF  1894. 

Age  limit — School  attendance. 

Section  712  (as  amended  by  act  No.  155,  Acts  of  1904).  No  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mill,  factory  or  workshop  unless 
such  child  has  attended  public  school  twenty-eight  weeks  during  the  current 
year,  and  deposited  with  the  owner  or  superintendent  of  such  mill,  factory  or 
workshop  a certificate  of  such  attendance  at  school,  signed  by  the  teacher 
thereof,  or  unless,  such  child  has  attended  a private  or  parochial  school,  for  the 
same  length  of  time  and  deposited  with  such  owner  or  superintendent  a certifi- 
cate from  the  superintendent  of  school  or  some  member  of  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  the  town  or  city  where  he  is  so  employed  showing  such  school 
attendance. 

Sec.  715.  The  town  superintendent  may  inquire  of  the  owner  or  overseer  of 
a mill  or  factory  as  to  the  employment  of  children  therein,  may  call  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  certificate  deposited  with  such  owner  or  overseer,  and  satisfy 
himself  that  the  requirements  of  law  have  been  complied  with. 

ACTS  OP  1904. 

Act  No.  115. — Employment  in  harrooms. 

Section  23.  Licenses  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions  and  pr,.- 
hibitions. 

^ ^ =i! 

That  no  * * person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  em- 

ployed in  the  bar  room  in  which  a license  is  operated. 

Act  No.  155. — Age  limit — School  attendance — Alight  toork. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  employed,  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  in  any  mill,  factory  or  workshop,  or  in  carrying  or 
delivering  messages  for  any  corporation  or  company.  No  child  under  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  mill, 
factory  or  workshop,  or  in  carrying  or  delivering  messages  for  any  corporation 
or  company  during  the  school  hours  in  any  part  of  the  term  during  which  the 
public  schools  of  the  town,  city  or  incorporated  school  district  in  which  the  child 
resides  are  in  session,  or  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  employ  or  suffer  to  be  employed  in  any  mill, 
factory  or  workshop  of  which  he  is  the  owner,  or  owner  in  part,  or  of  which  he 
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is  the  superintendent  or  manager,  any  child  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  [includes  section  712,  Statutes  of  1894,  as  amended],  and  a parent  or 
guardian  who  allows  or  consents  to  such  employment,  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  County  courts,  municipal  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  shall  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  offenses  under  this  act  and  truant  officers  and  all 
informing  officers  are  authorized  to  make  complaint  for  violation  of  this  act. 

VIRGINIA. 

CODE— 1904. 

Employment  icliUe  parents  live,  in  idleness. 

Section  884.  The  following  persons  shall  be  deemed  vagrants ; 

N:  ^ ^ 4c  4=  4: 

All  persons  who  are  able  to  work  and  who  do  not  work,  but  hire  out  their 
minor  children  and  live  upon  their  wages. 

Earnitigs  of  minors. 

Section  3652c.  The  wages  of  a minor  shall  not  be  liable  to  garnishment  or 
otherwise  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  parents. 

Honrs  of  labor — yight  work — Age  limit. 

Section  3657b.  No  * * * child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  work  as 

an  operative  in  any  factory  or  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  in 
this  State  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  All  con- 
tracts made  or  to  be  made  for  the  employment  * * * of  any  child  under 

fourteen  years  of  age  as  an  operative  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment to  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  are 
and  shall  be  void.  Any  person  having  the  authority  to  contract  for  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  as  operatives  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment 
who  shall  engage  or  contract  with  * * * child  under  fourteen  years 

of  age  to  work  as  an  operative  in  such  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment 
during  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours  shall  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

Sec.  3657bb.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  over  twelve  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mining  opera- 
tions in  this  Commonwealth  to  work  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  post- 
meridian and  seven  o’clock  antemeridian ; and  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mining  operation 
in  this  Commonwealth ; and  any  owner,  agent,  superintendent,  overseer,  fore- 
man, or  manager  of  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mining  operation  who 
shall  knowingly  employ,  or  permit  to  be  employed,  in  the  operation  of  which  he 
is  owner,  agent,  superintendent,  overseer,  foreman,  or  manager  any  child  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  allows  or 
consents  to  such  employment  of  his  child  or  ward,  shall,  upon  conviction  of 
such  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  3795a.  * * * (2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having 

the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  sell, 
apprentice,  give  away,  let,  or  hire  out,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  child  to  any 
person  in  or  for  the  vocation  or  occupation,  service,  or  purpose  of  rope  or  wire 
walking,  begging  or  peddling,  or  as  a gymnast,  contortionist,  rider,  or  acrobat 
in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,  exhi- 
bition, or  practice  whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition,  or  vocation 
injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child, 
or  cause,  procure,  encourage,  or  permit  any  such  child  to  engage  therein. 

(3)  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take,  receive,  hire,  employ, 
use,  exhibit,  or  have  in  custody  any  child  under  the  age  aforesaid  for  any  of  the 
purposes  prohibited  in  the  second  section  of  this  act. 

(6)  Whenever  any  person  or  persons  having  the  care  or  custody  of  any  child 
within  the  age  previously  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  engage,  hire  out,  or  use 
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such  child  in  or  for  any  business,  exhibition,  vocation,  or  purpose  prohibited  in 
this  act,  or  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  child  therefor,  and  shall  be  convicted 
of  the  same,  the  court  or  magistrate  before  whom  such  conviction  is  had  may  at 
his  discretion  if  he  should  think  it  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  deprive 
the  person  or  persons  so  convicted  of  the  custody  of  such  child,  and  thereafter 
such  child  shall  be  deemed  in  the  custody  of  the  court,  and  thereupon  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  as  to  the  commitment,  custody,  care,  and  education  of  such 
child  as  are  provided  for  in  section  five  of  this  act  [for  vagrant  or  destitute 
children]. 

(7)  A person  convicted  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
or  both. 

(8)  In  this  act  the  word  “ person  ” shall  be  construed  to  include  corporations, 
partnerships,  companies,  and  associations,  as  well  as  individuals. 

WASHINGTON. 

CODES  AND  STATUTES  OF  1897. 

Employment  in  mines. 

Section  3172.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  no  female  of  any 
age,  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  be  in  any  mine  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ment therein,  nor  shall  a boy  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  be  in  or  about  the  outside  structures  or  workings  of  a colliery  for  the 
purpose  of  employment : Provided,  however,  That  this  prohibition  shall  not  affect 
the  employment  of  a boy  of  suitable  age  in  an  office  or  in  the  performance  of 
clerical  work  at  a colliery.  When  an  employer  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  any 
boy  applying  for  employment  in  or  about  a mine  or  colliery,  he  shall  demand  and 
receive  proof  of  the  age  of  such  boy  by  certificate  from  the  parents  or  guardian 
of  such  boy  before  he  shall  be  employed. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  4583.  When  a contract  for  the  personal  services  of  a minor  has  been 
made  with  him  alone,  and  those  services  are  afterwards  performed,  payment 
made  therefor  to  such  minor  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  is  a 
full  satisfaction  for  those  services,  and  the  parents  or  guardian  can  not  recover 
therefor. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  135. — Night  ivork  in  bakeries. 

Section  9.  No  employer  shall  require,  permit  or  suffer  any  person  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  to  work  in  his  bake  shop  between  the  hours  of  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  * ❖ * shall  be 

guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  days  for  the  first  offense ; and  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days  for  each  offense  after  the  first. 

Chapter  136. — Female  messengers — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  No  female  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
as  public  messenger  by  any  person,  telegraph  company,  telephone  company,  or 
messenger  company  in  this  State,  nor  shall  any  child  of  either  sex  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  be  hired  out  to  labor  in  any  factory,  mill,  workshop  or 
store  at  any  time,  provided  that  any  superior  court  judge,  living  within  the  res- 
idence district  of  any  such  child,  may  issue  a permit  for  the  employment  of 
any  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  at  any  occupation,  not 
in  his  judgment,  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of  such  child, 
upon  evidence,  satisfactory  to  him,  that  the  labor  of  such  child  is  necessary 
for  its  support  or  for  the  assistance  of  any  invalid  parent.  Such  permits  shall 
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be  issued  for  a definite  time,  but  shall  be  revocable  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
by  whom  they  are  issued. 

Sec.  2.  Any  employer,  overseer,  superintendent,  or  agent  of  such  employer, 
who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  for  each  offense  not  less  than  S50  nor  more  than  $100,  or  be  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  month. 

Employment  as  well  as  hiring  out  is  forbidden.  An  employer  who  knowingly  employs 
or  keeps  in  his  employ  a minor  within  the  prohibited  age  is  guilty  of  a violation  of  the 
statute,  and  the  employment  Itself  is  illegal. 

A minor’s  misrepresentation  of  his  age  is  not  a defense  in  an  action  growing  out  of  his 
unlawful  employment,  as  a fradulent  representation  of  capacity  can  not  be  an  equivalent 
for  an  actual  capacity.  81  Pac.  Rep.  869. 

ACTS  OF  1905.  - 

Chaptee  162. — School  attendance — Certificates. 

Section  1.  J-11  parents,  guardians  and  other  persons  in  this  State  having  or 
who  may  hereafter  have  immediate  custody  of  any  child  from  eight  to  fifteen 
' years  of  age  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  district 
1 in  which  the  child  resides  for  the  full  time  in  which  such  school  may  be  in 
i session,  or  private  school  for  the  same  time,  unless  the  child  is  physically  or 
I mentally  unable  to  attend,  has  already  attained  a’  reasonable  proficiency  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  to  he  taught  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  public 
schools  in  this  State  or  provided  by  the  course  of  study  of  the  said  school, 
is  otherwise  being  furnished  with  the  same  education,  or  has  been  excused 
from  such  attendance  for  some  other  sufiicient  reason  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides,  if  there  be  such  a 
superintendent,  or,  in  all  other  cases,  by  the  county  superintendent  of  common 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing,  mechanical  or  other  mercantile  establishment,  or  by  any  tele- 
graph or  telephone  company,  or  by  any  other  c-orporation  in  this  State  during 
the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  such  child  resides 
are  in  session,  unless  the  said  child  shall  present  a certificate  from  a school 
superintendent,  as  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act.  excusing  the  said 
child  from  attendance  in  the  public  schools  and  setting  forth  the  reason  for 
such  excuse,  the  residence  and  age  of  the  child,  and  the  time  for  which  such 
excuse  is  given.  Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  any  establish- 
ment, c-oriX)ration  or  company  employing  any  such  child  shall  keep  such  cer- 
tificate on  file  so  long  as  such  child  is  employed  by  him  or  her.  The  form  of 
said  certificate  shall  he  furnished  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections 
shall  be  fin^  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars.  Attendance  officers  shall 
make  complaint  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  a justice  of  the 
peace  or  to  the  judge  of  the  superior  court. 

Sec.  4.  * * * The  attendance  officer  shall  be  vested  with  police  powers, 

the  authority  to  make  arrests  and  serve  all  legal  processes  contemplated  by 
this  act,  and  shall  have  authority  to  enter  all  stores,  mills,  shops  or  other 
places  in  which  children  may  be  employed,  for  the  purix)se  of  making  such 
investigations  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  * * * 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CODE— EDITION  OF  1899. 

Appendix. 

Emploijment  in  mines. 

(Page  105.3.) 

Section  13.  No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age.  nor  female  person  of  any  age. 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  coal  mine,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  boys  shall  furnish  affidavits  of  their  ages. 

Sec.  17.  The  operator  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  who  shall  willfully  neglect  or 
refuse  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him  by  any  section  of  this  act.  or  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  hereof,  and  any  person  who  shall  neglect  or 
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refuse  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him  by  sections  * * * thirteen  * * * 
or  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  thereof,  * * shall  be  guilty  of 

a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars ; in  default  of  payment  • 
of  such  fine  and  costs  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  the  defendant  may  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a period  not 
exceeding  three  months. 

Sec.  18.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  coal  mines  in  which 
ten  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  a period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Age  limit — Employment  during  school  term. 

(Act,  page  1055,  as  amended  by  chapter  75,  Acts  of  1905.) 

Section  1.  No  minor,  male  or  female,  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall 
be  employed  for  wages  or  otherwise  in  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  establishment  where  goods  or  wares  are  made  or  sold,  and  no 
such  minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  during  the  free 
school  term  of  the  district  in  which  such  child  resides : Provided,  however. 
That  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  if  such  employment  will  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  attendance  at  the  school  of  such  minor.  And  in  all 
cases  of  minors  applying  for  work  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager,  super- 
intendent, foreman  or  operator,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
complied  with. 

Sec.  2.  Any  manager,  superintendent,  foreman  or  operator  in  any  mine,  fac- 
tory, workshop,  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment,  and  parents  and 
guardians,  allowing  any  child  to  work  in  violation  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  the  violations  of  the  same  before  any  magistrate  or 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  to  report  all  violations  of  this  act  to  the  prosecuting 
attorney. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  14. — Certain  employments  forMdden. 

Section  2.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  minor  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give 
away,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  child,  or  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive 
or  employ  such  child  for  the  vocation  or  occupation  of  rope  or  wire  walking  or  as 
an  acrobat,  gymnast,  contortionist  or  rider,  and  any  person  who,  having  the  care, 
custody,  or  control  of  any  minor  child  whatsoever,  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give 
away  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  child,  or  who  shall  take,  receive  or  employ 
such  child  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or  illegal  exhibition  or  vocation,  or  any 
vocation  injurious  to  the  health,  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb,  of  such  child 
engaged  therein,  or  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  any  person  who  shall 
retain,  harbor,  or  employ  any  minor  child  in  or  about  any  assignation  house  or 
brothel,  or  any  place  where  any  obscene,  indecent  or  illegal,  exhibition  takes 
place,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dol- 
lars, nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control,  lawful  or  unlawful,  of 
any  minor  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  use  such  minor,  or 
apprentice,  give  away,  let  out,  hire  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  such  minor  child  to 
any  person,  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  begging 
or  for  any  mendicant  business  whatsoever  in  the  streets,  roads,  or  other  high- 
ways of  this  State,  and  whosoever  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use  or  have 
in  custody,  any  minor  for  the  vocation,  occupation,  calling,  service  or  purpose  of 
singing,  playing  upon  musical  instruments  or  begging  upon  the  streets,  roads 
or  other  highways  of  this  State,  or  for  any  mendicant  business  whatever  shall  be 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  minor  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give 
away  or  permit  such  child  to  sing,  dance,  act,  or  in  any  manner  exhibit  it  in 
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any  dance  house,  concert  saloon,  theater  or  place  of  entertainment  where  wines 
or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  are  sold  or  given  away,  or  with  which  any  place  for 
the  sale  of  wines  or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
by  any  passageway  or  entrance,  and  any  proprietor  of  any  dance  house  w^hatever, 
or  any  such  concert  saloon,  theater,  or  place  of  entertainment,  so  employing  any 
such  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

WISCONSIN. 

ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1898. 

Hours  of  lahoi- — Age  limit. 

Section  1728.  In  all  manufactories,  workshops  or  other  places  used  for  me- 
chanical or  manufacturing  purposes  the  time  of  labor  of  children  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  * * * employed  therein  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  in 

one  day ; and  any  employer,  stockholder,  director,  officer,  overseer,  clerk  or  fore- 
man who  shall  compel  * * * r^i^y  such  child  to  labor  exceeding  eight  hours 

in  any  one  day,  or  who  shall  permit  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to 
labor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  in  any  such  place,  if  he  shall  have  con- 
trol over  such  child  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  or  who  shall  employ  at  manual 
labor  any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  any  factory  or  workshop  where 
more  than  three  persons  are  employed,  or  who  shall  employ  any  child  of  twelve 
and  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  such  factory  or  workshop  for  more  than 
seven  months  in  any  one  jear  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  such  offense. 

The  mere  employment  of  a child  under  the  prescribed  age,  and  his  presence  in  a fac- 
tory, do  not  constitute  actionable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  93  Wis.  448. 

Sec.  1728a.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  labor  or 
service  in  any  mine,  factory,  workshop  or  place  of  public  entertainment  or  amuse- 
ment except  upon  permit  as  hereinafter  provided  ; but  nothing  herein  shall  inter- 
fere with  or  prohibit  the  employment  of  such  child  in  the  service  of  its  parents 
outside  of  school  hours.  The  county  judge  of  the  county  wherein  any  child 
resides  may,  by  order  entered  of  record,  grant  a permit  and  deliver  a copy 
thereof  under  seal  to  any  child  over  twelve  years  of  age  exempting  such  child 
from  the  operation  of  this  section  as  to  employment.  Every  such  permit  shall 
specify  the  conditions  and  the  time  during  which  such  child  may  be  employed 
and  fix  such  limitations  as  to  said  judge  shall  seem  proper ; and  in  determining 
whether  such  permit  shall  be  granted  the  judge  shall  consider  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  child,  his  state  of  education,  the  necessities  of  the 
family  to  w^hich  such  child  belongs  and  such  other  circumstances  as,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  ought  to  affect  the  question  of  exemption.  No  charge  or 
fee  shall  be  required  in  any  matter  under  this  section : Provided,  That  where 
such  child  resides  at  a distance  of  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  county  seat  the 
power  to  grant  permits  herein  conferred  upon  the  county  judge  may,  under  the 
same  limitations  and  with  the  same  conditions,  be  exercised  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  or  the  president  of  the  village  in  which  or  nearest  to  which  said  child  or  its 
parents  resides.  Any  person,  company,  firm  or  corporation  that  employs  or 
permits  to  be  employed  at  work  any  child  in  violation  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
and  any  parent  or  other  person  having  the  control  of  any  such  child  who  permits 
such  employment  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  2344a  (added  by  chapter  226,  Acts  of  1905).  During  any  time  when, 
by  reason  of  abandonment,  drunkenness  or  profligacy,  a parent  of  a minor  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  for  his  support,  or  for  his  support  and  education, 
the  earnings  of  such  minor  shall  be  his  sole  property  as  against  such  parent  or 
any  creditor  of  such  parent. 

Certain  employment  forbidden. 

Section  4587a.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  who  shall  exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or  in  any  man- 
ner or  under  any  pretense  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dis- 
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pose  of  such  child  to  any  person  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or  immoral  purpose, 
exhibition  or  practice,  or  for  any  business,  exhibition  or  vocation  injurious  to 
the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  who  shall  cause, 
procure  or  encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  and  any  person  who 
shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit  or  have  in  custody  any  such  child 
for  any  such  purpose  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  six  months  or  by  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
both  imprisonment  and  fine. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapter  79. — Employment  in  cigm'  factories. 

Section  6.  No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  a cigar  shop  or  a cigar  factory  at  manufacturing  cigars  for 
longer  than  eight  hours  a day  or  forty-eight  hours  a week. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by- 
fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  and  no  less  than  ten  dollars  for  the  first 
offense,  and  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  no  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  second  and  each  following  offense. 

Chapter  274  (as  amended  by  chapter  349,  Acts  of  1903). — Age  limit — School 
attendance — Hours  of  labor — Night  work — Employment  on  elevators. 

Section  1.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  shall  be 
employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  bowling  alley,  barroom,  beer 
garden,  in  or  about  any  mine,  store,  office,  hotel,  mercantile  establishment, 
laundry,  telegraph,  telephone,  public  messenger  service  or  work  for  wages  at  any 
gainful  occupation  at  any  place,  unless  there  is  first  obtained  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor.  State  factory  inspector,  any  assistant  factory  inspector,  or  from 
the  judge  of  the  county  court  or  municipal  court  or  from  the  judge  of  a juvenile 
court  where  such  child  resides,  a written  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of 
such  child  within  such  time  or  times  as  the  said  commissioner  of  labor.  State 
factory  inspector,  any  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  judge,  municipal  judge 
or  judge  of  a juvenile  court  may  fix.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  bowling  alley,  bar- 
room, bear  [beer]  garden,  or  in  or  about  any  mine.  No  child  under  fourteen 
years  shall  be  employed,  required  or  suffered  to  work  for  wages  at  any  gainful 
occupation  at  any  time  except  that  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  school  in 
the  town,  district  or  city  where  any  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  resides,  it  may  be  employed  in  any  store,  office,  hotel,  mercantile 
establishment,  laundry,  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service  in  the 
town,  district  or  city  where  it  resides,  and  not  elsewhere : Provided,  That  there 
is  first  obtained  from  the  commissioner  of  labor.  State  factory  inspector,  any 
assistant  factory  inspector,  county  judge,  municipal  judge,  or  from  the  judge  of 
a juvenile  court  where  such  child  resides,  a written  permit  authorizing  the 
employment  of  such  child  within  such  time  or  times  as  the  said  commissioner  of 
labor.  State  factory  inspector,  any  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  judge, 
municipal  judge  or  judge  of  a juvenile  court  may  fix.  The  said  commissioner 
of  labor.  State  factory  inspector,  any  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  judge, 
municipal,  or  judge  of  a juvenile  court  shall  keep  a record,  stating  the  name, 
date  and  place  of  birth  and  place  of  school  attended  by  any  such  child,  and  the 
county  judge,  municipal  judge  or  such  judge  of  a juvenile  court  shall  report 
when  so  requested  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  State  factory  inspector,  the 
number  of  permits  issued  by  him  from  time  to  time  as  hereinbefore  provided. 
When  the  commissioner  of  labor.  State  factory  inspector,  any  assistant  factory 
inspector,  county  judge,  municipal  judge,  or  judge  of  a juvenile  court  has  reason 
to  doubt  the  age  of  any  child  who  applies  for  such  permit,  commissioner  of 
labor.  State  factory  inspector,  any  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  judge, 
municipal  judge  or  judge  of  a juvenile  court  shall  demand  proof  of  such 
child’s  age  by  the  production  of  a verified  baptismal  certificate  or  a duly 
attested  birth  certificate,  or  in  case  such  certificate  can  not  be  secured,  by  the 
record  of  age  stated  in  the  first  school  enrollment  of  such  child,  and  if  such  proof 
does  not  exist  or  can  not  be  secured  then  by  the  production  of  such  other  proof 
as  may  be  satisfactory  to  said  commissioner  of  labor.  State  factory  inspector, 
any  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  judge,  municipal  judge  or  judge  of  a 
juvenile  court,  and  no  permit  shall  be  issued  unless  proof  of  such  child’s  age  is 
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filed  with  the  said  commissioner  of  labor,  State  factory  inspector,  any  assistant 
factory  inspector,  county  judge,  municipal  judge  or  judge  of  a juvenile  court. 
Whenever  it  appears  that  a permit  has  been  obtained  by  a wrong  or  false 
statement  as  to  any  child’s  age,  the  commissioner  of  labor.  State  factory  in- 
spector, any  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  judge,  municipal  judge  or  judge 
ot  a juvenile  court  of  the  county  where  such  child  resides  shall  revoke  such 
permit. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or 
manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  in  any  mine,  factory  or 
workshop,  bowling  alley,  barroom,  beer  garden,  store,  office,  hotel,  mercantile 
establishment,  laundry,  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service  within 
this  State  to  keep  a register  in  the  place  where  such  minor  is  employed  and 
subject  at  all  times  to  the  inspector,  or  assistant  factory  inspector,  in  whicli 
register  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  age  and  date  of  birth,  place  of  residence,  of 
every  child  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  therein,  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  to  hire  or  employ,  permit  or  suffer 
to  work  in  any  mine,  mercantile  establishment,  factory  or  'workshop,  bowling 
alley,  barroom,  beer  garden,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  telegraph,  telephone 
or  public  messenger  service,  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  unless  there  is 
Ifirst  provided  and  placed  on  file  in  such  mine,  mercantile  establishment,  factory, 
for  workshop,  bowling  alley,  barroom,  beer  garden,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry, 
telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  [office],  a permit  granted  by  either  the 
commissioner  of  labor.  State  factory  inspector,  any  assistant  factory  inspector, 
county  judge,  municipal  judge,  or  judge  of  a juvenile  court  of  the  county  court 
I where  such  child  resides. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  required, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  for  wages  at  any  gainful  occupation  longer  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  after  the 
hour  of  nine  at  night  nor  before  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  boys  carrying  newspapers  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  six  in  the  morning. 

: Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  as- 

»sistant  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute 
.violation  of  the  same  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  of  labor  or  the  factory  or  assistant 
i factory  inspectors,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and 
►inspect,  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by 
■this  act. 

I Sec.  5.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspector 
ishall  have  the  power  to  demand  a certificate  of  physical  fitness,  from  some  reg- 

fularly  licensed  physician,  in  the  case  of  children  who  may  seem  physically 
unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  they  may  be  employed,  and  no  minor  shall 
be  employed  who  can  not  obtain  such  a certificate. 

Sec.  6.  No  firm,  person  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  child  under 
r sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  any 
f elevator. 

\ Sec.  7.  The  words  “ manufacturing  establishment,”  “ factory  ” or  “ work- 
I shop  ” as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  place  where  goods 
or  products  are  manufactured  or  repaired,  dyed,  cleaned  or  storted  [sorted], 

’ stored  or  packed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  sale  or  for  wages,  and  not  for  the  per- 
I sonal  use  of  the  maker  or  his  or  her  family  or  employer. 

’ Sec.  8.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any  corporation 
' who,  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation  or  by  himself  or 
through  agents,  servants,  or  foreman,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  shall  hinder  or  delay  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
the  factory  or  assistant  inspectors  or  any  or  either  of  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  or  refuse  to  admit  or  shut  or  lock  them  out  from  any  place  re- 
quired to  be  inspected  by  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any  corporation  which,  by  its  agents, 
officers  or  servants,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  above  penalties,  which  may  be  recovered 
against  such  corporations  in  action  for  debt  or  assumpsit  brought  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  9,  Any  parent  or  guardian,  who  suffers  or  permits  a child  to  be  employed, 
or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work,  in  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a mis- 
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demeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  morell 
than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  10.  When  in  any  proceeding  in  any  court  under  this  section  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  age  of  any  child,  a verified  baptismal  certificate  or  a duly  at- 
tested birth  certificate  shall  be  produced  and  filed  with  the  court.  In  case  such 
certificates  can  not  be  secured,  upon  proof  of  such  fact,  the  record  of  age 
stated  in  the  first  school  enrollment  of  such  child  shall  be  admissible  as  evi- 
dence thereof.  J 

Chapter  330. — Certain  employments  forbidden.  1 

Section  3.  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  a theatrical  exhibition  or  public 
show  in  which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed  as  acrobats, 
contortionists  or  in  any  feats  of  gymnastics  or  equestrianism,  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  of  officers  authorized  to  grant  licenses  such  children  are 
employed  in  such  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  or  impair  their  physical 
health. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  i 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  in  a sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  402. — Female  messengers. 

Section  1.  No  female  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  as  a 
messenger  by  any  telegraph  or  telephone  company,  firm  or  corporation  or  by 
any  company,  firm,  corporation  or  individual  engaged  in  similar  business. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a fine 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Chapter  246. — Unlawful  employment. 

Section  1.  Any  truant  officer  within  this  State  shall  have  power  to  visit  fac-  I 
tories,  workshops,  mercantile  establishments,  and  other  places  of  employment 
in  their  respective  localities  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors  are  employed 
therein  contrary  to  law.  They  may  require  that  the  age  and  school  certificates 
and  lists  of  minors  who  are  employed  in  such  factories,  workshops,  mercantile 
establishments  and  other  places  of  employment,  shall  be  prod.uced  for  their 
inspection,  and  they  shall  report  all  cases  of  such  illegal  employment  to  the 
school  authorities  of  their  respective  cities,  towns,  villages  or  districts  and  to 
the  commissioner  of  labor.  State  factory  inspector  or  any  assistant  factory 
inspector.  Such  truant  officer  shall  receive  no  compensation  from  the  State  for 
performing  such  services. 

WYOMING. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  9. — Employment  in  mines. 

Section  3.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  no  woman  or  girl  of 
any  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  be  in  or  about  any  coal,  iron  or  other 
dangerous  mines  for  the  purpose  of  employment  therein ; Provided,  lioivever, 
This  provision  shall  not  affect  the  employment  of  a boy  or  female  of  suitable 
age  in  an  office  or  in  the  performance  of  clerical  work  at  such  mine  or  colliery. 

REVISED  STATUTES— 1899. 

Division  I. 

Certain  employments  forbidden — Employmefit  in  mines. 

Section  2289.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or 
control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or 
in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or 
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otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person,  in  or  for  the  vocation  or 
occupation,  service  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
dancing,  rope  or  wire  walking,  begging  or  peddling,  or  as  a gymnast,  contor- 
tionist, rider  or  acrobat,  in  any  place  whatsoever ; or  as  an  actor  or  performer 
in  any  concert  hall  or  room  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or  given  away,  or 
in  any  variety  theater,  or  for  any  illegal,  obscene,  indecent  or  immoral  purpose, 
exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever ; or  for  or  in  any  business  exhibition  or  voca- 
tion, injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or 
cause,  procure  or  encourage  such  child  to  engage  therein.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion contained  shall  apply  to  or  affect  the  employment  or  use  of  any  child  as  a 
singer  or  musician  in  any  church,  school  or  academy,  or  at  any  respectable 
entertainment,  or  the  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or  practice  of  music.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit  or 
have  in  custody  any  child,  under  the  age,  and  for  the  purposes  prohibited  in 
this  section. 

' Sec.  2295.  Any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire  or  employ,  either  in  his  or 
her  own  behalf,  or  as  the  agent,  servant  or  employee  of  any  person,  persons, 
association  of  persons,  copartnership,  company,  corporation,  any  boy  or  male 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  any  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  or  shall 
allow  or  permit  the  said  persons  to  be  in  or  about  any  coal,  iron  or  other  danger- 
ous mine,  or  underground  works  or  dangerous  place  whatsoever  in  this  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  employment  therein  or  thereabouts,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  to  which  may  be 
added  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months:  Provided, 
hoicever,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  or  apply  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a boy  or  female  of  suitable  age  in  an  office,  or  in  the  performance 
j of  clerical  work  at  such  mine,  colliery  or  place. 

! ACTS  OF  1903. 

1 

Chapter  35. — Minmg  regulations. 

r Section  8.  No  person  * * ♦ under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 

as  hoisting  engineer. 

UNITED  STATES. 

ACTS  OF  1890-91. 

Chapter  564. — Employment  in  mines. 

I Section  12.  No  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the 
underground  workings  of  any  mine.  Amd  no  father  or  other  person  shall  mis- 
represent the  age  of  anybody  so  employed.  Any  person  guilty  of  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

[This  section  applies  to  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
unless  superseded  by  act  of  Territorial  legislature,  certified  by  the  governor  of 
the  Territory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.] 
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NEW  YORK. 


Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor^  for  the  year  ended\ 
September  30^  1903.  Transmitted  to  the  legislature  March  14,  1904.(] 
John  McMackin,  Commissioner.  3 vols. 


This  general  report  embraces  the  following:  Volume  I,  Report  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor  on  the  operations  of  the  department,  legisla- 
tion and  judicial  decisions  affecting  the  interests  of  working  people 
eighth  annual  report  of  the  State  free  employment  bureau  in  New 
York  City,  employers’  welfare  institutions,  and  seventeenth  annual i: 
report  of  the  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration;  Volume  II, j 
Twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics;  Volumes 
III,  Eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  factory  inspection.  | 

Report  or  the  Commissioner. — This  consists  of  a general  review; 
of  the  four  distinct  lines  of  work  carried  on  bv  the  State  department! 
of  labor,  viz,  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  and  other  labor  lawspj 
(bureau  of  factory  inspection)  ; the  adjustment  of  controversies  be-| 
tween  emplo^^ers  and  employees  (bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion) ; the  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  (bureau  of  labor 
statistics)  ; the  bringing  together  of  employers  seeking  help  and 
workers  seeking  positions  (free  employment  bureau  in  New  York 
City). 

Free  Employment  Bureau. — The  work  of  the  State  free  employ-  ] 
ment  bureau  has  steadily  increased  since  its  establishment  in  1897.  j 
During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1903,  there  were  6,274  persons 
who  made  application  for  work — 3,258  men  and  3,016  women.  Of  the 
men  1,585  were  native  born  and  1,673  foreign  born;  782  were  married 
and  2,476  single;  the  married  men  had  916  children,  624  of  whom 
were  dependent  on  them  for  support.  Of  the  women  1,067  were 
native  born  and  1,949  foreign  born;  1,493  were  married  and  1,523 
single;  the  women  had  1,464  children,  751  of  whom  were  dependent. 
During  the  year  4,717  applications  for  help  were  made.  There  were 
4,456  situations  (covering  49  trades  and  vocations)  secured — 862 
by  men  and  3,594  by  women. 

Employers’  Welfare  Institutions. — The  department  of  labor  in 
1903  undertook  a special  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  industrial  better- 
ment. The  investigation  embraced  about  110  establishments,  for  the 
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I most  part  in  the  productive  industries,  that  had  in  successful  opera- 
tion some  of  the  activities  that  came  within  the  scope  of  the  research. 
It  was  not  attempted  to  include  in  the  inquiry  every  factory  in  the 
State  in  which  welfare  work  had  been  inaugurated,  as  a presentation 
of  detailed  information  regarding  all  of  them  would  be  but  a repeti- 
tion of  the  facts  relating  to  those  already  considered.  The  measures 
described  typify  the  character  of  the  effort  that  is  in  operation  in 
other  establishments, 
i 

i 

I 

\ Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion^ for  the  year  ended  September  30^  1903.  363  pp. 

This  report  contains  an  account  of  the  labor  disputes  within  the 
State  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903,  together  with  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  more  important  disputes  within  the  period,  the  text 
of  joint  trade  agreements,  proposed  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
industrial  arbitration,  and  a reprint  of  the  arbitration  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  Canada. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903,  the  board  of  mediation 
and  arbitration  collected  reports  respecting  202  industrial  disputes. 
The  number  of  working  people  directly  involved  in  these  disputes 
was  100,133,  while  18,258  more  were  thrown  out  of  work  as  a result 
of  the  disputes.  The  number  of  working  days  lost  by  the  workers 
directly  concerned  in  the  disputes  was  3,461,391,  while  those  indi- 
rectly affected  lost  685,653,  making  a total  of  4,150,044  working  days 
lost. 

Considering  industries,  the  greatest  number  of  disputes  was  in  the 
building  trades,  it  being  69,  followed  by  48  in  metals,  machinery,  etc., 
16  in  clothing,  etc.,  14  in  paper  and  pulp,  and  12  in  textiles.  Increase 
of  wages  was  the  cause  or  object  in  89  disputes,  trade  unionism  in  41, 
reduction  of  hours  in  39,  and  working  arrangements  in  13.  Of 
results  of  disputes,  93  (involving  66,482  strikers)  were  in  favor  of 
employers,  57  (involving  11,936  strikers)  were  in  favor  of  employees, 
and  52  (involving  21,715  strikers)  were  compromised. 

The  mode  of  settlement  of  the  disputes  reported  was  as  follows : 


MODE  OF  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES,  YEAPv  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1903. 


Mode  of  settlement 

Number 
of  dis- 
putes. 

Employ- 
ees in- 
Tolred. 

Direct  negotiations 

Retnrn  to  work  on  employers’  terms 

105 

48 

64,876 

33,125 

2,363 

1,043 

6,038 

7,000 

Replacement  of  workers  I .• 

27 

Mediation  or  conciliation 

8 

Arbitration  of  trade  boards 

4 

Arbitration  of  indi vidnals 

1 

N ot  rej>orted 

9 

3,946 

Total 

202 

118,391 
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A majority  of  the  disputes  (105,  involving  64,876  persons)  were 
settled  by  direct  negotiations  between  the  employers  and  the  work- 
men. In  48  disputes,  involving  33,125  persons,  the  employees  re- 
turned to  work  on  the  employers’  terms,  while  in  27  disputes,  involving 
2,363  persons,  the  employees  were  replaced  by  other  workers. 


Twenty-first  Annual  Re'port  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^  for 
the  year  ended  September  30^  1903.  1,125  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are:  Trade  unions  in  1903,  27 
pages;  the  state  of  employment,  16  pages;  wages  and  earnings,  23 
pages;  changes  in  hours  of  labor,  8 pages;  appendix  (statistical 
tables),  1,031  pages. 

Trade  Unions. — On  September  30,  1903,  there  existed  in  the  State 
2,583  local  trade  unions  and  similar  labor  organizations,  the  aggre- 
gate membership  of  which  was  395,598  working  men  and  women. 
In  the  table  following  is  shown  the  number  of  organizations  and  the 
membership,  by  sex,  in  each  year  from  1894  to  1903 : 


NUMBER  OP  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  MEMBERSHIP,  BY  SEX,  1894  TO  1903. 


Date. 

Number 

of 

unions. 

Membership. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

July  1, 1894 - 

860 

149,709 

170,129 

(a) 

162,690 

163,562 

200,932 

233,553 

261,523 

313,592 

380,845 

7,488 

10,102 

(a) 

5,764 

7,505 

8,088 

11,828 

14,618 

15,509 

14,753 

157,197 
180, 231 
170, 296 
168, 454 
171,067 
209,020 
245, 381 

July  1, 1895  

927 

October  31, 1896  

962 

September  30, 1897  

1,009 

1,087 

1,320 

1,635 

1,871 

2,229 

2,583 

September  30, 1898  

September  30, 1899 

September  30, 1900 

^ptember  30, 1901 

September  30, 1902 

276, 141 
329,  ■'01 

September  30, 1903 

395; 598 

® Not  separately  reported. 


Of  the  2,583  trade  unions  in  existence  on  September  30,  1903,  653 
were  located  in  New  York  City  and  1,930  in  other  cities  of  the  State, 
while  of  the  395,598  members,  244,212  belonged  to  New  York  City 
unions  and  151,386  to  unions  in  other  places.  The  female  members  in 
ail  trade  unions  numbered  14,753,  of  whom  8,297  were  in  unions  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  industries,  2,978  in  unions  in  the  tobacco  indus- 
try, and  1,039  in  unions  in  the  printing,  binding,  etc.,  industry. 
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The  membership  of  trade  unions,  by  industries,  on  July  1 for  the 
years  1894:  and  1895 ; on  October  31  for  the  year  1896,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 30  for  the  years  1897  to  1903  is  shown  in  the  table  following : 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  TRADE  UNIONS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894  TO  1903. 


Industry. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902.  1903. 

Building,  stoneworking, 

etc 

49,056 

53,613 

56,294 

53,273 

59,641 

71,067 

80,441 

85,401 

91,184110,457 

Clotliing  and  textiles 

39,162 

51,921 

30,093 

32,147 

26,433 

29,714 

28,866 

41,883 

46,984  40,981 

Metals,  machinerv,  and 

shipbuilding 

9,860 

11,376 

13,010 

13,991 

16,236 

24,014 

31,271 

35,562 

51,749  48,230 

Transportation 

18,197 

18,191 

23,031 

23,014 

18,090 

24,668 

30,854 

34,371 

36,901  61,749 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

11,059 

11,998 

13,848 

13,313 

15,045 

16,023 

17,117 

17,986 

21,110  23,845 

Tobacco 

8,722 

9,089 

9,799 

9,097 

8,889 

8,886 

12,349 

10,210 

11,633!  12,435 

Food  and  liquors 

5,661 

6,541 

7,503 

6,995 

6,812 

8,391 

9,430 

9,451 

13, 371  i 19,246 

Theaters  and  music 

5,688 

7,327 

7,306 

6,920 

9,346 

9,518 

9,698 

11,688 

11,588  11,674 

Woodworking  and  furni- 

i 

ture 

5,329 

4,652 

4,218 

4,205 

4,584 

6,683 

8,176 

8,260 

U,823,  17,126 

Restaurants  and  retail  trade 

1,243 

1,529 

2,087 

1,843 

2,174 

3,207 

5,303 

6,804 

8,503!  10,942 

Public  employment 

1,964 

1,964 

993 

1, 667 

1,880 

3,727 

7,148 

8,142 

9,160!  9,753 

Miscellaneous 

1,256 

2,030 

2,114 

1,989 

1,937 

3,122 

4,728 

6,383 

15,095  29,160 

Total 

157, 197 

180,231 

170,296 

168,454 

171,067 

209,020 

245,381 

276,141 

329,101  395,598 

The  number  and  membership  of  trade  unions,  by  industries,  for 
New  York  City  and  the  State  exclusive  of  Xew  York  City,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1903,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  TRADE  UNIONS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  SEPTEMBER 

30,  1903. 


Industry. 

Number  of  unions  in — 

Membership  of  unions  in — 

New 

York 

City. 

Other  lo- 
calities. 

The 

State. 

New 

York 

City. 

Other  lo- 
calities. 

The 

State. 

Building,  stoneworking,  etc 

184 

495 

679 

77,510 

32,947 

U0,457 

Transi>brtation  

73 

276 

349 

28,702 

33,047 

61, 749 

Clothing  and  textiles 

62 

119 

181 

29,290 

11,691 

40, 981 

Metals,  machinery,  and  shipbuilding.. 

89 

2H 

360 

20,723 

27,507 

48,230 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

31 

85 

116 

19,463 

4, 382 

23,845 

Woodworking  and  furniture 

37 

53 

90 

14,125 

3,001 

17,126 

Food  and  liquors.. 

51 

107 

158 

12,777 

6,469 

19,246 

Theaters  and  music 

12 

39 

51 

8,667 

3,007 

11,674 

Tobacco 

16 

51 

67 

8,474 

3,961 

12,435 

Restaurants  and  retail  trade 

13 

115 

128 

3,985 

6,957 

10,942 

Public  employment 

28 

83 

111 

7,852 

1,901 

9, 753 

Stationary  engine  tending 

28 

67 

95 

6,613 

4,553 

11,166 

Miscellaneous 

29 

169 

198 

6,031 

11,963 

17,994 

Total 

653 

1,930 

2,583 

244,212 

151,386 

395,598 

The  State  of  Employment. — This  chapter  brings  out  the  propor- 
tion of  trade-union  members  belonging  to  the  various  industries  not 
at  work  at  the  end  of  each  month  during  1903  and  the  causes  of  idle- 
ness. During  the  first  quarter  of  1903  the  proportion  of  trade-union 
members  not  at  work  fell  to  5.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  6.2  per 
cent  in  1902;  but  in  consequence  of  labor  disputes,  chiefly  in  the 
building  trades  in  Xew  York  City,  the  conditions  of  emjiloyment  at 
the  end  of  the  vear  were  on  the  whole  less  favorable  than  in  1902. 

Returns  from  184:  representative  trade  unions,  including  in  their 
membership  more  than  100,000  wage-earners  in  about  85  different 
industries,  showed  that  the  mean  proportion  of  idle  members  in  1903 
was  17.5  as  compared  with  14:.8  in  1902.  The  number  in  these  184 
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unions  idle  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  steadily  increased  from 
1,086  at  the  end  of  February  to  15,983  at  the  end  of  June.  There- 
after the  number  rendered  idle  by  such  controversies  gradually 
decreased. 

The  number  of  members  of  trade  unions  idle,  by  causes  of  idleness, 
at  two  periods  (end  of  March  and  end  of  September)  during  the 
years  1902  and  1903,  is  shown  in  the  table  below : 


MEMBERS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  IDLE,  BY  CAUSES  OF  IDLENESS,  IN  1902  AND  1903, 


Cause  of  idleness. 

End  of  March, 
1902. 

End  of  Septem- 
ber, 1902. 

End  of  March, 
1903. 

End  of  Septem- 
ber, 1903. 

Num- 

ber 

idle. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber 

idle. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber 

idle. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber 

idle. 

Per 

cent. 

Lack  of  work 

23,667 

64.5 

10,430 

56.8 

23,997 

57.2 

18,528 

53.9 

The  weather 

a 8, 168 

a22.2 

a2,309 

a 12. 6 

8,550 

20.4 

677 

2.0 

Strike  or  lockout  

1,051 

2.8 

2,301 

12.5 

4,470 

10.7 

10,153 

29.5 

Lack  of  material 

(^) 

(^) 

(b) 

(b) 

534 

1.3 

852 

2.5 

Disability  

2,446 

6.7 

2,279 

12.4 

3,344 

8.0 

1,993 

5.8 

Other  reasons 

1,281 

3.5 

981 

5.3 

905 

2.1 

2,010 

5.8 

Reason  not  stated 

97 

.3 

81 

.4 

141 

.3 

157 

.5 

Total 

36,710 

100.0 

18,381 

100.0 

41,941 

100.0 

34,370 

100.0 

“ Including  number  idle  on  account  of  lack  of  material. 
'''  Included  in  number  idle  on  account  of  the  weather. 


At  the  end  of  March,  1903,  there  were  15,114  members  of  trade 
unions  idle  in  the  building,  stoneworking,  etc.,  industries;  7,817  in 
transportation;  8,531  in  clothing  and  textiles,  and  1,920  in  metals, 
machinery,  etc.  At  the  end  of  September,  1903,  there  were  11,116 
members  idle  in  the  building,  stoneworking,  etc.,  industries;  2,082 
in  transportation ; 6,207  in  clothing  and  textiles,  and  4,467  in  metals, 
machinery,  etc. 

Wages  and  Earnings. — This  chapter  presents  changes  in  rates  of 
wages,  the  number  of  working  people  affected  by  these  changes,  and 
average  daily  and  average  quarterly  earnings  as  reported  by  manu- 
facturers and  by  members  of  labor  organizations.  In  the  twelve 
months  ending  September  30,  1903,  65,182,  or  16.5  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  trade  unions  in  the  State  on  September  30,  1903,  received 
an  increase  in  wages  averaging  $1.81  a week  for  each  member  affected, 
while  394  sustained  a decrease  in  weekly  wages  averaging  54  cents 
each.  However,  only  34  of  these  suffered  a decrease  in  the  actual 
rate  of  wages,  the  decline  in  earnings  of  the  others  having  been 
brought  about  through  a shortening  of  the  hours  of  work.  Manu- 
facturers reported  changes  for  19,206  employees,  or  2.2  per  cent  of 
the  wage-earners  in  their  employ,  averaging  $1.23  increase  per  week 
for  each.  Owing  to  a shortening  of  the  hours  of  work,  75  employees 
suffered  a decrease  in  weekly  earnings.  Eliminating  duplications,  it 
is  estimated  that  81,205  workers  (organized  and  unorganized)  re- 
ceived wage  increases  aggregating  $137,283.45  per  week,  or  an  average 
weekly  increase  of  $1.69. 

The  total  net  increase  reported  by  trade  unions  in  1903  amounted 
to  $117,450  a week,  which,  divided  among  the  357,102  members,  at  the 
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, middle  of  the  year  amounted  to  a weekly  advance  of  33  cents  each. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  organized  men  and  women,  by  industries, 
for  six  months  of  1903,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WORKING  PEOPLE,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  FOR 

SIX  MONTHS  OF  1903. 


Industry. 

Average  earnings  of  men, 
1903. 

Average  earnings  of 
women,  1903. 

First 

quarter. 

Third  [ Six 
quarter,  months. 

First 

quarter. 

Third 

quarter. 

Six 

months. 

Building,  stoneworking,  etc 

$192.33 

184.71 
149.18 

195.71 
224.42 
187.89 
168.02 
263.67 
134.38 

154.54 

198.55 
225.04 
149.20 

$210. 78 
177.63 
147.20 
193.33 
220.08 
184.81 
183. 78 
303.85 
145.22 
155. 44 
207.11 
214.00 
133.72 

$403.11 

362.34 

296.38 

389.04 
444.50 
372.70 
351.80 
567.52 
279.60 
309.98 
405. 66 

439.04 
282.92 

Transportation T. 

Clothing  and  textiles. 

Metals,  machinery,  etc 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

Woodworking  and  furniture 

Food  and  liquors 

Theaters  and  music 

Tobacco - 

Restaurants  and  retail  trade 

Public  employment 

Stationary  engine  tending 

$101.25 
87.15 
106.88 
114.43 
101.80 
64.49 
382.  U 
114.63 
89.09 
88.85 

$100.07 

97.31 

87.80 

112.86 

117.83 
65.33 

378.14 

122.84 
85.38 
71.24 

$201.32 

184.46 
194.68 
227.29 
219.63 
129.82 
760.25 

237.47 

174. 47 
160.09 

Miscellaneous T 

Total 

69.69 

122.70 

192.39 

186.35 

189.96 

376.31 

115. 89 

112.49  I 228.^ 

1 

Changes  in  Hours  of  Labor. — During  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1903,  the  unions  reported  changes  in  the  normal  working  time  of 
21,978  organized  wage-earners.  The  changes  were  mostly  in  the 
nature  of  reductions  in  the  weekly  hours  of  labor,  but  there  were 
some  cases -of  an  increase.  Of  this  number  an  average  reduction  of 
5.2  hours  in  the  weekly  schedule  was  made,  affecting  21,636  working 
people,  while  the  remaining  312  had  their  weekly  schedule  increased 
by  an  average  of  8.5  hours.  The  following  table  shows,  by  indus- 
tries, the  changes  in  hours  per  week  and  the  number  of  organized 
workers  affected: 


CHANGES  IN  WEEKLY  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND  MEMBERS  AFFECTED,  AS  REPORTED  BY  LABOR  UNIONS  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1903. 


Industry. 

Decrease  per  week. 

Increas3  per  week. 

Net  change  per  week. 

Mem- 
bers af- 
fected. 

Total 

hours. 

Aver- 

age 

hours. 

Mem- 
bers af- 
fected. 

Total 

hours. 

Aver- 

age 

hours. 

Mem- 
bers af- 
fected. 

Total 

de- 

crease 

of 

hours. 

Aver- 
age de- 
crease 
of 

hours. 

Building,  etc 

Transportation . . . 
Clothing  and  tex- 
tiles   

Y,176 

1,668 

5,032 

3,706 

127 

1,505 

233 

26 

499 

6 

35 

1,623 

36,022 

15,292 

18,412 

16,839 

492 

9,081 

2,518 

232 

4,375 

18 

839 

8,750 

5.0 
9.2 

3.7 

4.5 

3.9 

6.0 
10.8 

9.0 

8.8 

3.0 

24.0 
5. 4 

93 

638 

6.9 

7,269 

1,668 

5,032 

3,787 

127 

1,505 

233 

26 

499 

6 

35 

1,791 

35,384 

15,292 

18,412 

16,742 

492 

9,081 

2,518 

232 

4,375 

18 

839 

6,566 

4.9 
9.2 

3.7 

4.4 

3.9 
6.0 

10.8 

9.0 

8.8 

3.0 

24.0 

3.7 

Metals,  machines, 

etc 

printing  

81 

97 

1.2 

W oodworking 

Food  and  liquors. 
Tobacco  

Restaurants  and 

retail  trade 

Public  employ- 
ment   

---- 





Stationary  engine 
tending 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

168 

2,184 

13.0 

21,636 

112,870 

5.2 

342 

2,919 

8.5 

21,978 

109,951 

5.0 
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About  one-half  of  the  workers  who  in  1903  gained  a reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  were  New  York  City  unionists,  three  movements 
being  especially  conspicuous,  viz,  (1)  the  extension  of  the  Sat- 
urday half  holiday  (reduction  of  hours  from  48  to  44  per  v/eek) 
to  some  4,000  workmen  in  the  building  and  allied  trades;  (2)  the 
establishment  of  the  8-hour  day  for  2,525  clothing  cutters  and  trim- 
mers; (3)  the  establishment  of  the  9-hour  day  for  nearly  5,000 
workmen  belonging  to  various  trades.  Of  the  total  21,636  organized 
workers  in  the  State  who  gained  a reduction  in  hours  of  labor,  5,833, 
or  27  per  cent,  secured  the  8 -hour  day.  The  largest  number  of  work- 
men in  any  one  trade  securing  a shorter  working  day  was  2,627 
clothing  cutters,  all  but  102  of  whom  were  in  New  York  City. 
Women  to  the  number  of  1,237  (chiefly  garment  workers  in  New 
York  City)  were  benefited  by  the  reductions  in  hours  in  1903. 

NOETH  CAEOLINA. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina^  for  the  year  190 L H.  B.  Varner, 
Commissioner.  246  pp. 

The  nine  chapters  constituting  this  report  treat  of  the  following 
subjects:  Agricultural  statistics,  46  pages;  miscellaneous  factories, 
29  pages;  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  33  pages;  furniture  factories,  14 
pages;  newspapers,  43  pages;  trades,  33  pages;  telephone  industry, 
8 pages ; mining  industry,  9 pages ; railroad  employees,  9 pages.  In 
connection  with  several  of  these  subjects  letters  are  published  express- 
ing the  views  of  the  correspondents  of  the  bureau  on  matters  of  inter- 
est to  labor,  including  compulsory  education,  child  labor,  effect  of 
education  on  negro  labor,  etc. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — Eeturns  were  secured  by  correspond- 
ence with  representative  farmers  in  every  county  of  the  State,  and 
from  the  compiled  returns  the  following  summary  is  taken:  In  92 
counties  labor  was  reported  scarce,  and  in  5 plentiful;  96  counties 
reported  negro  labor  unreliable,  and  1 reliable ; in  42  counties  employ- 
ment was  reported  as  being  regular,  and  in  55  as  being  irregular. 
Increased  cost  of  living  was  reported  in  95  counties,  and  no  increase  in 
2 ; in  81  counties  increase  of  wages  was  reported,  and  in  16  no  increase. 
Monthly  wages  of  farm  laborers  were : For  men,  from  $11.07  to  $18.86 ; 
for  women,  $6.16  to  $11.54;  for  children,  an  average  of  $5.50. 

Miscellaneous  Factories. — Tables  are  presented  showing  condi- 
tions in  203  factories  (199  employing  7,655  persons),  exclusive  of 
furniture  factories  and  textile  mills.  Capital  stock,  horsepower, 
time  in  operation,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  number  of  employees,  etc., 
are  shown  for  the  various  establishments,  and  inquiry  was  also  made 
as  to  child  labor  and  compulsory  education.  The  length  of  a day’s 
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work  in  most  factories  was  ten  hours;  $2.09  was  the  highest  and  $0.8d 
the  lowest  daily  wages  reported.  Wages  were  paid  weekly  in  58  per 
cent  of  the  factories,  monthly  in  20  per  cent,  semimonthly  in  19  per 
cent,  daily  in  2 per  cent,  and  semiweekly  in  1 per  cent ; 134  factories 
reported  an  increase  of  wages,  1 a decrease,  and  56  no  change;  118 
factories  reported  17,063  persons  dependent  on  them  for  a livelihood ; 

84  per  cent  of  adult  employees  and  92  per  cent  of  children  could  read 
and  write. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills. — This  report  covers  304  mills,  opera- 
ting 2,178,964  spindles,  48,612  looms,  and  3,477  knitting  machines, 
using  in  all  80,064  horsepower.  The  number  of  employees  was  57,- 
555;  an  average  of  10|-  hours  constituted  a day’s  work;  the  highest 
average’  wages  per  day  for  operatives  were  $2.13  for  men  and  $1.04 
for  women;  the  lowest  average  wages  per  day  were  $0.62  for  men 
and  $0.49  for  women ; the  wages  of  children  averaged  $0.41  per  day ; 

85  per  cent  of  adult  emploj^ees  and  78  per  cent  of  children  could  read 
and  write. 

Furniture  Factories. — Keturns  were  received  from  86  factories, 
85  of  them  employing  4,847  work  people.  The  highest  average  daily 
pay  for  adults  was  $2.05 ; the  lowest,  $0.73 ; the  pay  of  children, 
$0.39.  Of  the  factories  reporting,  80  per  cent  paid  semimonthly,  14 
per  cent  weekly,  5 per  cent  monthly,  and  1 per  cent  did  not  report  that 
item;  86  per  cent  reported  increase  of  wages  and  14  per  cent  no 
increase.  Of  adult  employees,  82  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  of  children  91  per  cent.  RelatiA^e  to  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age,  83  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers 
opposed  such  employment,  while  17  per  cent  favored  it ; 91  per  cent 
favored  compulsory  education  and  9 per  cent  opposed  it. 

Trades. — The  facts  presented  in  this  chapter  were  secured  from 
representative  men  in  the  different  trades,  and  give  the  conditions 
existing  throughout  the  State.  Of  the  wage-earners  making  returns, 
29  per  cent  reported  an  increase  of  wages,  and  8 per  cent  a decrease, 
the  remaining  63  per  cent  either  not  reporting  or  reporting  no  change ; 
63  per  cent  made  full  time  and  37  per  cent  part  time;  85  per  cent 
reported  cost  of  living  increased  and  15  per  cent  no  increase ; 21  per 
cent  favored  an  8-hour  day,  9 per  cent  a 9-hour  day,  65  per  cent  a 
10-hour  day,  and  5 per  cent  an  11-hour  day;  89  per  cent  favored 
fixing  a day’s  work  by  law  and  11  per  cent  opposed  it;  87  per  cent 
favored  compulsoiy  education  and  13  per  cent  opposed  it. 

Telephone  and  Mining  Industries. — Statistics  of  employees, 
wages,  extent  and  value  of  business  done,  etc.,  in  these  industries  are 
reproduced  from  various  State  and  Government  reports. 

Railroad  Employees. — The  niunber  of  railroad  employees  in  the 
State  in  1904  was  reported  at  12,788,  exclusive  of  officers  and  office 
employees.  The  table  following  gives  number  of  employees  and  aver- 
age wages  for  the  various  occupations. 
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OCCUPATIONS  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES,  1904. 


Occupation. 

Number. 

Average 

daily- 

wages. 

Occupation. 

Number. 

Average 

daily 

■wages. 

Station  agents 

Other  station  men 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen 

Machinists 

617 

1,754 

566 

643 

366 

951 

377 

$1.12 

.82 

2.83 

1.34 

2.40 

1.06 

2.39 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  trackmen 

Switch,  flag,  and  watch  men 

Telegraph  operators 

Other  employees 

437 

1,551 

551 

3,449 

466 

322 

738 

$1.71 

1.13 

1.41 

.85 

1.13 

1.79 

1.20 

During  the  year  39  employees  were  killed  and  460  injured,  result- 
ing from  the  movement  of  trains,  and  1 killed  and  484  injured  from 
other  causes  than  the  movement  of  trains. 


OHIO. 

T wenty -eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  lOOJf,.  M.  D.  Ratchford,  Commis- 
sioner. 655  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are  as  follows:  Laws  govern- 
ing the  labor  bureau  and  recent  Ohio  laws  and  court  decisions  relat- 
ing to  labor,  48  pages;  manufactures,  354  pages;  coal  mining,  213 
pages;  free  public  employment  offices,  20  pages;  list  of  bureaus  of 
labor  in  the  United  States,  2 pages. 

Manufactures. — Statistics  for  1903  are  given,  showing,  by  indus- 
tries, the  number  of  establishments  reported,  capital  invested,  value 
of  goods  manufactured,  amount  paid  for  rent,  taxes,  and  insurance, 
amount  paid  in  wages,  number  employed  and  salaries  of  office 
help,  number  of  males  and  females  employed  each  month,  and 
monthly  average  of  males  and  females;  also,  by  occupations,  the 
number  employed,  average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  year, 
average  daily  wages,  average  yearly  earnings,  and  average  hours  of 
dailv  labor.  Other  tables  show,  bv  industries,  the  number  in  each  oc- 
cupation  affected  by  a change  in  wages  during  the  year.  The  sta- 
tistics are  shown  for  each  of  the  five  principal  cities,  for  the  remain- 
ing cities  and  villages,  and  by  totals  for  the  State.  Comparisons 
between  summaries  for  1902  and  1903  are  also  made. 

The  7,961  manufacturing  establishments  from  which  returns  were 
received  for  1903  had  an  invested  capital  of  $385,895,325,  and  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of  $759,039,559.  Wages 
to  the  amount  of  $172,485,278  were  paid  to  343,859  employees — ■ 
290,217  males  and  53,642  females.  During  the  year  there  were  62,537 
persons  who  received  an  average  advance  in  wages  of  7.9  per  cent, 
while  4,267  persons  suffered  an  average  reduction  of  6.5  per  cent. 

The  summary  following  presents  for  1903  the  principal  data  for 
ten  of  the  leading  industries : 
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Industry. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital 

invested. 

Value  of 
product. 

Employ- 

ees. 

Wages 

paid. 

Boilers,  engines,  and  tanks 

126 

$14,396,156 

$23,040,836 

12,480 

$6,946,383 

Boots  and  shoes' 

61 

3,962,527 

23,632,919 

14,543 

5,073,942 

Clothing - 

767 

3,803,343 

31,334,286 

16,358 

7,415,505 

Flouring-mill  products  

381 

6,478,132 

33,708,730 

3,012 

1,426,683 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

334 

20,264,119 

56,808,781 

30,890 

17,059,327 

Liquors'  (malt  and  distilled) 

148 

30,658,342 

27,860,715 

4,669 

3,112,755 

Machinery 

249 

21,919,920 

41,064,074 

21,087 

12,299,745 

Printing  and  binding 

640 

13,980,798 

15,694,229 

10,641 

5,015,975 

Sash,  doors,  lumber,  and  interior  finish  . . 

375 

6,144,393 

18,080,949 

8,086 

4,095,635 

Steel,  iron,  and  tin 

94 

43,460,013 

114,355,562 

37,875 

24,057,614 

Coal  Mining. — Under  this  head  are  presented,  for  1903,  statistics 
relative  to  the  production  of  coal.  The  reports  received  from  the 


various  mines  are  summarized  in  the  statement  following : 

Mines  reporting 575 

Capital  invested $32,  854,  018 

Value  of  product - $28, 135,  893 

Total  number  of  work  people  (exclusive  of  salaried  employees) 38,  671 

Average  number  of  work  people  ( monthly ) 36,  460 

Amount  paid  in  wages $19, 113,  467 

Average  days  worked  during  year 191 

Average  hours  worked  per  day 8 

Average  yearly  earnings $496.  60 

Average  daily  wages $2.  60 

Number  receiving  advance  in  wages 26,  950 

Average  per  cent  of  advance  in  wages 12.  57 


Free  Public  Employment  Offices. — Brief  text  reports  from  the 
superintendents  of  the  five  offices,  tables  showing  the  work  done  by 
each  office  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  and  reports  of  the 
operations  of  each  office  for  each  month  of  the  year  ending  October 
27,  1904,  with  totals  for  the  year,  are  found  under  this  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  five  free  public  em- 
ployment offices  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  October  27,  1904 : 


OPERATIONS  OF  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  YEAR  ENDING 

OCTOBER  27,  1904. 


City. 

Situations  wanted. 

Help  wanted. 

Positions  secured. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Cleveland 

1,731 

1,479 

1,750 

2,322 

2,098 

1,960 

1,976 

2,464 

2,303 

1,126 

1,293 

1,646 

1,270 

2,097 

1,907 

2,101 

2,811 

2,847 

4,960 

1,623 

985 

1,397 

1,247 

2,010 

1,354 

1,670 

1,779 

2,098 

2,178 

845 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 

Davton 

Toledo 

Total 

9,380 

9,829 

8,213 

14,342 

6,993 

8,570 
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Since  the  organization  in  1890  of  the  five  free  public  employment 
offices  there  has  been  a total  of  884,091  applications  for  situations 
wanted,  325,794  applications  for  help  wanted,  and  220,855  positions 
secured.  Of  applications  for  situations  57.5  per  cent  were  filled,  and 
of  applications  for  help  wanted  67.8  per  cent  were  filled. 

The  expenses  of  the  five  offices  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1904  (excluding  salaries),  ivere  $2,410.04,  of  which  the  expenses  of 
the  Cleveland  office  were  $483.42,  the  Columbus  office  $472.25,  the 
Cincinnati  office  $494.40,  the  Dayton  office  $449.53,  and  the  Toledo 
office  $510.44. 


RECENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

AUSTRIA. 


Die  Arheitervereine  in  Osterreich  nach  dem  Stande  vom  31  Dezemher 
1900  samt  den  in  diesem  Stande  his  Ende  190 li-  vorgefallenen  Ver- 
dnderungen.  Herausgegeben  vom  K.  K.  arbeitsstatistischen  Amte 
im  Handelsministorium,  1905.  I Band.  Tabellarischer  Teil.  67*, 
689  pp. 

This  report  gives  the  results  of  a comprehensive  inquiry  relative  to 
the  development,  membership,  and  operations  of  the  workingmen’s 
organizations  in  Austria,  conducted  by  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  in  pursuance  of  a suggestion  made  by  the  commission  of 
Austrian  trade  unions  in  1899,  and  embraces  in  its  scope  all  working- 
men’s organizations  of  a nonpolitical  character  in  operation  on  De- 
cember 31,  1900.  In  the  prosecution  of  its  work  the  bureau  adopted 
every  means  at  its  command,  through  schedules  of  inquiry,  the  coop- 
eration of  provincial  authorities,  and  otherwise,  to  secure  the  data 
bearing  upon  the  subject  under  investigation,  the  information  being 
obtained  from  officers  of  workingmen’s  organizations  and  others  in  a 
position  to  aid  in  the  work. 

This  volume,  which  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  entire  report, 
contains:  (1)  The  introduction,  explaining  the  methods  pursued  in 
the  inquiry  and  the  disposition  of  the  material  collected  by  the  bu- 
reau; (2)  copies  of  the  schedules  of  inquiry  used  and  of  the  instruc- 
tions issued  for  properly  filling  out  the  schedules;  (3)  a compre- 
hensive analysis  and  summarized  statements  of  the  tables;  and  (4)  a 
series  of  tables  giving  in  detail  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

On  December  31,  1900,  there  were  6,931  registered  workingmen’s 
organizations  in  the  provinces  represented  in  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment. These  were  grouped  according  to  their  aims  and  purposes 
into  the  following  classes:  (1)  General  unions,  including  all  organi- 
zations of  a general  character  as  implied  by  their  title,  or  which, 
according  to  their  objects  and  purposes  or  characteristic  features  as 
disclosed  by  their  by-laws,  could  not  be  placed  in  any  of  the  other 
classes;  (2)  educational  unions,  embracing  all  organizations  for  the 
promotion  of  the  intellectual  improvement  of  their  members;  (3) 
social  unions,  including  those  organizations  whose  object  was  to  foster 
sociability,  physical  culture,  and  the  artistic  taste;  (4)  trade  unions, 
including  all  organizations  which,  as  a rule,  admit  as  regular  members 
only  persons  pursuing  the  same  trade  or  occupation,  and  which  seek 
the  intellectual  and  material  improvement  of  their  members;  (5) 
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relief  societies,  including  organizations  for  giving  material  assistance 
to  their  members;  (6)  economic  societies,  embracing  all  organizations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  material  welfare  of  their  members  by  j 
means  of  cooperation. 

Of  these  6,931  registered  workingmen’s  organizations,  1,490,  or  21 
per  cent,  were  general  unions;  1,278,  or  18  per  cent,  were  educational 
unions;  470,  or  7 per  cent,  were  social  unions;  2,843,  or  34  per  cent, 
were  trade  unions  proper;  802,  or  12  per  cent,  were  relief  societies, 
and  548,  or  8 per  cent,  were  economic  societies.  The  development  of 
workingmen’s  organizations  in  Austria  is  a feature  of  comparatively 
recent  years.  Of  4,577  unions  or  societies  which  on  December  31, 
1900,  reported  the  date  of  organization,  216,  or  5 per  cent,  were 
organized  prior  to  1871,  while  1,102,  or  24  per  cent,  were  organized 
from  1891  to  1895,  and  2,486,  or  54  per  cent,  from  1896  to  1900. 
These  facts  are  brought  out  in  detail  in  the  following  table,  showing 
kind  and  number  of  unions,  according  to  date  of  organization: 


KIND  AND  NUMBER  OF  WORKINGMEN’s  UNIONS  ACCORDING  TO  DATE  OF 

I ORGANIZATION. 


Date  of  organization. 

Kind  of  union. 

Prior 

1871 

1881 

1886 

1891 

1896 

Total. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1871. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

General  unions 

60 

22 

35 

58 

217 

559 

951 

Educational  unions 

19 

32 

19 

62 

284 

386 

802 

Social  unions 

5 

8 

10 

28 

66 

217 

334 

Trade  unions 

33 

38 

38 

71 

382 

1,029 

1,591 

Relief  societies 

80 

134 

76 

65 

72 

131 

558 

Economic  societies 

19 

26 

16 

35 

81 

164 

341 

Total 

216 

260 

194 

319 

1,102 

2,486 

4,577 

Membership. — Of  the  6,931  registered  workingmen’s  organizations, 
4,729,  or  68.2  per  cent,  made  complete  returns  in  regard  to  their  mem- 
bership, financial  operations,  etc.  The  total  membership  of  all 
organizations  making  returns  on  December  31,  1900,  was  907,794, 
including  44,649  honorary  members.  Of  the  total  number,  758,924, 
or  84  per  cent,  were  males  and  148,870,  or  16  per  cent,  females. 
The  average  membership  per  union  was  192.  On  this  basis  the  total 
membership  of  all  registered  workingmen’s  organizations  was,  in 
round  numbers,  1,300,000.  The  total  number  of  wageworkers  re- 
ported in  Austria  in  1900  was  5,268,693.  According  to  this  estimate, 
therefore,  about  one- fourth  of  the  wageworkers  were  members  of 
registered  labor  organizations.  This  proportion,  however,  is  too 
large,  because  many  individuals  were  members  of  two  or  more 
organizations.  In  the  following  table  a presentation  by  provinces  is 
given  in  absolute  and  relative  figures,  showing  the  number  of  organi- 
zations making  returns,  their  membership,  and  the  average  member- 
ship per  organization  on  December  31,  1900 : 
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ORGANIZATIONS  MAKING  RETURNS,  MEMBERSHIP,  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBER- 
SHIP PER  ORGANIZATION,  BY  PROVINCES,  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Province. 

Organizations. 

Membership, 

Average 
member- 
ship pel- 
organiza- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Lower  Austria  

820 

17.3 

316,054 

34.8 

385 

Upper  Austria 

204 

4.3 

51,683 

5.7 

253 

Salzburg 

63 

1.3 

10,387 

1.1 

165 

Styria. 

309 

6.5 

92,612 

10.2 

300 

Carinthia 

1.1 

16,340 

1.8 

303 

Camiola 

56 

1.2 

7,917 

.9 

141 

Istria 

78 

1.7 

21,499 

2.4 

276 

Tvrol  and  Vorarlberg 

218 

4.6 

39,409 

4.3 

181 

Bohemia  

2,168 

45.9 

211,158 

23.3 

97 

Moravia 

484 

10.2 

90,786 

10.0 

188 

Silesia.. 

132 

2.8 

30,480 

3.4 

231 

Galicia 

127 

2.7 

17,077 

1.9 

134 

Bukowina  

9 

.2 

1,110 

.1 

1-23 

Dalmatia 

fy 

t 

.2 

1,282 

.1 

183 

Total 

4,729 

100.0 

907,794 

100.0 

192 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  organiza- 
tions was  found  in  Bohemia,  where  they  represented  do. 9 per  cent  of 
the  total  nimiber  in  Austria,  with  an  average  membership  per  organi- 
zation, however,  of  only  97,  in  marked  contrast  with  an  average  mem- 
bership of  385  in  Lower  Austria.  The  low  average  for  Bohemia  is 
attributed  to  the  numerous  small  trade  unions  found  even  in  the 
smallest  industrial  centers,  where  the  membership  is  naturally  limited 
to  few  members,  while  the  high  average  for  Lower  Austria  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  highly  developed  benefit  and  economic  societies  and  to  the 
fact  that  this  province  includes  the  city  of  Vienna.  Lower  Austria 
had  the  largest  union  membership  of  any  of  the  provinces. 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  the  trade  unions,  the 
general  and  educational  unions,  and  the  relief  societies,  grouped 
according  to  industries : 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  TRADE  UNIONS,  GENERAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  UNIONS,  AND 
RELIEF  SOCIETIES  MAKING  RETURNS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Industry. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  gardening 

Mining  and  smelting 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

Metals,  machinery,  instruments,  etc . 

W ooden  goods 

Paper,  leather,  rubber,  etc 

Textiles 

Clothing.. 

Food  and  beverages  (a) 

Chemicals. 

Building  trades 

Printing,  etc 

Commercial  employment 

Transportation 

Domestic  service 

Musicians 

Total 


Membership  of— 


Trade 

unions. 

General 
and  edu- 
cational 
unions. 

Relief 

societies. 

Total. 

3,368 

4,239 

2,208 

9,887 

10,657 

5,U9 

5,267 

21,343 

11,438 

1,809 

3, 131 

16,378 

19,805 

5,060 

26,487 

51,352 

10.173 

3,824 

4,720 

18,717 

8,698 

896 

2,556 

12,150 

7,968 

7,074 

22,146 

37,188 

11,153 

5,968 

5,570 

22,691 

11,780 

1,465 

3,083 

16,328 

512 

130 

400 

1,042 

4,926 

2,686 

4,377 

fell, 993 

14,316 

598 

6,578 

21, 492 

8,109 

703 

3,246 

12,0.58 

21,032 

1,278 

31,550 

53,860 

2,275 

1,594 

1,726 

7,789 

U,790 

1,591 

147,804 

42,875 

129,180 

& 319, 863 

“ Including  hotel  and  saloon  employees. 

* The  sum  of  the  items  does  not  equal  this  total,  but  the  figures  are  here  reproduced 
as  found  in  the  original. 
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Considering  the  organizations  by  groups  according  to  the  size  of 
their  membership,  it  is  found  that  the  largest  number  is  represented 
by  the  group  having  a membership  ranging  between  26  and  50;  the 
next  largest  number  is  found  in  the  group  having  a membership  of  51 
to  100,  while  12  unions  had  a membership  of  over  5,000.  These 
facts  are  brought  out  in  detail  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
kind  and  number  of  organizations,  grouped  according  to  the  size  of 
their  membership : 


KIND  AND  NUMBER  OF  ORGANIZATIONS,  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OP 

MEMBERSHIP,  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Kind  of  organization. 

Num- 
ber of 
organi- 
zations 
report- 
ing. 

Number  of  organizations  with  a membership  of — 

25  or 
less. 

26  to 
50. 

61  to 
100. 

101  to 
200. 

201  to 
500. 

501  to 
1,000. 

1,001 

to 

2,000. 

2,001 

to 

3,000. 

3,001 

to 

4,000. 

4,001 

to 

5,000. 

Over 

5,000. 

General  unions 

949 

104 

235 

288 

216 

95 

10 

1 

Educational  unions 

812 

141 

300 

226 

99 

38 

6 

2 

Social  unions 

337 

70 

116 

100 

38 

7 

3 

2 

1 

Trade  unions 

1,671 

405 

509 

365 

231 

132 

23 

4 

1 

1 

Relief  societies 

'563 

25 

62 

107 

145 

124 

54 

22 

6 

3 

5 

10 

Economic  societies 

343 

38 

40 

58 

78 

79 

33 

11 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Total 

4,675 

783 

1,262 

1,144 

807 

475 

129 

42 

9 

6 

6 

12 

As  previously  stated  the  total  membership  of  all  organizations  on 
December  31,  1900,  which  furnished  returns,  was  907,794.  Of  this 
number  758,924,  or  84  per  cent,  were  males  and  148,870,  or  16  per  cent, 
were  females,  while  of  the  total  number  of  wageworkers  in  Austria 
the  males  constituted  70  per  cent  and  the  females  30  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  largest  proportion  of  female  members  was  found  in  the 
relief  societies  Avhile  the  smallest  was  found  in  the  trade  unions, 
their  membership  in  the  former  representing  23  per  cent  and  in  the 
latter  only  4 per  cent.  These  facts  are  brought  out  more  clearly  in 
the  two  tables  following,  which  give  the  distribution  of  membership 
by  sex,  first  for  all  kinds  of  organizations,  and  second,  by  industries, 
for  the  trade  unions  only : 


KIND  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OP  ORGANIZATIONS  MAKING  RETURNS,  BY  SEX, 

DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Kind  of  organization. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

General  unions 

87,787 

53,212 

25,652 

141,637 

354,157 

96,479 

89 

10,847 
7,798 
1,412 
6, 167 

11 

98,634 

61,010 

27,064 

147,804 

Educational  unions 

87 

13 

Social  unions 

95 

5 

Trade  unions 

96 

4 

Relief  societies 

77 

106,018 

16,628 

23 

460,175 

113,107 

Economic  societies 

85 

15 

Total 

758,924 

84 

148,870 

16 

907,794 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  TRADE  UNIONS,  BY  SEX  AND  INDUSTRY,  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Industry. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Agriculture 

2,780 

7,602 

6,871 

9,853 

1,314 

1,297 

272 

86 

436 

14 

3,216 

Glass,  clay,  and  china  ware 

90 

825 

10 

8,427 

Textiles 

86 

1.097 

14 

7,968 

Clothing  - 

94 

'604 

6 

10,457 

Paper 

82 

285 

18 

1,599 

Bookbinding 

-79 

342 

21 

1,639 

Tobacco...." 

50 

277 

50 

549 

Printing,  etc 

13,638 

1,511 

96,499 

95 

678 

5 

14, 316 

Domestic  service 

74 

532 

26 

2,043 

All  other 

99 

1,091 

1 

97,590 

Total 

141,637 

96 

6,167 

4 

147,804 

Entrance  Fees  and  Membership  Dues. — Of  the  6,931  registered 
workingmen’s  organizations,  4,300  reported  on  the  subject  of  entrance 
fees,  of  which  182  required  no  fee,  3,383  provided  for  the  payment  of 
uniform  rates,  and  in  735  unions  the  rates  varied  according  to  the  age 
or  sex  of  the  member,  benefit,  or  relief  allowances,  etc.  In  the  major- 
ity of  organizations  providing  for  the  payment  of  uniform  entrance 
fees  the  rates  ranged  from  21  to  60  heller  (4.3  to  12.2  cents),  with 
40  heller  (8.1  cents)  the  predominating  rate.  The  largest  number  of 
organizations  requiring  uniform  entrance  fees  of  over  5 kronen 
($1.02)  were  found  among  the  trade  unions,  including  55  typograph- 
ical unions  with  a uniform  rate  of  6 kronen  ($1.22).  In  the  case  of 
organizations  charging  various  entrance  fees,  the  highest  rates  were 
found  among  the  relief  societies,  reaching  in  some  instances  as  high 
as  80  and  90  kronen  ($16.24  and  $18.27). 

Of  4,307  organizations  reporting  the  membership  dues,  it  was  found 
that  in  3,076  a uniform  rate  prevailed,  in  1,228  the  dues  varied,  gen- 
erally according  to  the  same  conditions  which  regulated  the  payment 
of  entrance  fees,  while  in  3 no  payment  of  membership  dues  was  re- 
quired. The  greater  number  of  organizations  in  which  the  member- 
ship dues  were  uniform  required  a monthly  payment  ranging  from 
11  to  30  heller  (2.2  to  6.1  cents),  with  20  heller  (4.1  cents)  the  pre- 
dominating rate.  In  trade  unions  and  relief  societies  the  dues  were 
usually  higher  than  in  the  other  classes  of  organizations.  The  high- 
est dues  in  organizations  providing  for  the  payment  of  uniform  rates 
Avere  1.50  kronen  (30.5  cents)  in  cases  of  weekly  payments,  2 kronen 
(40.6  cents)  in  cases  of  monthly  payments,  and  22  kronen  ($4.47)  in 
cases  of  yearly  payments.  In  the  organizations  which  required  dues 
varying  according  to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  member,  benefit  allowances, 
etc.,  the  rates  A^aried  within  narrow  limits.  For  instance,  in  the 
largest  group  shown  in  the  table  which  follows  there  were  230  organi- 
zations, each  of  Avhich  required  weekly  dues  ranging  from  31  to  40 
heller  (6.3  to  8.1  cents).  The  highest  rates  in  these  organizations 
amounted  to  about  1 krone  (20.3  cents)  in  cases  of  weekly  payments 
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and  8 kronen  ($1.62)  in  cases  where  payments  were  made  by  the 
month. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  relating  to  membership  dues  are 
presented  in  detail,  classified  according  to  the  kind  of  organization : 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  MAKING  RETURNS,  BY  KIND  OF 

ORGANIZATION,  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 

Organizations  requiring  membership  dues  of  uniform  rates  to  each  member. 


Kind  of 
organization. 

Per  week. 

Per  month. 

Per  year. 

$0,020 

or 

less. 

$0,022 

to 

$0,041 

$0. 043 
to 

$0,061 

$0,063 

to 

$0. 102 

Over 
$0. 102 

$0. 020 
or 
less. 

$0,022 

to 

$0,061 

$0,063 

to 

$0,122 

$0. 124 
to 

$0,203 

Over 

$0,203 

$0. 102 
or 
less. 

$0. 104 
to 

$0. 203 

$0,205 

to 

$0,406 

Over 

$0,406 

General 

58 

28 

1 

4 

90 

473 

139 

9 

8 

14 

13 

2 

E ducational  _ 

32 

12 

6 

80 

431 

119 

23 

1 

5 

12 

2 

2 

Social 

21 

27 

1 

10 

116 

107 

6 

3 

2 

9 

4 

Trade 

31 

213 

67 

35 

57 

25 

75 

124 

186 

20 

2 

5 

34 

Relief 

16 

36 

16 

12 

2 

4 

55 

114 

50 

13 

1 

6 

7 

Total .. 

158 

316 

'91 

51 

59 

209 

1,150 

603 

274 

34 

18 

29 

35 

49 

Organizations  requiring  membership  dues  varying  according  to  the  age  or  sex 

of  the  member,  benefit  allowances,  etc. 


Kind  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Per 

cent 

of 

earn- 

ings. 

Per  week. 

Per  month. 

$0. 041 
or 
less. 

$0. 043 
to  ■ 
$0,061 

$0,063 

to 

$0,081 

$0. 083 
to 

$0. 122 

$0. 124 
to 

$0. 162 

Over 
$0. 162 

$0. 041 
or 
less. 

$0,043 

to 

$0,081 

$0. 083 
to 

$0. 122 

$0. 124 
to 

$0,203 

$0. 205 
to 

$0. 406 

Over 
$0. 406 

General 

17 

31 

1 

18 

16 

8 

3 

Educational 

3 

3 

1 

13 

45 

10 

5 

Social 

7 

4 

13 

1 

Trade 

2 

178 

182 

222 

141 

7 

3 

1 

23 

11 

42 

2 

Relief 

11 

5 

6 

36 

66 

9 

1 

6 

37 

14 

11 

13 

Total 

2 

216 

221 

230 

177 

73 

12 

37 

103 

67 

64 

13 

13 

Of  the  organizations  making  returns  concerning  dues  and  en- 
trance fees  688  reported  additional  payments  for  special  purposes. 
These  payments  were  either  obligatory  upon  the  members  or  volun- 
tary on  their  part,  and  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
expenses  of  delegates  or  to  provide  funds  for  relief  in  special  cases 
of  unemployment,  sickness,  death,  etc. 

Benefit  Features. — Of  the  4,729  organizations  which  made  re- 
turns to  the  bureau  in  1900,  686  were  economic  and  social  organiza- 
tions, which  from  their  nature  paid  no  benefits.  Of  the  remaining 
4,043  organizations,  comprising  the  classes  which  customarily  offer 
relief  to  their  members,  3,478  reported  benefits  of  various  kinds  and 
565  reported  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  benefits.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  organizations  of  each  class  paying  each 
kind  of  benefit  and  the  per  cent  which  this  number  was  of  the  total 
organizations  in  that  class,  whether  paying  benefits  or  not: 
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l>:  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  PAID  BENEFITS  IN  1900, 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  CLASS,  BY  KIND  OF  BENEFIT. 


, [The  percentages  in  this  table  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  organizations  in  each  class, 
“ whether  paying  benefits  or  not.] 


1 Kind  of  benefit. 

General 

unions. 

Educational 

unions. 

Trade 

unions. 

Relief  socie- 
ties. 

Total  organ- 
izations. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
954 

unions. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
815 

unions. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
-1,707 
unions. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
567  soci- 
eties. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
4, 043 or- 
ganiza- 
tions. 

‘ U nemploy  ment 

247 

26 

122 

15 

1,192 

70 

11 

2 

1,672 

39 

'Traveling 

470 

49 

304 

37 

1,244 

73 

46 

8 

2,064 

51 

Removal  

10 

1 

6 

1 

247 

14 

2 

0.4 

264 

7 

t Sickness. 

435 

46 

321 

39 

377 

22 

471 

83 

1,604 

40 

Invalidity  and  old  &ge . 

66 

7 

14 

2 

102 

6 

83 

15 

265 

7 

Death 

259 

27 

197 

24 

238 

14 

454 

80 

1,148 

28 

Widows 

27 

3 

44 

5 

72 

4 

65 

11 

208 

5 

Orphans 

12 

1 

25 

3 

75 

4 

43 

8 

155 

4 

i Children  of  living  mem- 

bers  

37 

4 

14 

2 

1 

0.1 

52 

1 

Emergency  

225 

24 

142 

17 

889 

52 

232 

41 

1,488 

37 

Legal  protection 

214 

22 

97 

12 

1,376 

81 

29 

5 

1,716 

42 

i It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  2,064  organizations  paid 
r traveling  benefits,  1,716  paid  benefits  for  legal  protection,  1,604  paid 
I sick  benefits,  1,572  paid  unemployment  benefits,  1,488  paid  emergency 
jF  benefits  and  1,148  paid  death  benefits ; old  age  and  invalidity  benefits 
[were  paid  by  265  organizations,  removal  benefits  by  264,  widows’ 
[benefits  by  208,  orphans’  benefits  by  155,  and  benefits  for  children  of 
living  members  by  52.  Of  all  organizations  reporting  on  the  sub- 
! ject,  16  per  cent  maintained  but  one  class  of  benefits,  24  per  cent  main- 
tained two  classes  of  benefits,  29  per  cent  three  classes  of  benefits,  15 
' per  cent  four  classes  of  benefits,  11  per  cent  five  classes  of  benefits,  2 
? per  cent  six  classes  of  benefits,  and  3 per  cent  seven  or  more  classes  of 
b benefits. 

The  total  number  of  persons  or  cases  relieved  during  the  year  was 
! 243,416.  Sick  benefits  were  paid  to  173,606  persons,  traveling  bene- 
I fits  to  29,809,  unemployment  benefits  to  12,632,  emergency  benefits  to 
, 8,747,  and  invalidity  and  old-age  benefits  to  2,681.  Death  benefits 
were  granted  in  7,618  cases,  and  legal  protection  w^as  given  in  3,299 
cases.  Relief  was  also  allowed  to  -1,869  children  of  living  members, 
to  1,384  widows,  and  to  1,341  orphans,  and  430  persons  were  assisted 
in  the  form  of  removal  benefits. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  beneJ 
fits,  and  the  number  receiving  assistance  in  1900:  I 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OR  CASES  RELIEVED  AND  THEIR  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENTITLED  TO  EACH  CLASS  OF  BENEFITS,  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  CLASS  OF  ORGANIZATION,  BY  KIND  OF  BENEFIT,  1900.  1 

[In  addition  to  the  relief  specified  in  this  table,  assistance  was  given  to  1,384  widows,  1,341 

orphans,  and  1,869  children  of  living  parents.]  I 


Kind  of  benefit. 

General  unions. 

Educational  unions. 

Trade  unions.  | 

Persons 
entitled 
to  bene- 
fits. 

Persons  or 
cases  relieved. 

Persons 
entitled 
to  bene- 
fits. 

Persons  or 
cases  relieved. 

Persons 
entitled 
to  bene- 
fits. 

Persons  or  j 
cases  relieved. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per  cent 
of  per- 
sons en- 
titled to 
bene- 
fits. 

Num 

ber. 

Percent 
of  per- 
sons en- 
titled to 
bene- 
fits. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per  cent 
of  per- 1 
sons  en* 
titled  to^ 
bene-  4 
fits.  1 

Unemployment 

28,076 

856 

3.0 

10,907 

568 

5.2 

100,686 

11,035 

11.0 

Traveling 

52,240 

10,431 

20.0 

24,302 

2,517 

10.4 

92,176 

14,513 

15.7 

Removal 

644 

18 

2.8 

338 

4 

1.2 

21, 211 

391 

1.8 

Sickness 

52,566 

3,736 

7.1 

29,954 

4,151 

13.9 

41,040 

7,471 

18.2 

Invalidity  and  old  age... 

10,644 

15 

.1 

1,762 

35 

2.0 

14,266 

316 

2.2 

Death 

34, 101 

375 

1.1 

20,545 

317 

1.5 

32,711 

498 

1.5 

Emergency 

26,855 

546 

2.0 

12,747 

270 

2.1 

90,311 

3,535 

3.9 

Legal  protection 

21,912 

353 

1.6 

9,948 

97 

1.0 

113,489 

1,751 

1.5 

Relief  societies. 

Total  organizations.  * 

Persons  or 
cases  relieved. 

Persons  or  || 
cases  relieved.! 

Kind  of  benefit. 

Persons 
entitled 
to  bene- 
fits. 

Num- 

ber. 

Percent 
of  per- 
sons en- 
titled to 
bene- 
fits. 

Persons 
entitled 
to  bene- 
fits. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per  ceny 
of  per- w 
sons  en-j 
titled  tol 
bene- 
fits. 

Unemployment 

3,227 

5,572 

194 

173 

5.4 

142,896 

174,290 

22,387 

550,253 

196,259 

528,012 

480,699 

162,264 

12,632 

29,809 

430 

8.81 

Traveling 

2,348 

17 

42.1 

17. 1^ 

Removal” 

8.8 

1.91 

Sickness... 

426,693 
169,587 
440,655 
350, 786 
16,915 

158,248 

2,315 

6,428 

4,396 

1,098 

37.1 

173,606 

2,681 

7,618 

8,747 

3,299 

31.61 

Invalidity  and  old  age 

1.4 

l.lj 

Death  ...1 7. 

1.5 

1.41 

Emergency 

1.3 

i.8i 

Legal  protection 

6.5 

2.0^ 

i 

I 


Considering  the  number  of  persons  or  cases  relieved,  in  their  rela-J 
tion  to  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  benefits,  it  is  shown  that  the’^ 
largest  proportion  is  found  in  the  traveling  and  sick  benefit  classes,,^ 
the  relief  societies  leading  with  42.1  per  cent  in  the  former  class  and 
37.1  per  cent  in  the  latter  class.  In  the  class  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits the  trade  unions  lead  with  11  per  cent,  followed  by  the  relief 
societies  and  educational  unions,  each  with  slightly  over  5 per  cent. 
In  the  removal  and  legal  protection  classes  the  relief  societies  again 
take  the  first  place,  the  former  class  being  here  represented  by  8.8  peij 
cent  and  the  latter  class  by  6.5  per  cent.  In  the  remaining  classes  of 
benefits  the  variations  in  the  proportions  are  less  marked,  in  the  death- 
benefit  class  the  rates  running  almost  uniformly,  or  1.1  per  cent  in 
the  general  unions  and  1.5  per  cent  in  each  of  the  other  classes  of 
unions. 
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Financial  Operations. — Of  4,729  organizations  making  returns  to 
the  bureau,  4,037  furnished  reports  regarding  their  financial  opera- 
tions during  the  year.  The  principal  items  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  organizations  reporting  their  financial  operations,  exclu- 
sive of  298  economic  societies,  for  which  details  were  not  reported, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  by  kind  of  organization : 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  REPORTING  THEIR 
FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ECONOMIC  SOCIETIES,  BY  KIND 
OF  ORGANIZATION.  1900. 

Receipts. 


Kind  of  organi- 
zation. 

Unions 
report- 
ing fi- 
nancial 
opera- 
tions. 

En- 

trance 

fees. 

Mem- 

ber- 

ship 

dues. 

Trans- 

fers 

from 

other 

unions. 

Enter- 

tain- 

ments 

and 

festi- 

vals. 

Col- 

lec- 

tions 

and 

dona- 

tions. 

Other 

re- 

ceipts. 

Total 

gross 

re- 

ceipts. 

Less 

trans- 

fers 

to 

other 

unions. 

Total 
net  re- 
ceipts. 

General  unions. 
Educatio  nal 

796 

$2,395 

$43, 191 

$2,499 

$26, 975 

$15, 782 

$48,175 

$139,017 

$2,307 

$136,710 

unions 

712 

1,638 

31,161 

727 

14,670 

2,800 

6,432 

57,428 

478 

56,950 

Social  unions. . . 

283 

914 

14.812 

289 

14, 151 

682 

2,963 

33,811 

790 

33,021 

Trade  unions  . . 

1,475 

8,240 

370, 144 

107,284 

16,603 

11, 701 

40,229 

554, 201 

101,609 

452,592 

Relief  societies. 

473 

15, 307 

1,702,013 

4,263 

12,503 

28,972 

112,586 

1,875,644 

3,649 

1,871,995 

Total 

3,739 

28,494 

2,161,321 

115,062 

84,902 

59,937 

210,385 

2,660,101 

108,833  2,551,268 

Expenditures. 


Kind  of  organization. 

Unions 
report- 
ing finan- 
cial oper- 
ations. 

Relief. 

Education, 
including 
newspa- 
pers and 
libraries. 

Entertain- 
ments and 
festivals. 

Organiza- 
tion and 
agitation. 

Adminis- 
trative and 
other. 

Total. 

General  unions 

Educational  unions . . . 

Social  unions 

Trade  unions 

Relief  societies 

796 

712 

283 

1,475 

473 

$16,8.55 
16,063 
124 
197, 728 
1, 614,889 

$11,075 

10,664 

4,400 

70,379 

2,109 

$13, 756 
7,7^ 

12,  0 1 D 

7,374 

1,602 

$1,912 
1,146 
272 
25, 073 
8, 579 

$82,087 
19,994 
14,584 
113,930 
183, 760 

$125,685 
55,655 
31, 955 
414,484 
1,810,939 

Total 

3, 739 

1, 845, 659 

98,627 

43,095 

36,982 

414,355 

2,438,718 

The  298  economic  societies  for  which  details  were  not  given 
reported  total  receipts  of  33,785,979  kronen  ($6,858,554)  and  a total 
expenditure  of  33,805,639  kronen  ($6,862,545).  The  principal  item 
of  income  in  the  other  organizations,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
table,  was  derived  from  membership  dues.  The  slight  difference 
between  the  transfers  from  other  unions  and  the  transfers  to  other 
unions  is  due  to  the  failure  of  some  of  the  unions  to  make  complete 
returns  on  the  subject. 

A review  of  the  expenditures  shows  that  75.7  per  cent  were  on 
account  of  relief  benefits,  4.0  per  cent  for  educational  purposes,  1.8 
per  cent  for  entertainments  and  festivals,  1.5  per  cent  for  organiza- 
tion and  agitation,  and  17.0  per  cent  for  administrative  and  other 
purposes.  The  total  expenditures  on  account  of  relief  benefits  con- 
stituted 85.4  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  from  membership  dues, 
this  high  rate  being  mainly  due  to  the  proportionally  large  amount 
of  benefits  paid  by  the  relief  societies. 
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The  following  table  gives  detailed  information  regarding  the  ex- 
penditures on  various  kinds  of  benefits  by  the  general  unions,  the 
educational  unions,  the  trade  unions,  and  the  relief  societies : 

EXPENDITURES  OF  GENERAL  UNIONS,  EDUCATIONAL  UNIONS,  TRADE  UNIONS, 
AND  RELIEF  SOCIETIES  FOR  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  BENEFITS,  NUMBER  OF 
PERSONS  RELIEVED,  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  PER  PERSON  RELIEVED,  1900. 


Kind  of  benefit. 

General  unions. 

Educational 

unions. 

Trade  unions. 

Relief  societies. 

Amt. 

paid 

for 

bene- 

fits. 

Per- 

sons 

re- 

liev’d 

Av- 

erage 

amt. 

per 

per- 

son 

re- 

liev’d 

Amt. 

paid 

for 

bene- 

fits. 

Per- 

sons 

re- 

liev’d 

Av- 

erage 

amt. 

per 

per- 

son 

re- 

liev’d 

Amt. 

paid 

for 

bene- 

fits. 

Per- 

sons 

re- 

liev’d 

Av- 

erage 

amt. 

per 

per- 

son 

re- 

liev’d 

Amt. 

paid 

for 

bene- 

fits. 

Per- 

sons 

re- 

liev’d 

Av- 

erage 

amt. 

per 

per- 

son 

re- 

liev’d 

U nemploy  ment 

$1,449 

856 

$1.69 

$846 

568 

$1.49 

$64,336 

11,035 

$5.83 

$1,180 

173 

$6. 82 

Traveling 

2, 145 

10,431 

.21 

435 

2,517 

.17 

13,331 

14,513 

.92 

672 

2,348 

.29 

Removal 

12 

18 

.64 

6 

4 

1.50 

1,518 

391 

3.88 

46 

17 

2. 71 

Sickness 

8,046 

3, 736 

2. 15 

10,866 

4, 151 

2.62 

65,274 

7,471 

8.74 

1,108,976 

158,248 

7.01 

Invalidity  and  old 

age 

71 

15 

4.  76 

95 

3fi 

2. 70 

20,492 

316 

64. 85 

51,026 

2,315 

22.04 

Death 

1,852 

375 

4.94 

2, 149 

317 

6. 78 

11,037 

498 

22.16 

117,844 

6,428 

18.33 

Widows 

157 

47 

3.33 

431 

146 

2. 95 

3,144 

229 

13. 73 

5,193 

962 

5.40 

Orphans 

69 

69 

1.00 

98 

179 

.55 

4,431 

431 

10.28 

2,762 

662 

4.17 

Children  of  living 

members 

1,372 

1,545 

.89 

347 

300 

1.16 

77 

24 

3. 19 

Emergency 

i;543 

'546 

2. 83 

665 

270 

2.46 

8,187 

3,535 

2.32 

42,544 

4,396 

9. 68 

Of  the  4,729  organizations  which  made  returns  to  the  bureau  3,827, 
exclusive  of  the  economic  societies,  furnished  detailed  statements  re- 
garding their  assets  and  liabilities.  The  total  assets  on  December  31, 
1900,  amounted  to  21,957,429  kronen  ($4,457,358)  and  the  total  lia- 
bilities to  3,616,712  kronen  ($734,193),  showing  an  excess  of  assets 
over  liabilities  of  18,340,717  kronen  ($3,723,165).  The  following 
table  shows  these  facts  in  detail  by  kind  of  organization : 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  GENERAL  UNIONS,  EDUCATIONAL  UNIONS,  SO- 
CIAL UNIONS,  TRADE  UNIONS,  AND  RELIEF  SOCIETIES,  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 


Kind  of  organi- 
zation. 

Unions 
I’eport- 
ing  as- 
sets 
and 
liabili- 
ties. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Cash  on 
hand, 
depos- 
its, etc. 

Value  of 
real 
estate. 

Inven- 

tory. 

Other. 

Total. 

Mort- 

gage 

indebt- 

edness. 

Other. 

Total. 

General  unions  _ . 
Educational 
unions 

852 

729 

316 

1,440 

490 

$109,565 

49,203 

10,480 

391,647 

1,790,672 

$866,558 

5,297 

$86,998 

52,513 

26,309 

75,521 

36,724 

$7,653 

2,682 

1,136 

20,665 

338,287 

$1,070,774 

109,695 

37,925 

735,096 

2,503,868 

$426,333 

2,558 

$125,920 

2,826 

2,122 

10,803 

77,286 

$552,253 

5,384 

2,122 

77,677 

96,757 

Social  unions 

Trade  unions 

Relief  societies . . 

Total-. 

247,263 
338, 185 

66,874 

19,472 

3,827 

2,351,567 

1,457,303 

278,065 

370,423 

4,457,358 

515,237 

218,956 

734,193 

Educational  Features. — The  means  employed  by  the  workingmen’s 
organizations  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  their  members  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  introduction  of  various  courses  of  instruction, 
lectures,  and  debates,  and  the  establishment  of  libraries.  The  data 
collected  for  this  report  show  that  of  4,043  organizations  considered 
in  this  connection  (general  unions,  educational  unions,  trade  unions, 
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and  relief  societies)  595,  or  15  per  cent,  had  introduced  various 
courses  of  instruction;  49,  or  1.2  per  cent,  had  made  provision  for  a 
series  of  debates:  1,942,  or  48  per  cent,  had  arranged  lecture  courses, 
and  2,755,  or  68  per  cent,  maintained  permanent  libraries. 

The  courses  of  instruction  covered  a wide  range  of  subjects,  includ- 
ing the  elementary  branches,  religion,  theory  of  education,  languages, 
general  history  and  history  of  literature, . geography,  geometry,  ele- 
ments of  machinery,  electrotechnics,  political  economy,  commercial 
and  industrial  branches,  stenography,  typewriting,  drawing,  painting 
and  modeling,  singing,  music,  dancing,  gymnastics,  fencing,  sewing, 
ironing,  cooking,  and  handiwork.  The  debates  related  mainly  to 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  questions,  to  current  and  religious 
topics,  and  to  organization  and  agitation.  The  lecture  courses  em- 
braced nearly  all  topics  of  special  interest  to  working  people,  includ- 
ing among  other  subjects  general  sciences,  literature,  industrial,  so- 
cial, and  economic  questions,  religion,  organization,  etc.  The  libraries 
contained  a total  of  548,138  volumes,  .of  which  50,789  were  on  indus- 
trial subjects,  135,166  on  general  scientific  subjects,  239,248  on  literary 
subjects,  25,433  on  religious  subjects,  and  97,502  on  subjects  that  were 
not  specified  in  the  reports. 

Periodicals  representing  the  direct  interests  of  working  people 
were  published  by  66  central  organizations,  a complete  list  of  which 
together  with  the  titles  of  the  periodicals  is  given  in  the  report.  Of 
these  periodicals  9 were  issued  weekly,  16  biweekly,  14  semimonthly, 
6 three  times  a month,  and  the  remaining  either  monthly  or  at  irreg- 
ular periods.  Subscription  to  these  periodicals  was  made  obligators" 
upon  the  members  of  1,381  unions,  of  which  1,289  were  trade  unions, 
77  general  unions,  and  15  educational  unions. 

Miscellaneous  Featl'res. — In  regard  to  the  social  features,  it  was 
reported  that  2,516  unions  had  arranged  18,756  entertainments  of 
various  kinds  in  1900,  including  477  lectures,  2,661  theatrical  and 
musical  entertainments,  1,627  excursions,  2,436  balls,  etc.,  384  festivals 
of  various  kinds,  and  6,104  meetings  of  a purely  social  character. 
The  character  of  the  remaining  5,067  entertainments  was  not  specified. 

The  subject  of  securing  situations  for  persons  out  of  employment 
received  special  attention  on  the  part  of  728  organizations,  of  which 
296  furnished  complete  returns  as  to  the  number  of  applications  for 
situations  registered  during  the  year,  the  number  of  situations  offered, 
and  the  number  of  situations  secured  for  applicants. 
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The  data  relating  to  this  subject  are  given  in  detail,  by  kind  of 
organization,  in  the  following  table : 

ORGANIZATIONS  SECURING  SITUATIONS  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  SITUA- 
TIONS SECURED,  1900. 


Kind  of  organization. 

Number 
of  organ- 
izations 
report- 
ing. 

Organi- 
zations 
making 
provi- 
sions for 
securing 
situa- 
tions. 

Organi- 
zations 
furnish- 
ing com- 
plete 
data  on 
the  sub- 
ject. 

Number  of 

Situa- 

tions 

offered. 

Applica- 
tions for 
situa- 
tions. 

Situa- 
tions se- 
cured 
for  ap- 
plicants. 

General  unions 

954 

50 

26 

1,871 

2,044 

1,130 

Educational  unions 

815 

11 

8 

403 

622 

292 

Trade  unions - 

1,707 

648 

246 

30,472 

40,462 

24,558 

Relief  societies 

567 

19 

16 

5,710 

26,587 

5,253 

Total  ...  - - 

4,043 

728 

296 

38,456 

69,715 

31,233 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  all 
organizations  reporting  complete  data  on  the  subject,  indicate  that  of 
the  total  number  of  applicants  for  situations  45  per  cent  secured  em- 
ployment through  the  agency  of  the  organizations.  In  the  trade 
unions  61  per  cent  of  the  applicants  obtained  employment,  in  the  gen- 
eral unions  55  per  cent,  in  the  educational  unions  47  per  cent,  and  in 
the  relief  societies  20  per  cent. 

During  the  year  investigations  of  the  condition  of  labor  were  con- 
ducted by  96  trade  unions,  19  general  unions,  9 educational  unions,  and 
1 relief  society,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  52  cases,  either 
in  the  public  press  or  in  their  own  publications.  Conferences,  result- 
ing in  satisfactory  agreements  on  questions  in  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  were  conducted  during  the  year  by  17  general 
unions,  178  trade  unions,  and  1 educational  union.  The  questions 
forming  the  subjects  of  dispute  related  to  hours  of  labor  in  140  cases, 
to  wages  in  124  cases,  and  to  hygienic  measures,  working  material, 
apprentices,  holidays,  etc.,  in  the  remaining  18  cases.  The  total 
number  of  meetings  held  by  4,729  unions  during  the  year  was  33,822, 
and  the  nuKiber  of  committee  meetings  was  50,876.  During  the  same 
period  110  meetings  were  prohibited  and  44  meetings  were  dissolved 
by  the  authorities. 

Labor  Organizations  in  1904. — As  previously  stated,  the  total 
number  of  registered  workingmen’s  organizations  on  December  31, 
1900,  was  6,931,  of  which  4,729  reported  a membership  of  907,794. 
On  December  31,  1904,  the  total  number  of  registered  organizations 
was  8,574,  an  increase  of  23.7  per  cent  over  the  former  period,  the 
largest  increase  being  shown  in  the  number  of  trade  unions — namely, 
40  per  cent.  An  estimate  made  by  the  bureau,  based  upon  data  sup- 
plied by  the  unions  which  furnished  returns  in  1900,  places  their 
total  membership  on  December  31,  1904,  at  approximately  1,448,357, 
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distributed  among  the  several  classes  of  organizations  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  FURNISHED  RETURNS  ON  DECEMBER 
31,  1900,  AND  THEIR  APPROXIMATE  MEMBERSHIP  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1904,  BY 
KIND  OF  ORGANIZATION. 


Kind  of  organization. 

Member- 
ship De- 
cember 31, 
1900. 

Approxi- 
mate mem- 
bership 
December 
31, 1904. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

General  unions  

98,634 

61,010 

27,064 

195,062 

102,567 

53.467 

97.8 

Educational  unions  . 

68.1 

Social  unions - 

97.6 

Trade  unions  

147,804 

300,186 

613,487 

183,588 

103.1 

Relief  societies - - 

460,175 

113,107 

33.3 

Economic  societies  . . . 

62.3 

Total - - - - - 

907,794 

1,448,357 

59. 5 

BELGIUM. 

Ra'p'port  sur  la  Situation  de  VEnseignement  Technique  en  Belgique^ 
1897-1901.  Ministere  de  I'lndustrie  et  dii  Travail.  1903.  Tome 
I,  Kapport  GGieral  et  Xotices,  xx,  818  pp.  Tome  II,  Tableaux 
Statistiques,  Circulaires  Ministerielles,  Annexes  Diverses,  -169  pp. 

These  volumes,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  industrial  education 
in  Belgium,  form  the  most  recent  of  an  irregular  series  of  repT)rts  on 
this  subject.  The  last  preceding  one,  bearing  the  date  of  1897,  closed 
with  the  scholastic  vear  1895-96. 

In  summarizing  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1901,  the  num- 
ber of  institutions  of  all  kinds  considered  in  this  report  is  given  at 
579,  as  compared  with  376  on  December  31,  1896.  This  increase 
affected  nearly  all  classes,  the  only  loss  being  in  apprenticeship  courses 
in  weaving.  Instruction  is  provided  for  both  sexes. 

The  schools  for  girls  experienced  considerable  difficulty  at  their 
beginning  in  1889  in  securing  the  favorable  attention  of  the  public. 
The  idea  was  new  and  not  kindlv  received  bv  the  workins:  women  and 
their  families;  but  with  the  satisfactorv  results  that  have  been  ob- 
tained,  and  a better  understanding  of  the  practical  nature  of  the 
instruction,  the  popular  attitude  has  changed,  and  recent  years  have 
witnessed  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  housekeeping  schools, 
while  the  number  of  trade  schools  increased  from  26  in  1896  to  52  in 
1901.  The  theoretical  instruction  in  all  these  schools  includes,  be- 

j 

sides  the  general  courses  found  in  all  primary  and  intermediate 
schools,  the  principles  of  domestic  economy,  hygiene,  accounts,  and 
science,  so  that  there  is  both  general  culture  and  a preparation  for 
practical  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  productive  labor.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  schools  for  girls  are  those  which  make  domestic 
training  a principal  or  subordinate  part  of  their  work,  there  being 
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292  of  this  class  receiving  Government  subsidies  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1901.  Of  these  119  were  communal  and  173  private  in  their 
control. 

Schools  for  boys  are  either  industrial,  teaching  theoretical  courses 
and  practical  design,  or  trade  schools,  combining  manual  training 
with  theoretical  instruction.  A number  of  the  industrial  schools,: 
however,  maintain  trade  courses.  These  schools  may  embrace  one 
or  several  trades  within  their  courses  of  instruction.  Schools  where 
a single  trade  is  taught  frequently  owe  their  origin  to  the  action 
of  associations  of  employees  or  of  employers,  and  occasionally  to 
the  joint  action  of  both  classes  of  bodies.  Such  united  action  is 
believed  to  afford  special  opportunities  for  usefulness  and  success. 
In  connection  with  some  of  the  schools,  technical  libraries  and  muse- 
ums of  trade  objects  have  been  established,  which,  like  the  schools" 
considered  in  this  report,  are  the  recipients  of  national  aid. 

Of  a higher  grade  are  those  schools  which  are  intended  to  pre- 
pare the  students  for  business  and  for  consular  and  colonial  service.  ^ 
Their  courses  of  study  include  accounts,  industrial  geography,  com- 
mercial law,  foreign  languages,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  These 
schools  are,  in  some  cases,  open  to  young  women  as  well  as  to  young 
men. 

The^ completion  of  the  courses  of  the  various,  schools  and  the  pass- 
ing of  an  examination  entitle  pupils  to  an  appropriate  diploma.  The: 
value  of  this  diploma  is  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  supervision 
exercised  by  the  inspectors  from  the  department  of  industry  and 
labor,  who  make  visits  at  least  annually  to  each  school  receiving  a 
subsidy  from  the  Government,  and  report  their  observations  to  the 
minister.  Government  subsidies  are  furnished  the  schools  on  the 
basis  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  rather  than  on  that  of  organiza-, 
tion  or  control.  Where  the  instruction  is  purely  theoretical,  the  aid 
amounts  to  one- fourth  the  current  expenses ; if  instruction  in  a trade 
or  in  manual  training  is  given,  the  subsidy  amounts  to  two-fifths 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  while  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  tools  and  the  establishment  of  museums  the  Government  bears 
one-half  the  expense. 

The  following  table  presents  for  the  year  1901  the  number  of  sub-, 
sidized  institutions,  the  number  of  instructors,  and  of  pupils  in  each 
class,  and  the  total  and  average  cost  of  maintenance  by  class  of  insti- 
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NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTORS  AND  PUPILS  AND  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  SUB- 
SIDIZED INSTITUTIONS,  BY  CLASS  OF  INSTITUTION,  1901. 


Class  of  institution. 

Num- 
ber of 
institu- 
tions. 

Num- 
ber of 
in- 
struct- 
ors. 

Number  of 
pupils. 

Cost. 

Total. 

Per 

institu- 

tion. 

Total. 

Per 

institu- 

tion. 

Per 

pupil. 

FOR  GIRLS. 

aousekeeping  schools  and  classes 

292 

586 

9,084 

31 

$70, 541 

$242 

$7. 77 

Prade  schools 

52 

514 

4,130 

78 

128,122 

2,425 

30.54 

Apprenticeship  shops 

4 

17 

179 

45 

1,3U 

335 

7.50 

Total  for  gif  Is 

948 

1,117 

13,393 

38 

198,004 

569 

14.78 

FOR  BOTS. 

Superior  industrial  schools  and  courses 

13 

234 

1,007 

t i 

119,411 

9,185 

118.58 

industrial  schools  and  courses. 

68 

833 

20,488 

301 

179,526 

2,640 

8.76 

Courses  in  trade  designing 

12 

38 

639 

53 

4,888 

407 

7.65 

Saint  Luke  schools. 

5 

57 

1.841 

368 

14,220 

2,844 

7.72 

Scientific  and  commercial  courses 

18 

140 

4, 720 

262 

10,760 

598 

2.28 

Trade  schools 

31 

258 

2,995 

97 

68,026 

2,194 

22.71 

Trade  courses 

5 

16 

235 

47 

2,640 

528 

11.23 

Apprenticeship  shops  for  stonecutting 

20 

21 

455 

23 

5,568 

278 

12.24 

Apprenticeship  shops  for  weaving 

39 

87 

765 

20 

12,680 

325 

16.58 

Total  for  bovs 

2U 

1,684 

33,145 

157 

417,719 

1,980 

12.60 

— 

Total  for  girls  and  bovs 

559 

2,801 

46,538 

S8 

615,723 

1,101 

13.23 

In  of  the  recentness  of  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Labor  on  the  subject  of  trade  and  technical  educa- 
tion (Seventeenth  Annual,  1902),  details  as  to  courses  of  study,  etc., 
need  not  be  presented  here,  as  they  are  there  given  in  full.  A brief 
discussion  of  the  methods  and  scope  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
each  class  follows: 

Industrial  Training  for  Girls. — The  ministrv  of  industrv  and 
labor  has  adopted  the  following  classification  for  the  institutions  in 
which  industrial  training  for  girls  is  offered:  Housekeeping  classes 
and  schools;  housekeeping-trade  schools;  trade-housekeeping  schools; 
trade  schools;  apprenticeship  courses  and  shops. 

In  the  first  group  instruction  is  entirely  practical  and  is  generally 
given  for  but  a single  year,  though  it  may  be  continued  for  a second 
year.  In  the  housekeeping-trade  schools,  also,  the  principal  instruc- 
tion is  along  practical  lines,  though  there  is  some  study  of  arithmetic, 
including  household  accounts,  of  the  French  or  Flemish  language, 
and  of  hygiene.  The  course  of  instruction  continues  through  two 
years,  which  allows  for  considerable  training  in  the  cutting  and  mak- 
ing of  garments.  The  best  results  in  the  housekeeping  schools  have 
been  obtained  with  pupils  above  the  age  of  II  years,  as  they  can  both 
appreciate  and  apply  their  instruction  to  better  advantage  than  is 
possible  for  the  younger  girls.  Owing  to  the  custom  in  the  industrial 
centers,  however,  of  the  girls  entering  shops  as  soon  as  a primary 
education  has  been  obtained,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  admit 
them  to  these  schools  at  the  age  of  12  years.  The  efficiency  of  some 
of  these  schools  has  been  much  increased  recentlv  bv  the  establish- 
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rneiit  of  training  courses  for  the  mistresses  and  teachers,  and  thej 
have  risen  correspondingly  in  the  public  estimation.  The  second 
group,  combining  something  of  trade  instruction  with  domestic  train- 
ing, showed  but  slight  advance  during  the  period  considered  in  thi^l 
report.  These  schools  and  courses  occupy  an  intermediate  positiorii 
and  appeal  especially  to  a class  of  future  working  women  and  house-! 
keepers  who  must,  from  lack  of  resources,  dispense  with  the  aid  oil 
servants  in  their  work. 

The  group  indicated  as  trade-housekeeping  schools,  like  the  trade 
schools,  gives  theoretical  instruction  during  half  of  the  day,  the  other 
half  being  devoted  to  trade  courses.  Under  the  former  head  arei 
included  French,  Flemish  (except  in  the  Walloon  provinces),  arith- 
metic, the  metric  system,  the  principles  of  geometry  used  in  the  meas- 
urement of  surfaces  and  cubes,  etc.,  physics,  the  principles  of  com- 
merce, hygiene,  domestic  economy,  trade  designing,  Belgian  and  con- 
temporaneous history,  and  commercial  and  industrial  geography. 

In  all  the  schools  the  trade  courses  include  linen  work  {lingerie) y 
the  cutting  and  making  of  clothing,  and  housekeeping.  To  these  may 
be  added,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  various  schools,  instruc- 
tion in  the  commercial  sciences,  as  accounts,  commercial  law,  the 
English  and  German  languages,  stenography,  typewriting,  advanced 
commercial  and  industrial  geography,  and  business  arithmetic;  in- 
struction in  millinery,  the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  and  industrial 
designing  may  also  be  had.  Some  schools  offer  courses  in  the  train- 
ing of  mothers  {pedagogie  maternelle). 

Pupils  under  13  years  of  age  and  those  who  have  not  completed 
their  primary  studies  are  not  admitted.  The  theoretical  courses  are 
three  years  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  an  examination  is  held,  the 
minimum  passing  grade  being  65  per  cent.  Those  who  secure  a cer- 
tificate on  this  examination  may  present  themselves  to  a board  made 
up  of  disinterested  persons  for  a second  examination,  the  satisfactory 
passing  of  which  entitles  to  a diploma.  A public  exhibit  of  the 
products  of  the  students’  work  is  also  held  at  the  close  of  the  year  as 
a means  of  securing  a more  extended  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  trade  schools  differ  from  the  above  in  requiring  an  additional 
year  of  attendance  for  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  studies  and 
in  the  corresponding  advancement  in  the  courses  in  linen  work  and 
in  cutting  and  dressmaking.  The  designing  and  making  of  tailor- 
made  clothing,  wraps,  and  ball  dresses  belong  to  the  last  year’s  work. 
Some  schools  also  teach  embroidery  designing  and  give  optional 
courses  in  domestic  economy.  Pupils  from  these  schools  go  to  be 
teachers  elsewhere,  a year  of  training  teaching  being  provided  for 
under  the  eye  of  their  former  instructors  before  they  go  out  to  teach 
independently. 
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Under  the  last  of  the  five  divisions  given  are  found  courses  in  cut- 
ting and  fitting,  in  linen  "work,  and  in  business ; also  apprenticeship 
shops  in  straw  work  (braiding  and  hat  making),  in  embroidery,  and 
in  lace  making.  These  institutions  adapt  themselves  to  local  condi- 
tions in  the  matter  of  the  subjects  taught,  the  mode  of  instruction, 
and  the  length  of  the  courses  of  training.  The  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors speak  well  of  the  results  obtained. . 

Some  of  these  schools  and  courses  are  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils, 
while  in  others  there  are  tuition  charges  of  varying  amounts,  fixed 
by  the  management.  Xo  night  schools  are  included  in  the  institu- 
tions considered.  All  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  rating,  so  far  as  ' 
the  Government  is  concerned,  whether  they  are  communal  or  private 
schools,  and  all  alike  submit  to  its  inspection  and  make  report  of  the 
expenses,  courses  of  study,  regulations,  and  management,  and  secure 
its  approval  of  the  nominations  of  teachers  and  instructors.  Other- 
wise they  are  allowed  the  greatest  latitude,  the  Government  imposing 
neither  programme  nor  regulations. 

Industrial  Training  for  Boys. — The  most  numerous  of  the  differ- 
ent  classes  of  institutions  for  boys,  as  appears  from  the  table  which 
is  presented  on  a preceding  page,  are  the  so-called  industrial  schools 
and  courses,  which  are  of  two  grades.  The  more  numerous  elemen- 
tary schools  are  designed  to  furnish  instruction  in  courses  of  general 
value  to  all  pupils,  together  with  specialized  lines  of  work  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  or  likely  to  engage  in  industrial,  trade, 
or  business  careers.  Theoretical  instruction  is  the  feature  of  these 
schools  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  trade  schools  in  which 
manual  skill  is  more  exclusively  developed.  The  end  in  view  is  an- 
nounced as  being  ‘‘  to  give  to  the  workingman  instruction  which  he  is 
not  able  to  acquire  in  his  shop,  to  procure  for  him  the  means  of 
ameliorating  his  material  condition,  and  of  developing  his  intelli- 
gence by  introducing  him  to  the  general  laws  which  control  the 
transformations  of  matter,  thus  increasing  the  economic  value  of 
his  labor;  in  short,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  increasing  production 
and  procuring  for  himself  a better  income.” 

These  schools  are  either  communal  or  private.  In  some  cases 
trade  courses  are  combined  with  general  industrial  training,  while 
in  others  there  are  conmiercial  sections  or  courses,  or  those  prepara- 
tory to  a ‘training  in  the  fine  arts.  The  periods  of  instruction  are  in 
general  three  years  in  length,  two  years  being  spent  in  general  work 
and  one  in  sjiecialization.  Day  and  evening  classes  are  held,  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  have  classes  on 
Simday  mornings.  In  some  places,  where  the  resources  at  hand  are 
not  equal  to  more  extended  work,  only  the  Sunday  morning  classes 
are  held,  giving  a course  three  or  four  years  in  length.  These 
schools,  however,  are  not  recognized  as  properly  comparable  in  their 
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results  with  those  in  which  instruction  is  given  on  from  three  to 
seven  days  of  the  week. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  industrial  schools  and 
courses  subsidized,  the  number  of  instructors,  the  enrollment  by 
courses,  the  number  of  girls  enrolled,  and  the  occupation  and  age  of 
the  pupils  for  each  year,  1896-97  to  1900-1901 : 


STATISTICS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COURSES,  1896-97  TO  1900-1901. 


Items. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900, 

1900-1901. 

Number  of  schools  and  courses 

43 

53 

58 

64 

68 

Number  of  directors,  instructors,  etc 

529 

619 

698 

754 

833 

Number  of  pupils  in— 

Week-day  courses 

7,297 

8,027 

8,755 

8,973 

9,317 

Sunday  courses 

4,229 

6,072 

6,912 

7,421 

7,645 

Week-day  and  Sunday  courses 

2,195 

2, 181 

2,455 

2, 848 

3,526 

Total  enrollment 

13,721 

16,280 

18,122 

19,242 

20,488 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 

120 

319 

407 

501 

609 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  year 

10,195 

11,630 

13, 166 

14,197 

15,518 

Number  of  diplomas  granted 

773 

869 

1,073 

1,221 

1,368 

Occupation  of  pupils — 

Wage-earners. 

9,094 

10,669 

11,851 

12,466 

13,427 

Students 

2,085 

2,552 

2,845 

2,887 

3,007 

Salaried  persons 

1,885 

2,200 

2,524 

2,816 

2,981 

Not  classified 

657 

859 

902 

1,073 

1,073 

Age  of  pupils— 

Under  14  years 

1,401 

1.551 

l-,879 

1,710 

1,995 

14  or  under  16  years 

3,742 

4,234 

4,884 

4,981 

5,201 

16  or  under  20  years 

5,668 

6,706 

7,294 

8,134 

8,531 

20  years  or  over 

2,910 

3,789 

4,065 

4,417 

4, 76J 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  total  enrollment  had  increased 
only  49  per  cent  during  the  five  years  considered,  the  enrollment 
of  girls  had  increased  slightly  more  than  400  per  cent.  The  number 
taking  diplomas  also  far  exceeded  the  pro  rata  increase  according  to 
enrollment,  the  gain  in  the  five  years  being  nearly  77  per  cent.  The 
increase  of  “ salaried  persons  ” in  attendance  was  more  rapid  than 
was  that  of  the  “ wage-earners,”  being  58  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the 
former  as  against  48  per  cent  for  the  latter.  The  age  group  making 
the  largest  per  cent  of  increase  is  that  given  as  “ 20  years  or  over,”  in 
which  the  gain  was  nearly  64  per  cent. 

The  more  advanced  type  of  institutions  are  known  as  superior 
industrial  schools  and  courses.  These  receive  the  graduates  from  the 
industrial  schools  and  carry  them  forward  along  lines  of  more 
advanced  training,  both  general  and  specialized.  These  schools  had 
their  origin  quite  recently  in  a determination  on  the  part  of  the  public 
administration  to  make  provision  for  industrial  training  of  a progress- 
ive nature,  similar  in  purpose  and  scope  for  the  working  man  to  the 
schools  of  liberal  education  for  those  who  seek  to  pursue  professional 
careers.  To  this  end  they  undertake  to  qualify  their  graduates  for 
positions  as  foremen,  superintendents  of  establishments,  and  chiefs  in 
the  bureau  of  commerce  and  industry,  viz,  “ to  produce,  not  skilled 
artisans,  but  intelligent  head  workmen,  indispensable  auxiliaries  to 
both  the  workingman  and  the  engineer,  the  employee  and  the 
employer.” 
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These  schools  are  to  be  distinguished  in  turn  from  a group  of 
superior  special  schools  in  which  advanced  instruction  is  given  in 
some  particular  subject  and  which  present  more  fully  than  does  the 
ordinary  industrial  school  the  theoretical  studies  that  qualify  for 
special  positions  in  the  various  employments.  The  report  gives  brief 
iccounts  of  13  such  schools,  T being  for  instruction  in  business,  3 in 
orewing.and  distilling,  and  1 each  in  arts  and  crafts,  in  textile  manu- 
factures, and  in  the  mining  industry.  These  special  schools  enrolled 
1,007  pupils  in  1900-1901  as  against  599  in  1896-97.  Of  the  number 
enrolled  in  1900-1901,  952  were  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  vear 
and  244  received  diplomas. 

The  courses  in  industrial  or  trade  designing  are  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  either  of  workmen  in  the  rural  commmies,  where  more 
extended  industrial  training  is  not  available,  or  of  workmen  in  some 
locality  where  a single  important  industry  offers  opportunity  for 
specialization. 

The  Saint  Luke  schools  had  their  beginning  in  1862,  their  object 
being  to  aid  apprentices  and  young  workmen  in  acquiring  such  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  knowledge  of  their  trades  as  would  eliminate  as 
far  as  possible  the  elements  of  mere  drudgery.  They  make  special 
provision  for  the  industrial  arts,  the  studies  being  arranged  in  four 
groups  or  courses,  as  follows:  (1)  A preparatory  section;  (2)  an 

architectural  course,  in  which  the  subject  is  studied  from  the  theo- 
retical, practical,  and  historical  standpoints;  (3)  a special  section  of 
industrial  art;  (4)  a section  of  ornamentation  and  decoration. 

These  courses  are,  in  general,  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils,  who  must 
be  at  least  13  years  of  age  and  have  received  a prescribed  primary 
education.  Although  these  schools  are  few  in  number,  they  are 
reported  as  exercising  a great  influence  on  the  industries  of  the 
nation,  due  in  part  to  the  earnestness  of  the  managers,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
and  in  part  to  the  practical  methods  of  instruction,  which  produce 
“ not  professional  artists,  but  artisan  artists.’' 

The  scientific  and  commercial  courses,  which  rank  second  in  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled,  have  for  their  purpose  the  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  and  business  among  adults 
and  instruction  in  the  modern  languages.  Classes  are  held  in  the 
evening  to  allow  persons  engaged  during  the  day  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  instruction  offered,  the  courses  varying  in  length  from  one  to 
five  years.  Of  the  4,720  pupils  enrolled  in  1901,  245  were  14  or  under 
16  years  of  age,  2,284  were  16  or  mider  20  years,  and  2,191  were  20 
years  old  or  over.  As  to  occupation,  424  were  classed  as  wage  work- 
ers, 294  as  students,  3,094  as  salaried  persons,  and  908  were  unclassified. 

The  remaining  groups  of  schools  and  courses  are  considered  to- 
gether in  the  report,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  common  object  of 
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furnishing  technical  skill  in  some  one  or  more  trades,  such  as  waslj 
previously  acquired  by  apprenticeship  service — a system  of  trainingr’ 
that  has  become  practically  obsolete.  These  institutions  vary  inf 
scope  and  method,  being  affected  by  local  custom  and  conditions.^ 
Nearly  all  offer  a measure  of  theoretical  and  technical  instruction,:  ; 
but  the  practical  phases  of  the  trade  taught  always  receive  the  chief 
place  in  the  programmes.  Both  day  and  evening  lessons  are  given, 
sometimes  for  a fee,  sometimes  without  charge,  while  in  yet  other,.: 
cases  the  learner  is  remunerated  either  by  a stated  allowance  or  by^ 
payment  for  the  finished  articles  produced.  In  some  schools  the 
instructors  and  foremen  give  attention  exclusively  to  the  learners  and  | 
in  others  the  pupils  work  in  the  shops  with  the  regular  employees,  ^ 
from  whom  they  learn  in  part,  though  always  under  competent  over- 
sight. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  trade  schools  the  number  of 
schools  and  of  instructors,  the  enrollment  by  courses,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  occupation  and  age  group  for  each  year  1896-97  to 
1900-1901 : 


STATISTICS  OP  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  1896-97  TO  1900-1901. 


Items. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

Number  of  schools 

16 

17 

23 

29 

31 

Number  of  directors,  teachers,  etc 

106 

118 

165 

226 

268 

Number  of  pupils  in— 

W eek-day  courses 

592 

690 

952 

1,279 

275 

1,657 
• ' 289 

Sunday  courses 

148 

160 

244 

Week-Say  and  Sunday  courses 

459 

500 

629 

920 

1,049 

2,995 

2,358 

139 

Total  enrollment 

1,199 

1,007 

33 

1,350 

1,145 

71 

1,825 

1,515 

69 

2,474 

2,023 

130 

N umber  of  pupils  at  close  of  year 

N umber  of  Siplomas  granted 

Occupation  of" pupils  T 

Workmen  and  apprentices 

Students - 

1,064 

131 

1,199 

146 

1,607 

191 

2,122 

230 

2,544 

275 

Salaried  persons. 

9 

81 

117 

Not  classified  

4 

5 

18 

41 

59 

Age  of  pupils : 

Under  14  years  

225 

267 

337 

352 

399 

14  or  under  16  years 

392 

488 

651 

841 

941 

16  or  under  20  years 

445 

454 

590 

941 

1,166 

489 

20  years  oi*  over 

137 

141 

247 

340 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  schools  had  practi- 
cally doubled  in  the  five  years  covered,  while  the  enrollment  was  two 
and  a half  times  as  great  at  the  later  date  as  at  the  earlier  one.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  main  attendance  was  by  those  classed  as  work- 
men and  apprentices,  but  few  salaried  persons  enrolling.  The  age 
group,  “ 20  years  or  over,”  is  a small  one,  but  shows  the  largest  propor- 
tionate gain,  the  increase  being  nearly  257  per  cent  for  the  period  con- 
sidered. In  the  largest  group,  that  of  “ 16  or  under  20  years,”  the 
gain  was  also  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the  total  enrollment, 
being  162  per  cent.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  instruction 
offered  is  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  more  mature,  the  group 
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under  14  years  not  onh^  being  the  smallest  in  1900-1901.  but  also- 
showing  the  lowest  per  cent  of  gain  during  the  five  years  considered. 
I The  last  table  presented  shows  data  similar  to  the  above  for  appren- 
t ticeship  shops  in  stonecutting : 


STATISTICS  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  SHOPS  IN 

1900-1901. 


STONECUTTING, 


1896-97  TO 


Items. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

Number  of  shops 

11 

11 

14 

19 

29 

Number  of  directors,  instructors,  etc. - 

12 

12 

15 

20 

21 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

274 

278 

365 

401 

455 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  year. 

183 

195 

213 

305 

354 

Number  of  diplomas  grant  id 

47 

33 

16 

23 

39 

Age  of  pupils  — 

Ij  nder  14  vears 

65 

83 

110 

130 

149 

14  or  under  16  years 

112 

126 

182 

182 

208 

16  or  under  20  years . 

92 

68 

13 

87 

97 

20  year’s  or  over 

5 

1 

2 

1 

While  the  number  of  these  shops  has  nearh^  doubled  in  the  five- 
year  period  considered,  the  gain  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
has  been  proportionately  less  than  in  the  more  general  trade  courses ; 
the  number  of  diplomas  granted  shows  a very  considerable  falling 
off  since  189G-9T,  though  gaining  steadih^  since  1898-99.  The  in- 
struction is  obviously  better  fitted  for  the  younger  class  of  pupils, 
as  but  few  are  found  in  the  shops  who  have  passed  the  age  of  20 
vears. 

Twenty-four  apprenticeship  shops  in  weaving  had  4G0  apprentices 
in  1901  as  compared  with  554  in  189G.  Of  the  enrollment  in  1901  114 
were  under  14  vears  of  age,  140  were  14  or  under  IG  vears,  107  were 
IG  or  under  20  years,  and  99  were  20  j’^ears  of  age  or  over.  There 
were  142  who  entered  the  shops  in  1901  for  the  first  time. 


DECISIONS  OF  COTJETS  AFFECTING  LABOE. 


[Except  in  cases  of  special  interest,  the  tlecisions  here  presented  are  restricted 
to  those  rendered  by  the  Federal  courts  and  the  higher  courts  of  the  States  and 
Territories.  Only  material  portions  of  such  decisions  are  reproduced,  intro-  ' 
diictory  and 'explanatory  matter  being  given  in  the  words  of  the  editor.] 

DECISIONS  UXDEK  STATUTOEY  LAW. 

1 

Employers’  Liability — Presumptions  as  to  Negligence — Mine 
Eegulations — xApplication  of  Statute— a p.  Kingston  Goal 

Go.^  Supreme  Gourt  of  Pennsylvania^  61  Atlantic  Reporter^  page^ 
57^. — In  this  case  Prudence  Allen  sued  to  recover  damages  for  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Judgment  was  against  the  plaintiff  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Luzerne  County,  which  judgment  was  I 
affirmed  by  the  supreme  court.  The  facts  of  the  case  appear  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  which  is  given  herewith : 

There  was  no  evidence  that  plaintiffs  husband  came  to  his  death 
through  the  negligence  of  the  defendant.  The  substance  of  the  tes- 
timony is  that  he  was  found  dead  just  at  the  mine  door,  with  injuries 
on  his  body  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  been  crushed.  The 
apparent  elements  of  danger  were  the  sides  of  the  gangway,  the  loaded  in 
coal  cars,  and  the;  mine  door,  which  was  kept  closed  by  a strong  pres- 1 
sure  of  air  forced  in  for  ventilation.  Which  of  these  elements,  if , 
any,  or  v/hat  combination  of  them,  caused  his  death,  was  wholly  con- ! 
jectural,  and  none  of  them  implied  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant. 

Appellant’s  theory,  as  stated  by  her  counsel,  was  that  “ the  acci- 
dent that  caused  her  husband’s  death,  and  which  was  the  only  theory 
advanced  at  the  trial,  was  that  because  of  the  negligence  of  the  de- 
fendant compaii}^  he  had  been  caught  between  the  side  of  the  passage- 
way at  the  main  door  and  the  side  of  a moving  car,  and  squeezed  to 
death.”  But,  conceding  this  as  the  most  probable  manner  of  his 
death,  it  does  not  tend  to  show  negligence  of  the  defendant.  The 
deceased  may  have  slipped  and  fallen  off  his  car,  or  jumped  off,  or 
have  got  off  safely,  and  yet  been  caught  by  the  door  before  he  had 
a secure  hold  of  it  to  keep  it  open.  *His  own  failure  in  this  respect  is 
quite  as  jirobable  as  any  other  hypothesis.  The  doctrine  “ res  ipsa 
loquitur,”  dangerous  and  uncertain  at  best,  is  never  to  be  applied,  ex-  ; 
cept  where  it  not  only  supports  the  conclusion  contended  for,  but  also 
reasonably  excludes  every  other.  (Oil  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Torpedo 
Co.,  190  Pa.  350.,  42  Atl.  TOT ; Alexander  v.  Pennsylvania  Water  Co., 
201  Pa.  252,  50  Atl.  991.) 
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Appellant  argues  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  presumption 
that  deceased  was  innocent  of  negligence.  True,  but  so  is  the  defend- 
ant, and  the  presumptions  are  equally  balanced.  Negligence,  con- 
tributory or  other,  is  not  to  be  presumed,  but  must  be  shown  by  evi- 
dence. "in  the  instances  where  it  is  said  that  this  presumption  in 
plaintiff’s  favor  must  take  the  case  to  the  jury,  there  was  at  least 
some  evidence  of  defendant’s  negligence,  as,  e.  g.,  the  excessive  speed 
of  the  car  in  Haughey  v.  Pittsburg  Railways  Co.  (No.  1)  210  Pa. 
363,  59  Atl.  1110,  cited  by  appellant.  And  even  in  Stringert  v. 
Township  of  Ross,  179  Pa.  614,  36  Atl.  345,  where  the  minority  of  the 
judges  thought  the  existence  of  a deep  rut  in  the  highway  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  defendant’s  negligence  to  take  the  case  to  the  jury, 
the  court  held  that  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  accident  were  merely 
conjectural,  and  sustained  a nonsuit. 

Appellant’s  case  can  get  no  assistance  from  the  mining  act  of  June 
2,  1891  (P.  L.  176).  The  requirement  of  section  10  of  that  act, 
amended  by  the  act  of  April  20,  1899  (P.  L.  65),  that  all  main  doors 
shall  have  an  attendant,  whose  constant  duty  it  shall  be  to  ojDen 
them  for  transportation  and  travel,  and  prevent  them  from  standing 
open  longer  than  is  necessary  for  persons  or  cars  to  pass  through,” 
has  reference  solely  to  ventilation,  not  to  the  safety  of  persons  using 
the  gangways.  Tlie  object  was  to  keep  the  doors  closed.  In  this 
case  the  evidence  is  that  the  door  was  kept  closed  by  the  air  pressure, 
and  required  considerable  effort  to  open  or  to  keep  it  open. 


Employers’  Liability — Safe  and  Suitable  Appliances — Scaf- 
fold— Construction  of  Statute. — Hutton  v.  Iloldroolc^  Cabot  A' 
Duty  Contracting  Co.^  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Xeic  Yorh^  139  Federal  Reporter^  page  731^. — One  Hutton 
sued  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the  employment 
of  the  company  named.  Hutton  vras  a mason  who,  with  other  masons, 
was  working  on  a scaffold  which  was  moved  and  reerected  from  time 


to  time  by  their  helpers.  The  injuries  complained  of  were  occasioned 
by  the  falling  of  the  scaffold,  and  the  action  was  based  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  labor  law  of  New  York,  which  prohibits  an  employer 
or  superintendent  from  furnishing  or  erecting  or  causing  to  be  fur- 
nished or  erected  for  the  use  of  such  workmen  scaffolding,  etc.,  which 
is  “ unsafe,  unsuitable,  or  improper,”  and  is  not  so  “ constructed, 
placed,  and  operated  ” as  to  give  proper  protection  to  life  and  limb. 

The  trial  resulted  in  the  court  directing  a verdict  for  the  defendant, 
using  in  part  the  following  language  : 

There  is  in  this  case  no  element  of  negligence,  except  that  which 
consists  of  the  omissions  of  some  of  the  helpers  in  the  plaintiff's  gang 
of  workmen  in  erecting  the  scaffolding  in  a proper  way.  The  defend- 
ant furnished  a proper  and  suitable  scaffolding,  but,  in  adjusting  it, 
as  was  required  from  time  to  time,  to  a neAv  location,  the  helpers 
did  so  improperly,  and  in  consequence  it  fell  when  the  plaintiff  was 
using  it. 
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The  case  was  before  the  circuit  court  on  a motion  for  a new  trial, 
which  was  denied  on  grounds  that  appear  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Wallace,  who  delivered  the  opinion: 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  facts,  and  that  they  were  as  stated 
by  the  court  is  conceded ; but  it  is  insisted  for  the  plaintilf  that  I 
because  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  of  New  York  (chapter  415, 
p.  461,  Laws  1897,  as  amended  by  chapter  192,  p.  350,  Laws  1899), 
contained  in  sections  18  and  19  (p.  467),  the  defendant  was  liable, 
notwithstanding  the  scaffold  became  unsafe  solely  by  the  negligence  of 
the  ])laintiff’s  fellow-servants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  sections  contain  “ a positive  prohibi- 
tion laid  upon  the  master,  without  exception  on  account  of  the  care- 
lessness of  his  servant.”  (Stewart  v,  Furguson,  164  N.  Y.  553,  556, 
58  N.  E.  662,  663.)  [See  Bulletin  No.  34,  p.  527.]  The  question  is, 
Imwever,  whether  they  refer  to  a scaffolding  which  when  furnished 
and  erected  is  safe  and  suitable,  but  becomes  unsafe  merely  because 
of  the  careless  way  in  which  it  is  adjusted  by  the  men  who  are  to  use 
it  in  the  course  of  their  work. 

If  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  statute  to  make  the  master  liable 
to  his  servant  for  all  the  negligent  acts  of  his  other  servants  in  the 
same  employment,  including  the  fellow-servants  of  the  servant  injured, 
that  intention  could  have  been,  and  doubtless  would  have  been, 
expressed  in  a few  words,  and  so  plainly  as  to  be  unmistakable. 
Such  a rule  of  liability  would  be  so  radical  a departure  from  existing 
law,  and  introduce  into  the  large  industries  of  the  country  such 
incalculable  hazards  of  loss  to  the  employers  of  labor,  that  the  pur- 
pose to  adopt  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  legislature  in  the  absence 
of  plain  language  to  that  effect. 

According  to  the  law  of  New  York,  as  declared  by  its  highest 
court,  a scaffold  is  not  a place,  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  master  to  furnish  a servant  with  a safe 
place  in  vdiich  to  work,  but  is  an  appliance.  (Butler  v.  Townsend, 
126  N.  Y.  105,  26  N.  E.  1017.)  Previous  to  the  statutory  changes  in 
the  law  the  master  was  bound  only  to  use  due  care  to  make  the  scaf- 
fold safe,  and  was  held  to  have  exercised  due  care  if  he  had  furnished 
proper  materials,  and  employed  a skillful  and  experienced  builder 
to  erect  it.  (Devlin  v.  Smith,  89  N.  Y.  470,  42  Am.  Pep.  311.)  It 
^vas  doubtless  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  to  sub- 
stitute for  this  rule  of  liability  one  making  his  obligation  absolute 
to  furnish  and  erect  a safe  structure.  The  language  of  the  two  sec- 
tions is  satisfied  by  giving  them  a construction  accordingly,  and 
without  imposing  upon  the  master  a liability  that  ^vas  never  supposed 
to  exist.  The  provisions  mean  that  his  obligation  shall  be  imperative, 
when  it  is  his  duty  to  furnish  or  erect  a scaffold,  to  furnish  a safe 
one;  but  they  do  not  mean  that  his  obligation  shall  be  imperative, 
when  he  has  furnished  a safe  one  to  his  workmen,  to  see  that  they 
use  proper  care  in  moving  it  and  adjusting  it  from  time  to  time  as 
the  nature  of  their  work  requires.  Nor  do  they  mean  that,  when  he 
has  furnished  the  proper  materials  for  a safe  scaffold  to  workmen 
who  in  the  usual  course  of  their  emplo3unent  are  to  make  the  scaffold, 
lie  shall  be  liable  to  them  in  the  event  that,  by  their  neglect  or  mis- 
conduct in  making  it  safe  for  their  use,  it  proves  unsafe. 
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Employers*  Liability — L se  of  L xguarded  Machinery — Assump- 
tion OF  Risk — Contributory  Xegligence — Co2>struction  of  Stat- 
^^XE — TlaTl  i\  est  cL  Slade  Mill  Co.,  Supreme  Court  of  ^y ashington. 

SI  Paeife  Reporter,  page  915. — The  plaintiff.  Hall,  had  been  injured 
Yhile  in  the  employment  of  the  company  named  liy  reason  of  the 
iinmiarded  condition  of  a set  screw  on  a shaft.  The  action  was  based 
on  a statute  requiring  the  guarding  of  such  appliances  and  providing 
a penalty  for  noncompliance  with  the  laAv.  - 

The  plaintiff  had  secured  a judgment  in  the  superior  court  of  Che- 
halis  County,  and  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  this  judgment  was 
affirmed. 

The  chief  ground  of  contest  vcas  the  ruling  of  the  lower  court  that 
tlie  company  was  not  entitled  to  the  defense  of  the  assumption  of  risk, 
since  it  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  guards.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the^rulino;  in  a miniiio-  case.  Green  r.  IVestern 
American  Co.,  30  IVash.  »8T,  70  Pac.  310,  vdiich  was  in  turn  based  on 
the  case,  Xarramore  r.  Cleveland,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.,  90  Fed.  298.  37  C.  C.  A. 
199. 18  L.  R.  A.  68.  [See  Bulletin  Xo.  20,  p.  202.]  Other  cases  were 
cited,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  the  trial  court  did  not  err  in 
holding  that  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  vais  not  available  to 
the  appellant  as  a defense  to  the  respondent's  (Hall's)  cause  of 
action." 

On  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  the  court  said: 

The  ajipellant  next  contends  that  the  court  erred  in  refusing  to  rule, 
as  a matter  of  law,  that  the  respondent  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence.  All  that  the  evidence  shows  on  this  question  is  that  the 
I’espondent  continued  in  his  work  after  he  had  knovdedge  of  the  fact 
that  the  collar  and  set  screw  which  caused  his  injury  was  uncovered. 
But  it  Avill  hardly  do  to  say  that  an  employee  is  guilty  of  contribu- 
tory negligence  for  merely  AAorking  in  a dangerous  place.  Avhen  he 
does  not  assume  the  risk  of  injury  for  Avorking  therein.  It  is  true 
lliat  in  such  cases  contributory  negligence  and  assumption  of  risk 
approximate,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draAv  a line  betAveen  them : but  Ave 
think  that,  to  coiiAUct  an  employee  of  contributory  negligence  for 
AA'orking  in  a place  Avhere  he  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  injury,  it 
must  be  shown  that  he  did  not  use  care  reasonabH  commensurate  Avith 
the  risk  to  aAmid  injurious  consequences — in  other  words,  that  it  vras 

V X. 

some  negligent  act  of  his  ovrn  that  caused  his  injury,  and  not  alone 
the  dangers  of  his  situation. 

There  was  a dissenting  opinion  in  Avhich  three  of  the  seA'en  judges 
concurred,  in  Avhich  the  gTound  was  taken  that  as  nothino'  was  said 
in  the  statute  about  cIauI  liabilities  or  actions,  it  did  not  affect  the 
defenses  in  a civil  suit,  and  was  nothing  more  than  a criminal  statute. 
The  case  of  Xottage  v.  Sawmill  Phoenix,  133  Fed.  979  [se?  Bulletin 
Xo.  58.  p.  990].  in  which  the  same  hiAv  was  construed  by  a lAdted 
States  circuit  court,  was  cited,  as  Avell  as  numerous  other  cases  in 
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support  of  the  dissenting  views.  The  opinion  is  quite  lengthy,  but 
the  following  brief  extract  indicates  the  line  of  reasoning  pursued : 

The  language  of  this  factory  act  is  clear,  plain,  and  without 
ambiguity.  Its  meaning  can  be  readily  understood.  When  the  leg- 
islature attempts  to  change  the  law  of  a State  upon  a given  subject 
by  creating  a statute  covering  such  matter,  the  citizens  of  that  State 
have  a right  to  look  to  the  language  of  such  statute  for  the  change 
intended  and  effected.  The  extent  of  the  change  must  be  ascertained 
from  the  terms  of  the  statute  itself.  The  court  which  gives  to  a 
statute  a meaning  which  none  of  its  terms  sustain  is  thereby  creating 
a law — a thing  the  court  has  no  right  to  do.  Applying  the  foregoing 
facts  and  principles  to  the  case  at  bar,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
no  authority  for  holding  that  this  statute  destroyed  the  defense  of 
assumed  risk  in  a case  of  this  kind  or  any  kind.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  title  or  body  of  the  statute  expressing  or  indicating  any  such 
purpose.  It  being  conceded  that  the  defense  would  still  be  valid, 
were  it  not  for  this  statute,  and  it  being  f^hown  that  the  statute  does 
not  mention  or  refer  to  the  matter  in  anv  manner  whatever,  it  would 
seem  to  be  logically  demonstrated  that  no  change  was  made.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  a thing  can  not  be  changed  unless  something  changes 
it.  It  would  seem  to  be  equally  evident  that  a rule  of  law  is  not 
changed  by  a statute  that  does  not  mention,  refer  to,  or  in  any  man- 
ner deal  with  said  rule  of  laiv.  If  the  legislature  had  intended  this 
statute  to  cut  off  the  defense  of  assumed  risk,  it  could  easily  have 
placed  therein  language  to  evidence  that  intent.  It  did  not  do  so. 
It  gave  no  expression  whatever  of  any  such  purpose.  How  this 
court  can  find  that  the  legislature  intended  by  this  statute  to  defeat 
this  defense,  when  the  statute  contains  not  a word  indicating  such 
an  intention,  is  a query  to  which  I have  received  no  satisfactory 
answer. 


Examination  and  Licensing  of  Plumbers — Constitutionality 
OF  StxVtute: — State  ex  ret.  Chapel  v.  J ustus^  Supreme  Court  of  Minne- 
sota^ 97  N orthicestern  Reporter^  page  121^. — Paul  Chapel  was  arrested 
for  a violation  of  chapter  356,  Laws  of  1901,  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
sued  out  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  From  an  order  of  the  district  court 
of  Eanisey  County  vacating  the  vrrit,  Chapel  ajipealed,  procuring  a 
reversal  of  the  order  and  a direction  that  he  be  discharged. 

The  chapter  named  required  journeymen  plumbers  in  cities  of 
10,000  or  more  population  and  having  a system  of  sewers  or  water- 
works, to  procure  a certificate  of  competency  from  a State  board,  and 
provided  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law. 

The  conclusion  of  the  court  and  the  reasons  therefor  appear  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Lewis,  who  spoke  for 
the  court : 

The  act  under  consideration  is  in  conflict  with  the  principles  of 
special  legislation,  as  defiried  by  the  decisions  of  this  court,  in  two 
respects:  It  has  adopted  as  a basis  of  classification  cities  having  a 
system  of  sewer  and  waterworks.  And  in  its  application  to  plumbers 
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it  makes  an  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  distinction  between  master 
plumbers,  so  called,  and  journeymen  plumbers.  AVe  consider  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  distinction  in  the  application  of  such 
a law  to  cities  with  or  without  sewer  and  water  systems.  The  object 
to  be  attained  by  the  act  is  to  prevent  unskilled  workmen  from  setting- 
death  traps  emitting  poisonous  air.  It  is  a matter  of  connnon  knowl- 
edge that  in  many  of  the  Aullages  of  the  State  where  they  have  not 
been  able  to  install  water  plants  or  sevrer  systems,  the  inhabitants 
frequently  provide  for  themselves  sewer  systems,  by  means  of  cess- 
pools and  other  ways  of  drainage;  and  in  cities  of  10,000  people,  or 
less,  where  sewer  and  water  s^’stems  are  installed,  those  who  are  not 
accessible  to  the  established  system  install  their  private  plants.  It  is 
the  effect  that  faulty  plumbing  has  upon  the  inmates  of  the  building 
wherein  it  is  perpetrated  which  is  sought  to  be  corrected.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  peoples  health  and  comfort.  The  effect  of  imper- 
fect plumbing  is  as  pernicious,  so  far  as  those  directly  affected  are 
concerned,  in  a village  or  town  without  a sewer  or  water  system,  as 
where  such  public  works  exist.  It  is  true  that  in  communities  where 
the  larger  number  of  people  are  centered  there  may  be  a violation  of 
the  laws  of  health  to  a greater  extent,  but  this  is  merely  a difference 
in  degTee,  and  not  in  character,  and  the  classification  based  upon  such 
a principle  is  purely  arbitrary.  (Murray  r.  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, 81  Minn.  359,  81  X.  IV.  103,  51  L.  E.  A.  828,  83  Am.  St. 
Eep.  379.)  Again,  a lav*  of  this  kind,  intended  to  protect  the  health 
and  general  comfort  of  the  public,  should  be  general  and  complete  in 
its  application,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  making  a dis- 
tinction between  what  is  termed  a master  plumber  " and  **  journey- 
man plumber.’'  If  it  is  essential  that  the  ordinary  workman  for  hire, 
called  a journeyman  plumber,"  shall  have  the  necessary  training 
and  experience  to  pass  such  an  examination  before  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  such  technical  mechanical  services,  for  a much 
greater  reason  should  the  master  plumber,  who  has  the  additional 
duty  of  hiring  and  discharging  employees,  be  recpaired  to  submit  to 
the  same  tests.  The  provision  which  exempts  master  plumbers  from 
its  application  authorizes  them  to  do  the  very  thing  which  the  act 
attempts  to  re  vent  in  respect  to  journe^unen  plumbers,  and  it  can  not 
be  assumed  that  a master  plumber  does  not  or  may  not  iierform  the 
services  usually  performed  by  journeymen  plumbers.  (State  ex  rel. 
IVinckler  i\  Benzenberg  (IVis.)  76  X.  IV.  315.) 

DECISIOXS  rXDEE  COMMOX  LAIV. 

Boycotts — Picketing — lx* junction — Jensen  v.  CooJts'  and  ITu?Y- 
ers'  Union  of  Seattle,  et  ah.  Supreme  Court  of  Ud asliington.  81 
Pacific  Reporter,  page  1069. — The  plaintiff.  Jensen,  was  proprietor 
of  a cafe  in  Seattle,  IVash..  and  had  in  his  employment  a floor  mana- 
ger, Kuehl,  vdio  was  not  a member  of  the  union.  Certain  employees 
of  Jensen,  members  of  the  union,  demanded  that  Kuehl  be  discharged 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a member.  This  Jensen  refused  to 
do.  These  employees  then  endeavored  to  induce  Kuehl  to  join,  fail- 
ing in  which  a strike  was  ordered,  the  cooks  and  waiters  ivalked  out, 
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and  pickets  were  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  cafe,  with  the  purpose 
of  preventing  patrons  from  entering. 

Jensen  asked  for  and  secured  an  injunction  from  the  superior 
court  of  King  County,  forbidding  the  union  and  certain  individuals 
to  interfere  with  and  injure  the  complainant’s  business.  From  this 
action  of  the  court  an  appeal  Avas  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  in 
Avhich  the  action  of  the  court  beloAV  Avas  affirmed.  The  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  appears  in  the  folloAving  paragraph : 

In  discussing  the  question  suggested  by  the  record  the  arguments 
of  counsel  haA^e  taken  a AAnde  range,  and  elaborate  briefs  liaA^e  been 
liled,  in  Avhich  numerous  authorities  are  collated.  The  vital  question 
at  issue,  hoAvever,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a simple  one,  and  easy  of  solution. 
Clearly,  the  acts  of  the  appellants  and  defendants  as  set  forth  in  the 
complaint  are  illegal,  and  may  be  restrained  by  an  injunction.  It 
is  true  that  a man  not  under  contract  obligations  to  the  contrary  has 
the  right  to  quit  the  service  of  another  at  any  time  he  sees  fit,  and 
may  lawfully  state,  either  publicly  or  priATitely,  the  grievances  felt 
by  him  Avhich  gaA^e  rise  to  his  conduct.  And  that  right  Avhich  one 
man  may  exercise  singly  many  may  laAvfully  agree  by  Amluntary 
association  to  exercise  jointly.  But  one  man  singly,  nor  aii}^  number 
of  men  jointly,  haAung  no  legitimate  interests  to  protect,  may  not 
ruin  the  business  of  another  by  maliciously  inducing  his  patrons 
and  other  persons  not  to  deal  Avith  him.  Men  can  not  laAvfully 
jointly  congregate  about  the  entrance  of  another’s  place  of  business, 
and  there,  either  by  persuasion,  coercion,  or  force,  preA^ent  his  patrons 
and  the  public  at  large  from  entering  his  place  of  business  or  dealing 
Avith  him.  The  right  of  personal  liberty  and  the  right  of  priAuite 
property  are  fundamental  rights.  The  object  and  purpose  of  all 
laAv  is  their  protection.  And,  if  the  laAv  fails  in  this  particular,  men 
Avill  endeaAmr  to  protect  these  rights  by  their  OAvn  might,  and  in 
doing  so  Avill  commit  acts  Avhich  lead  to  breaches  of  the  ]3eace,  riot, 
and  bloodshed,  and,  if  continued  in,  the  final  subA^ersion  of  all  laAV. 
The  acts  of  the  defendants  as  set  forth  in  the  complaint  amounted 
to  an  iiiA'asion  of  the  respondent’s  laAvful  rights,  and  they  Avere 
jiroperly  enjoined  by  the  trial  court. 


IxjUX^CTIOX' CoNTE^klPT JuRV  TriAL CoMTRACT  FOR  ExCLUSIAE 

Employment  of  Union  Labor — Strike — O^Brien  v.  Feoj)le  ex  rel. 
Kellogg  Sioitchhoard  & Supply  Co.,  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois^  75 
Northeastern  Reporter^  O’Brien  Avas  found  guilty 

of  contempt  by  the  superior  court  of  Cook  County,  the  Illinois  appel- 
late court  affirming  the  judgment.  Thomas  Queenan,  Lee  S.  Fisher, 
Jacob  Christensen,  and  Albert  Mashek  had  also  been  adjudged  guilty 
of  contempt  on  the  same  grounds,  their  cases  haAung  been  consoli- 
dated in  the  appellate  court  and  likeAvise  in  this  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court,  the  appeal  in  both  instances  resulting  in  the  affirmation  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court  beloAv,  Avith  onh^  slight  modification  of  the  pen- 
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alty  of  one  defendant.  The  Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Com- 
pany is  a manufacturing  corporation  employing  from  500  to  800  men 
and  girls.  In  May,  1903,  its  officers  were  called  upon  by  representa- 
tives of  labor  unions,  proposing  a closed-shop  contract,  which  the  com- 
pany refused  to  sign.  A strike  followed  and  complaints  were  made 
of  picketing,  of  the  intimidation  of  employees  willing  to  work,  and 
of  interference  with  the  company's  business.  An  injunction  was 
ofi’anted  ao-ainst  such  interference  and  due  notice  thereof  fifiven,  and 
it  was  for  violation  of  this  injunction  that  the  contempt  proceedings 
referred  to  above  were  prosecuted.  [See  Bulletin  Xo.  53,  p.  961.] 

Questions  were  raised  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  bill  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  which  were  decided  adversely  to  the  appellants, 
after  which  Judge  IVilkin.  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

It  is  again  insisted  with  much  earnestness  that  this  proceeding  is 
criminal  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  the  defendants  below  were  enti- 
tled to  be  discharged  upon  their  savoiti  answer,  and.  if  their  answer 
was  not  sufficient,  they  could  only  be  punished  after  they  had  been 
tried  and  conA’icted  by  jury.  Proceedings  for  contempt  of  court  are 
of  two  classes : those  AA'hich  are  criminal  in  their  nature,  and  those 
which  are  designated  as  purely  ciA'il  remedies.  ATien  the  contempt 
consists  of  something  done  or  omitted  in  the  presence  of  the  court 
tending  to  impede  or  interrupt  its  proceedings  or  lessen  its  dignity, 
or  out  of  its  presence  in  disregard  or  abuse  of  its  process,  the  proceed- 
ing is  punitive  or  criminal,  and  the  penalty  is  inflicted  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment for  the  wrongful  act.  and  to  Aundicate  the  authority  and  dig- 
nity of  the  people  as  represented  by  their  judicial  tribunals.  In 
such  cases  the  application  for  attachment  may  made  in  the  orig- 
inal cause,  yet  the  contempt  proceeding  Avill  be  a distinct  case,  crimi- 
nal in  its  nature.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  clearh*  distinofuished  from 

t V . 

cases  where  the  parties  to  a ciAul  suit.  haAung  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  other  party  do  some  act  for  their  benefit,  obtain  an  order  from 
a proper  court  commanding  the  act  to  be  done.  and.  upon  refusal, 
the  court,  by  Avay  of  executing  its  orders,  proceeds  as  for  contempt, 
for  the  purpose  of  adAuincing  the  ciAul  remedy  of  the  other  party  to 
the  suit.  In  this  class  of  cases.  AAdiile  the  authority  of  the  court  AA  ill 
be  incidentally  Aundicated.  its  poAver  has  been  called  into  exercise  for 
the  benefit  of  a priAutte  litigant,  and  not  in  the  public  interest,  merely. 
If  imprisonment  is  ordered,  it  is  not  as  a punishment,  but  to  the  end 
that  the  other  partA*  to  the  suit  inaA^  obtain  a remedA’  for  the  adAuince- 
ment  of  his  own  priA'ate  interest  and  riglits  AA'hich  lie  could  not  other- 
AA'ise  maintain.  ( LoA^en  r.  People,  158  111.  159.  12  X.  E.  82:  Crook  v. 
People,  16  111.  531;  People  c.  Diedrich.  Ill  111.  665.  30  X.  E.  1038; 
Lester  c.  People.  150  111.  108.  37  X.  E.  1001.  II  Am.  St.  Pep.  375; 
Leopold  V.  People.  110  111.  552.  30  X.  E.  318.)  The  bill  for  the  writ 
of  injunction  which  the  defendants  are  charged  AAuth  liaAfing  Auolated 
alleged  that  the  com])lainant  had  Auist  interests  at  stake  in  the  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  AA'hich  it  was  engaged,  and  that  the  defendants 
had  conspired  together  unlawfully  to  injure  that  business.  Upon 
this  bill  being  filed,  a writ  of  injunction  was  ordered  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  company  against  the  unlawful  acts  of  certain  per- 
sons; and  when  the  injunction  was  issued,  and  the  plaintiffis  in  error 
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were  attached  for  contempt  of  court,  it  was  primarily  because  they 
were  injuring  the  business  of  the  Kellogg  Company,  and  the  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  to  prevent  such  injury.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
dignity  of  the  law  and  the  order  of  the  judicial  tribunal  have  been 
violated,  this  was  merely  incidental  to  the  rights  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  proceeding  for  the  attachment  was  civil,  and  in  no  sense 
criminal.  The  rule  is  that,  when  the  defendant  is  attached  for  con- 
tempt of  court  for  a criminal  offense  and  files  a sworn  answer,  that 
answer,  if  sufficient  to  purge  him  of  the  alleged  contempt,  may  be 
taken  as  true  and  the  defendant  discharged.  But  this  rule  applies  only 
where  the  proceeding  is  brought  to  vindicate  the  law  or  the  dignity 
of  the  court,  and  does  not  apply  to  acts  treated  as  contempts,  for  the 
enforcement  of  orders  and  decrees  as  a part  of  the  remedy  sought  to 
be  enforced.  (Loven  People,  158  111.  159,  42  K.  E.  82.)  In  the 
case  at  bar  plaintiffs  in  error  filed  their  sworn  answer  to  the  petition 
for  attachment  for  contempt,  and,  as  these  proceedings  were  not 
purely  criminal  in  their  nature,  the  answers  filed  did  not  entitle  them 
to  be  discharged,  and  the  chancellor  committed  no  error  in  so  holding. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that,  even  though  they  were  not  entitled 
to  be  discharged  upon  their  sworn  answers,  they  still  had  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  a trial  by  jury,  and  could  not  be  legally  deprived 
of  their  liberty  or  property  without  such  a trial.  Upon  the  filing 
of  the  petitions  for  contempt  and  the  appearance  of  the  defendants 
thereto,  the  court  proceeded  in  the  summary  to  hear  the  case  upon 
the  petitions,  answers,  and  affidavits  filed  by  the  respective  parties. 
In  1893  the  legislature  of  this  State  passed  an  act  providing  for  a 
trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  where  a judgment  was  to  be  satisfied  by 
imprisonment.  (Laws  1893,  p.  96.)  In  the  case  of  Barclay  v.  Bar- 
clay, 184  111.  471,  56  K.  E.  636,  51  L.  R.  A.  351,  we  decided  that  this 
act  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  proceedings  for  contempt  of  court, 
where  it  was  sought  to  coerce  defendant  into  the  performance  of  the 
duty  which  the  court  had  ordered  him  to  perform.  (See,  also. 
People  V.  Kipley,  171  111.  44,  49  K.  E.  229,  41  L.  R.  A.  775;  United 
States  V.  Debs,  158  IT.  S.  564,  15  Sup.  Ct.  900,  39  L.  Ed.  1092.) 
These  authorities  are  decisive  of  the  question  here  raised,  and  hold 
that  the  defendants  in  such  a proceeding  as  this  are  not  entitled  to 
a trial  by  jiiiy. 

The  court  tlien  reviewed  the  attempt  of  the  unions  to  procure  a 
“ closed  shop  ” contract,  in  connection  with  which  the  company  was 
informed  that  a strike  would  be  called  if  the  agreement  was  not 
signed. 

In  other  words,  these  business  agents  sought  to  obtain  the  signing 
of  the  contract  by  threats,  or  to  induce  the  company  to  sign  it  in 
order  to  avoid  a strike.  A contract  executed  under  duress  is  void- 
able, and  duress  is  present  where  a party  is  constrained,  under  cir- 
cumstances Avhicli  deprive  him  of  the  exercise  of  free  will,  to  agree 
to  or  to  perform  the  act  sought  to  be  avoided.  ( 10  Am.  & Eng.  Ency. 
of  Law  (2d  ed.)  p.  321.)  The  lav;  is  well  settled  that  every  person 
sliall  be  protected  in  the  right  to  enter  into  contracts,  or  in  refusing 
to  do  so,  as  he  shall  deem  best  for  the  advancement  of  his  own 
interests,  without  interference  by  others.  Ko  person  or  combination 
of  persons  can  legally,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  obstruct  or  inter- 
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fere  with  another  in  the  condnct  of  his  lawful  business,  and  any 
attempt  to  compel  an  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  to  execute  an 
agreement  to  conduct  his  or  its  business  through  certain  agencies 
or  by  a particular  class  of  employees  is  not  only  unlawful  and  action- 
able, but  is  an  interference  with  the  exercise  of  the  highest  civil 
right. 

Judge  Wilkin  then  quoted  at  some  length  from  Doremus  v.  Hen- 
nessey, 176  111.  608,  52  X.  E.  921,  13  L.  R,  A.  797.  68  Am.  St.  Rep. 
203  [see  Bulletin  Xo.  22,  p.  163],  citing  a number  of  other  cases,  and 
said : 

Under  the  foregoing  authorities  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  any 
attempt  to  coerce  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  & Supply  Company  into 
signing  said  aoTeement  by  threats  to  order  a strike  was  unlawful. 
It  was  violative  of  the  clear  legal  right  of  the  company,  and  was 
unjust 'and  oppressive  as  to  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  labor 
organizations.  Xevertheless  the  strike  was  ordered,  and  thereafter 
plaintiffs  in  error  sought  by  threats,  intimidation,  and  violence  to 
prevent  men  and  women  from  taking  the  places  of  the  strikers. 

After  further  reviewing  the  evidence  as  to  violence,  etc.,  the  court 
concluded : 

The  evidence,  considered  as  a whole,  is  convincing  that  each  of 
the  plaintiffs  in  error  . was  actively  engaged  in  one  or  more  of  these 
unlawful  acts,  or  aided,  abetted,  advised,  assisted,  or  encouraged 
others  to  commit  them.  That  the  acts  were  unlawful  and  in  dis- 
regard of  the  expressed  commands  of  the  injunction  can  not  be  denied. 

The  importance  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  cases  are 
fulK  appreciated.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  the  material  ques- 
tions raii^ed  and  discussed  in  the  argument  due  consideration,  and 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  judgments  of  the  superior  court 
were  properly  affirmed  by  the  appellate  court.  The  judgment  of  the 
latter  court  will  accordingly  be  affirmed. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR  ENACTED 

SINCE  JANUARY  1,  1904. 


[The  Tenth  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and 
Territories  and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1904.  Later 
enactments  are  reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as 
published.] 

CAIilFOUNIA. 


ACTS  OF  1905. 


Chapter  IS. — Employnicitt  of  children — Hours  of  lahor — Age  Umit. 

(See  i>p.  200-202,  p.Oove.) 

Chapter  34. — Hours  of  lahor  of  drug  eleiEs. 

Section  1.  As  a measure  for  the  protection  of  public  health,  no  person  em- 
ployed by  any  person,  linn  or  corporation,  shall  for  more  than  an  average  of 
ten  hours  a day  or  sixty  hours  a week  of  six  consecutive  calendar  days,  per- 
form the  work  of  selling  drugs  or  otlier  medicines,  or  compounding  physicians’ 
])rescriptions,  in  any  store,  establishment  or  place  of  business,  where  and  in 
which  drugs  or  medicines  are  sold,  at  retail,  and  where  and  in  which  physi- 
cians’ prescriptions  are  comitounded : Provided,  That  the  answering  of  and 
attending  to  emergency  calls  shall  not  he  construed  as  a violation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  another  person  to  do  work 
which  consists  wholly  or  in  ])art  of  selling,  at  retail,  drugs  or  medicines,  or  of 
compounding  physicians^’  ])rescriptions,  in  any  store,  or  establishment  or  place 
of  business  vrhere  or  in  which  medicines  are  sold  and  where  and  in  which  phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions  are  compounded  shall  require  or  permit  said  emploj^ed 
person  to  perform  such  work  for  more  than  an  average  of  ten  hours  a day,  or 
sixty  hours  a week  of  six  consecutive  calendar  days. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  shall  he  punished  therefor  by  a 
fine  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

Approved  February  28,  1005. 

Chapter  75. — Emploginent  of  children — Messengers. 

( See  p.  199,  above.) 

Chapter  113. — Commissioner  of  lahor — >Statistics  relating  to  marriage,  etc. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  is  hereby  di- 
rected, in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  to  collect  and  present  in  his  biennial 
report  to  the  legislature,  statistics  relating  to  marriage,  divorce,  and  crime. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  each  respective 
county,  city,  or  city  and  county,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  a record  of  marriage,  divorce,  or  crime,  and  they  must  furnish  to 
the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  upon  his  request,  whatever 
data  it  may  be  necessary  for  said  commissioner  to  acquire  in  compljdng  with  the 
provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act. 

Approved  ^^larch  18,  1905. 
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Chapter  145. — Emploumcnt  officc.'<. 

Sectiox  1.  Section  three  of  an  act  entitled.  “An  act  deliniiii;  the  duties  and 
liabilities  of  employment  agents,  making  the  violation  thereof  a misdemeanor, 
and  fixing  the  penalties  therefor. [”]  approved  February  12,  1003,  is  amended  to 
1 read  as  follows  : 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. to  induce,  influence,  persuade,  or  engage  any  person  to  change  from  one 
place  to  another  in  this  State,  or  to  change  from  any  place  in  any  State,  Territory, 
or  country,  to  any  place  in  this  State  to  work  in  any  branch  of  labor,  through  or 
by  means  of  any  representations  whatsoever,  whether  spoken,  written,  or  adver- 
tised in  printed  form,  unless  such  employment  agent  shall  have  assured  him- 
self beyond  a reasonable  doubt  that  such  representations  are  true  and  cover  all 
the  material  facts  aft'ecting  the  employment  in  question.  AVhenever  any  such 
representation,  whereby  any  person  in  induced,  influenced,  persuaded,  or  en- 
L gaged  to  change  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State,  or  from  any  place  in 
F any  State.  Territory,  or  country,  to  any  place  in  this  State  to  work  in  any 
I branch  of  labor,  shall  prove  to  be  in  any  material  degree  at  variance  with,  or 
i short  of  the  truth,  the  employment  agent  responsible  for  such  representations 
I shall  immediately  return  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  influenced,  by  such 
I representations,  any  and  all  fees  paid  by  such  person  to  said  employment  agent 
on  the  strength  of  such  representations,  together  with  an  amount  of  money  sufli- 
; cieut  to  cover  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  such  person  influenced  by 
such  representations  in  going  to  and  returning  from,  any  place  he  shall  have 
been  influenced  by  such  representations  to  visit  in  the  hope  of  emploj'ment. 

Sec,  2.  Section  four  of  said  act  [limiting  fee]  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  5Iarch  IS,  11X)5. 

Chapter  505. — Hours  of  JaJjor  on  iJuhUv  icorlcs — Rctainimj  iragcs  of  employees. 


Sectiox  1.  A new  section  is  hereby  added  to  the  I’enal  Code,  to  be  numbered 
053c,  and  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  053c.  The  time  of  service  of  any  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  em- 
ployed upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  State  of  CaJifornia.  or  of  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  or  upon  work  done  for  said  State,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  during  any  one 
calendar  day  : and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  agent  of  said  State,  or 
of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  for  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  doing 
work  under  contract  upon  any  public  works  aforesaid,  who  employs,  or  who 
directs  or  controls,  the  work  of  any  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic,  employed 
as  herein  aforesaid,  to  require  or  permit  such  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic,  to 
labor  more  than  eight  hours  during  aiw  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  emergency,  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property,  or 
except  to  work  upon  public  military  or  nav:il  defenses  or  works  in  time  of  war. 
Any  officer  or  agent  of  the  State  of  California,  or  of  any  political  subdivisioti 
thereof,  making  or  awarding,  as  such  officer  or  agent,  any  contract,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  involves  or  may  involve  the  employment  of  any  laborer,  workman, 
or  mechanic  upon  any  of  the  public  works,  or  upon  any  v.’ork,  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, shall  cause  to  be  inserted  therein  a stipulation  which  shall  provide  that 
the  contractor  to  whom  said  contract  is  awarded  shall^forfeit.  as  a penalty,  to 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  in  whose  behalf  the  contract  is  made  and 
awarded,  ten  dollars  for  each  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed,  in  the 
execution  of  said  contract,  by  him.  or  by  any  suI)Contractor  under  him.  upon 
any  of  the  public  works,  or  upon  any  work,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  for  each 
calendar  day  during  which  such  laborer,  workinan.  or  mechanic  is  required  or 
permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer  or  agent  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  committed  in  the  course  of  the  execution 
of  said  contract,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  representative  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision,  party  to  the  contract,  authorized  to  pay  to  said  contractor 
moneys  becoming  due  to  him  under  the  said  contract,  and  said  representative, 
when  making  payments  of  moneys  thus  due,  shall  withhold  and  retain  there- 
from all  sums  and  amounts  which  shall  have  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  the 
herein  said  stipulation.  Any  officer,  agent,  or  representative  of  the  State  of 
California,  or  of  any  ix>litical  subdivision  thereof,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
upon  conviction  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
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imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  l)otli  such  fine  nnd  im])risonment, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  A new  section  is  herel)y  added  to  the  Penal  Code,  to  he  numbered 
G53d,  and  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  653d.  Every  person  who  employs  lal)orers  upon  public  works,  and  who 
takes,  keeps,  or  receives  for  his  own  use  any  part  or  portion  of  the  wages  due 
to  any  such  laborers  from  the  State  or  municipal  corporation  for  which  such 
work  is  done,  is  guilty  of  a felony. 

Approved  March  21,  1005. 

Chapter  500. — Tradc-tuai'l’S  of  trade  unions — ^larldng  floods. 

Section  1.  A new  section  is  hereby  added  to  the  Penal  Code,  to  he  numbered 
three  hundred  and  fortyuiine  a,  and  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  34:0a.  Any  person  engaged  in  the  ]>roduction,  manufacture,  or  sale  of 
any  article  of  merchandise  made  in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  State,  who,  by  any 
imprint,  label,  trade-mark,  tag,  stamp,  or  other  inscription  or  device,  placed  or 
impressed  upon  such  article,  or  upon  the  cask,  box,  case,  or  package  containing 
the  same,  misrepresents  or  falsely  states  the  kind,  character,  or  nature  of  the 
labor  employed  or  used,  or  the  extent  of  the  labor  employed  or  used,  or  the 
number  or  kind  of  persons  exclusively  employed  or  used,  or  that  a particular  or 
distinctive  class  or  character  of  laborers  was  wholly  and  exclusively  used  or 
employed,  when,  in  fact,  another  class,  or  character,  or  distinction  of  laborers 
was  used  or  employed,  either  jointly  or  in  anywise  supplementary  to  such 
exclusive  class,  character,  or  distinction  of  laborers,  in  the  production  or  manu- 
facture of  the  article  to  which  such  imprint,  label,  trade-mark,  tag,  stamp,  or 
other  inscription  or  device  is  affixed,  or  upon  the  cask,  box,  case,  or  package 
containing  the  same,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  a fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both. 

Approved  March  21,  1905. 

Chapter  568. — Eniploijment  of  children — Certain  emplomnents  forhidden. 

(See  pp.  too,  200,  above.) 


COLORADO. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Chapter  79. — Boijcottinfj  and  hlacldisting. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  loiter  about  or 
patrol  the  streets,  alleys,  roads,  highways,  trails  or  place  of  business  of  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  any  lawful  business,  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  or  inducing  others  not  to  trade  with,  buy  from,  sell  to,  work  for,  or 
have  business  dealings  with  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  to  ticket  the 
works,  mine,  building  or  other  place  of  business  or  occupation  of  such  other 
person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or  interfer- 
ing with  or  injuring  any  lawful  business,  work  or  enterprise;  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  shall  prevent  any  person  from  soliciting  trade,  custom  or  busi- 
ness for  a competitive  business. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  print  or  circulate  any  notice  of  boycott,  boy- 
cott card,  sticker,  banner,  sign  or  dodger,  publishing  or  declaring  that  a boycott 
or  ban  exiMs,  or  has  esisted  [existed]  or  is  contemplated  against  any  person, 
persons,  firm  or  corporation  doing  a lawful  business,  or  publish  the  name  of  any 
judicial  officer  or  other  public  officer  upon  any  notice  of  boycott,  boycott  card, 
sticker,  banner,  sign  or  other  similar  list,  because  of  any  lawful  act  or  decision 
of  such  official. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  force,  threats,  or  other  means  of  intimida- 
tion to  prevent  any  person  from  engaging  in  any  lawful  occupation  at  any  place 
he  or  she  sees  fit. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  maintain  a black  list,  or  to 
notify  any  other  employer  that  any  workman  has  been  blacklisted  by  such 
employer,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  workman  from  receiving  employ- 
ment; Provided,  hoivever,  That  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  a former  employer 
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of  any  workman  or  any  former  employee  from  imparting  a fair  and  unbiased 
opinion  of  a workman’s  or  employer’s  [employee’s]  qualifications  when  solicited 
so  to  do  by  a later  or  prospective  employer  of  such  workman,  or  employee ; nor 
shall  anything  in  this  act  be  construed  to  prevent  any  merchant  or  professional 
man,  or  any  association  of  the  same,  from  maintaining  or  publishing  a list  con- 
cerning the  credit  or  financial  responsibility  of  any  person  or  persons  dealing 
with  him  or  them  on  credit. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act 
I shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
I fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
['  dollars  (.$250),  or  to  be  imprisoned  not  to  exceed. sixty  (GO)  days  in  the  county 
I jail,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

^ Approved  April  20,  1905. 

y Chapteb  119. — Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  mines,  smelters,  efe. 

Section  1.  All  labor  of  miners  in  underground  mines,  or  other  underground 
workings  and  labor  directly  attending  blast  furnaces,  either  in  smelters  or  in  ore 
reduction  works,  in  directly  attending  stamp  mills,  chlorination  and  cyanide 
processes  and  directly  attending  smelting  furnaces  producing  metal  or  matte, 
which  labor  is  in  contact  with  noxious  fumes,  gases  or  vapors,  is  hereby  declared 
dangerous  and  injurious  to  health,  life  and  limb ; and  the  period  of  employment 
for  all  persons  so  employed  in  underground  mines  or  other  underground  work- 
ings, attending  blast  furnaces  either  in  smelters  or  in  ore  reduction  works,  in 
I stamp  mills,  in  chlorination  and  cyanide  mills,  and  attending  smelting  furnaces 
I producing  metal  or  matte,  shall  be  eight  hours  per  day ; except  in  cases  of  emer- 
I gency,  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person,  body  corporate,  agent,  manager,  superintendent,  em- 
ployer, president  or  directors  shall,  in  every  case  of  such  emergency,  make  to  the 
commissioner  of  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  within  ten  (10)  days  after  the  com- 
1'  mencenient  of  such  emergency,  a report,  according  to  the  form  which  may  be 
[ prescribed  by  him,  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  such  person,  employer, 
I agent,  manager,  superintendent,  president  or  director;  each  report  shall  exhibit 
5 in  detail  the  circumstances  creating  such  emergency. 

Sec.  3.  Anj'  violation  of  this  act  shall  constitute  a misdemeanor  and  be  pun- 
^ ished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($.50)  nor  exceeding  three  hundi-ed 
! dollars  ($300). 

Approved  March  21,  1905. 


CONNECTICUT. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 


Chapter  78. — Assignments  of  icages. 

Section  1.  No  assignment  of  future  earnings  made  as  security  for  a loan  or 
other  indebtedness  shall  be  valid  unless  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness  shall 
be  stated  therein,  together  with  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  thereon,  nor 
unless  the  term  for  which  such  earnings  are  assigned  shall  be  definitely  limited 
in  the  assignment,  nor  unless  such  assignment  shall  bear  a dated  certificate  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  assignor  made  before  a proper  authority. 

Sec,  2,  No  such  assignment  shall  be  valid  against  an  attaching  creditor  of  the 
assignor  unless,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  such 
assignment  shall  be  recorded  before  such  attachment  in  the  tovrn  clerk’s  office 
in  the  town  where  the  assignor  resides,  or,  if  he  resides  without  the  State,  in  the 
town  where  the  employer  resides,  and  a copy  thereof  left  with  the  employer 
from  whom  the  wages  are  to  become  due. 

Sec.  3.  All  certificates  of  acknowledgment  required  under  section  one  of  this 
, act  shall  bear  date  of  the  day  such  acknowledgment  is  made,  and  any  person 
' who  shall  intentionally  date  such  a certificate  of  acknowledgment  as  of  a date 
other  than  the  actual  date  such  acknowledgment  is  made,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or 
both. 

Approved  May  19,  1905. 
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Chaptp:r  00. — Brlhcnj,  etc.,  of  cmpJonces. 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  corruptly  gives,  offers,  or  iiromises  to  an  agent, 
employee,  or  servant  any  gift  or  gratuity  whatever,  with  intent  to  inllnenee  his 
action  in  relation  to  his  principal’s,  employer's,  or  master’s  hnsiness,  and  every 
figent,  employee,  or  servant  who  corrni)tly  requests  or  accepts  a gift  or  gratuity 
or  a promise  to  make  a gift  or  to  do  an  act  l)eneficial  to  himself,  under  an  agree- 
ment or  with  an  understanding  that  he  shall  act  in  any  particular  manner  in 
relation  to  his  principal’s,  employer’s,  or  master's  business,  and  every  agent, 
employee,  or  servant,  who,  being  authorized  to  iirocure  materials,  supplies,  or 
other  articles,  either  by  purchase  or  contract,  for  his  principal,  employer,  or 
master,  or  to  eiu])loy  service  or  labor  for  his  princijial,  employer,  or  master, 
receives  directly  or  indirectly  for  himself  or  for  another  a commission,  discount, 
or  bonus  from  the  person  who  makes  such  sale  or  contract,  or  furnishes  such 
materials,  supplies,  or  other  articles,  or  from  a pei’son  who  renders  such  service 
or  labor,  and  every  ])erson  vrho  gives  or  offers  such  an  agent,  enqiloyee,  or  serv- 
ant such  commission,  discount,  or  bonus,  shall  he  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  Every  ])erson  who  corru])tly  gives,  pays,  offers,  or  promises  any  gift  or 
valuabfie  thing  to  any  clerk,  stenograi)her,  secretary,  or  agent  of  any  em])loyer 
tor  the  purpose  of  inducing  such  clerk,  stenographer,  secretary,  or  agent  to 
wrongfully  surrender  or  betray  the  private  corresiiondence,  books,  or  accounts 
of  such  employer,  or  to  wrongfully  disclose  the  contents  of  such  private  corre- 
spondence, books,  or  accounts,  and  every  ])erson  who,  being  a clerk,  stenog- 
rajiher,  secretary,  or  jigent  of  any  employer,  corruptly  requests  or  accepts  any 
gift  or  valuable  thing  under  an  agreement  to  wrongfully  surrender  or  betray,  or 
to  wrongfully  disclose  the  contents  of  the  private  corresiiondence,  books,  or 
accounts  of  such  employer,  or  who,  being  a clerk,  stenograi)her,  secretary,  or 
.agent  of  any  employer,  corruptly  or  wrongfully  surrenders,  betrays,  or  discloses 
the  contents  of  the  private  correspondence,  books,  oi‘  accounts  of  such  employer, 
shall  be  p-unished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending,  testifying,  or  producing 
books,  i)a])ers,  contracts,  agreements,  and  documents  before  any  court,  or  in 
obedience  to  the  subpiena  of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  misdemeanor, 
on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  re(iuired  of  him,  may  tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  person  shall  he  liable  to  any  suit  or  prosecution, 
civil  or  ci-iminal,  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concern- 
ing which  he  may  testify  or  ])roduce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  before 
said  court,  or  in  obedience  to  its  subpoena,  or  in  any  such  case  or  proceeding. 

Approved,  May  24,  1905. 

Chapter  140. — Inspection  of  factories — Toilet  rooms  in  foundries. 


Section  1.  The  factory  inspector  shall  have  i>ower  and  authority  by  order  to 
that  effect  to  require  the  i>roprietor  of  any  foundry  in  this  State  in  which  ten  or 
more  men  are  enqiloyed,  and  situated  in  a locality  where  there  is  such  system 
for  the  dis]iosal  of  sewage  as  to  make  such  order  practicable,  to  ])rovide  for  the 
use  of  such  employees  a toilet  room  of  such  suitable  dimensions  as  such  in- 
spector may  determine,  containing  wash  bowls  or  sinks  connected  with  running 
water,  with  facilities  for  heating  the  same,  such  room  to  be  directly  connected 
with  such,  foundry  building,  properly  heated,  ventilated,  and  i)i’otected  from  the 
dust  of  said  foundry. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  company,  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  such  order 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  in  each  prosecution  for  such  neglect 
or  refusal  to  obey  such  order. 

Approved  June  15.  1905. 


Chapter  189. — Examination  and  licensing  of  harhers. 


Section  1.  Section  three  of  chapter  130  of  the  public  acts  of  1903  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  words  “ The  board  of 
examiners  shall  not  renew  any  barber’s  license  unless  the  api)lication  for  re- 
newal be  received  by  said  board  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  such 
license  ” and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “ The  board  of  examiners  may 
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I renew  any  barber's  license  if  application  for  sncb  renewal  l)e  received  by  said 
board  within  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  such  license.’’ 

Approved,  June  20,  1905. 

Chapter  271. — Employment  offices. 

Section  1.  Section  4013  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  that  said 
, section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows : Every  such  licensed  person  shall  give 
to  each  applicant  for  employment  from  whom  a fee  or  other  valuable  thing  shall 
be  received  for  procuring  such  employment,  which  fee  or  valuable  thing  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  the  value  of  ten  per  centum  of  the  first  month's  wages,  a 
^ receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of  the  fee 
or  other  valuable  thing,  the  date,  the  name  or  nature  of  the  employment  or  situ- 
ation to  be  procured,  and  a separate  receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  applicant  shall  be  referred  or 
sent  for  employment  or  work.  In  case  the  applicant  shall  not  obtain  or  accept 
• a situation  or  employment  through  the  agency  of  such  licensed  person  within 
one  month  after  registration  as  aforesaid,  said  licensed  person  shall  forthwith 
return  to  said  applicant  upon  demand  the  full  amount  of  the  fee  or  valuable 
I thing  paid  or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said  licensed  person,  provided  that 
.such  demand  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
aforesaid.  In  case  the  applicant  shall  accept  the  situation  with  the  person  to 
whom  said  applicant  has  been  referred,  said  applicant  shall  forfeit  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fee  or  valuable  thing  paid  aforesaid.  Every  such  receipt  shall 
have  printed  on  its  back,  in  the  English  language,  a copy  of  this  section,  and 

Severj*  licensed  person  shall  cause  a plain  and  legibly  printed  copy  of  this  chapter 
to  be  posted  in  a conspicuous  place  in  such  agency  or  place  of  business.  No 
I person  shall  display  on  any  sign,  window,  or  in  any  publication,  the  name  the 
) Connecticut  free  public  employment  bureau  or  a name  similar  thereto. 

‘ Approved,  July  19,  1905. 

DELAWARE. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 


Chapter  123. — Employment  of  children. 
(See  pp.  207,  208,  above.) 


HAWAII. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Act  No.  15. — Sunday  laljor. 

Section  1.  Section  3190  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  3190.  All  labor  on  Sunday  is  forbidden,  excepting  works  of  necessity 
or  inerc.v,  in  which  are  included  all  labor  that  is  needful  for  the  good  order, 
health,  comfort  or  safety  of  the  community,  or  for  the  protection  of  property 
from  unforeseen  disaster,  or  danger  of  destruction  or  injury,  or  which  may  be 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  or  attendance  upon  religious  worshi]),  or  for  the 
furnishing  of  opportunities  of  reading  or  study:  Provided,  however,  That  this 
section  shall  not  ap])ly  to  newspaper  printing  offices,  steamship  companies,  rail- 
roads, telegraph  and  telephone-  companies,  hotels,  inns,  restaurants,  cigar  stores, 
ice  cream  parlors,  soda  water  stands,  drug  stores,  livery  stables,  hackmen, 
owners  and  operators  of  licensed  shore  boats,  news  depots,  graziers  and  ranch- 
men, electric  light  plants,  gas  works  and  slaughter  houses;  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  personal  baggage  may  be  conveyed  to  and  from  vessels  leaving  and 
arriving  at  port  on  that  day,  and  to  and  from  any  railroad  stations ; that  on 
Sunday  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  engaged  in  inter-island,  inter-state 
or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  permitted,  but  no  freight,  except  live  stock  and 
goods  of  a perishable  nature,  shall  be  drayed  or  conveyed  from  the  dock,  pier, 
wharf,  or  landing  upon  which  it  is  unloaded ; that  during  the  entire  day  milk, 
bread,  fruit  and  ice  may  be  sold  and  delivered ; that  until  10  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
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noon  fresh  meat,  fresh  fish,  and  fresh  vegetables  may  be  sold  and  delivered,  and 
laiindrymen  and  laundries  may  deliver  and  collect  laundry  or  washing,  and  that 
barber  shops  may  be  kept  open  until  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Passed  over  governor’s  veto,  March  29,  31,  1905. 

Act  No.  46. — Examination  and  licensing  of  horseshoers. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  engage  In  the  business  of  a horseshoer  or  a farrier 
for  hire  without  first  having  a license  so  to  do  as  provided  herein. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  may  wish  to  obtain  a horseshoer’s  and  farrier's 
license  shall  make  a written  application  therefor  to  the  treasurer  wherein  shall 
be  stated  the  residence  of  the  applicant,  his  age,  the  length  of  time  and  the  place 
where  the  applicant  has  carried  on  his  trade  and  the  place  where  he  intends  to 
carry  on  his  trade. 

Before  such  application  is  granted  the  high  sheriff  or  any  sheriff  of  the  Ter- 
ritory shall  examine  the  applicant  to  determine  whether  he  is  a suitable  person 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a horseshoer  and  farrier  for  hire,  and  on  it  being  shown 
to  the  said  high  sheriff  or  sheriff  that  such  applicant  is  a suitable  person  to 
engage  in  such  trade,  the  fact  shall  be  attested  on  said  application  by  the  examin- 
ing high  sheriff  or  sheriff. 

Sec.  3.  The  license  fee  of  farriers  shall  be  five  dollars  per  annum  and  payable 
to  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Approved  this  18th  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1905. 

Act  No.  57. — Emigrant  agents. 

Section  1.  The  annual  fee  for  a license  for  each  emigrant  agent,  or  employer 
or  employee  of  such  agent,  doing  business  in  this  Territory,  shall  be  five  hundred 
dollar.s. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  license  shall  be  issued  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
for  the  issuance  of  other  licenses  by  chapter  102  of  the  Revised  Laws  of 
Hawaii,  1905. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  engage  in  business  as  an  emigrant  agent  with- 
out first  obtaining  a license,  issued  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  hereof, 
and  of  said  chapter  102,  or  who  shall  violate  or  fail  to  observe  any  of  the  pro- 
visions hereof,  or  of  said  chapter,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a sum  not  less  than  the  annual  fee,  and  not  more 
than  twice  the  annual  fee  herein  provided  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  business. 

Sec.  4.  The  emigrant  agent,  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean  a 
person  engaged  in  hiring  laborers  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  to  be  employed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Territory,  or  engaged  in  inducing  laborers  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed. 

Approved  this  2.5th  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1905. 

Act  No.  67. — Employment  of  minors  in  saloons — Sale  of  liquor  to  employees. 

Section  12.  Licenses  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions  and  pro- 
visions : 

4:  * * * ^ ❖ 

(4)  No  licensee  of  the  first,  second,  fourth  or  fifth  class,  except  such  as  con- 
duct an  hotel  business  on  the  same  premises,  shall  employ  a minor  in  or  about 
the  room  or  rooms  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  manufactured  or  furnished ; 

(5)  No  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  sold  or  furnished  to  any  person  whose 
employer  has  given  notice  as  hereinafter  provided,  forbidding  the  sale  to  such 
person ; 

Sec.  49.  A husband,  wife,  child,  parent,  guardian,  employer  or  other  person 
who  is  injured  in  person,  property  or  means  of  support  by  an  intoxicated  per- 
son or  in  consequence  of  the  intoxication  of  any  person,  shall  have  the  right  of 
action  in  his  or  her  own  name,  jointly  or  severally,  against  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  by  selling  or  furnishing  intoxicating  liquor  have  caused,  in  whole  or  in 
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I part,  such  inroxication.  The  party  injured,  or  bis  or  her  legal  representatives. 
■ may  bring  either  a joint  action  against  tbe  person  intoxicated  and  tbe  person 
or  persons  wbo  furnished  tbe  liquor  and  tbe  owner  of  tbe  building  as  herein- 
above stated,  or  a separate  action  against  either  or  any  of  them. 

Sec.  51.  Any  husband,  wife,  daughter,  son.  brother,  sister,  parent,  guardian 
or  employer  of  any  person  who  is  an  hctbitual  drunkard,  and  who  by  excessive 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor  injures  his  or  her  health,  or  endangers  or  iuter- 
iupts  the  peace  or  happiness  of  his  or  her  family,  or  becomes  a public  nuisance, 
may  give  written  notice  to  any  licensee  not  to  sell  or  furnish  any  intoxicating 
liquor  to  such  habitual  drunkard,  and  thereafter  any  licensee  who  sells,  gives 
or  in  any  manner  furnishes  any  intoxicating  liquor  to  such  habitual  drunkard, 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  held  liable  to  the  penalties  hereinabove 
described. 

Approved  this  26th  day  of  April,  1905. 
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322, 323 

61 

1087, 1088 

I 


61  ; 1087,1088 
59  i 378, 379 


Exemption  of  AAmges  from  execu- 
tion, etc.: 

Iowa 

Kan.sas 

j Louisiana 

j Porto  Rico 

Factories,  etc.,  inspection  of.  {See 
Inspection.) 

Fellow-servants.  ( See  Liability  of 
emplojmrs.) 

Fire  escapes  on  factories: 

loAva 

NeAV  Jersey 

Horseshoers,  examination,  etc.,  of. 

{See  Examination,  etc.) 

Hours  of  labor  of  children  and 
Avomen.  {See  Children,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  of  drug  clerks: 

California 

HoAirs  of  labor  of  employees  in 
! bakeries: 

NeAV  York  (D) 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in 
mines,  smelters,  etc.: 

Colorado 

Missouri 

NeA’ada  (D) 

IIoAirs  of  labor  of  employees  on 
railroads: 


Bulletin. 


No.i 

Page. 

60 

712 

61 

1083 

57 

704 

59 

385 

60 

712,713 

58 

1016-1018 

62 

OO 

CO 

(57 

698-700 

\59 

340-355 

62 

331 

61 

1092, 1093 

59 

334,  335 

Arizona  (D) 

Kansas 

INIissonri 

Hours  of  labor  on  public  Avorks: 

California 

Porto  Rico 

Immigration,  regulation,  etc.,  of: 

j United  States 

I Injuries  causing  death,  right  of 
ii  action  for: 

j Alabama  (D) 

j Missouri 

1 Inspection  of  factories: 

' Connecticut 

i Maryland  (D) 

i Massachusetts 

j Ncav  Jersey 

I NeAV  York 

! Rhode  Island 

I Washington  (D) 

Inspection  of  steam  boilers: 

I Massachusetts 

' Inspection  of  steam  A'essels: 

United  States 

Inspectors,  factory: 

Iowa 

j NeAV  Jersey 

Ohio 

Inspectors,  mine: 

Illinois 

Inspectors,  railroad: 

Illinois 

Insurance,  accident: 

Illinois 

Insurance,  cooperative: 

Maryland  (D) 

Interference  VAuth  employment: 

I Wisconsin  ( D) 

I Intimidation: 

; Connecticut  (D) 

: Intoxicating  liquor.  ( 8'cc  Liquor. ) 
Intoxication,  etc.,  in  or  about 
mines  or  smelters: 

Wyoming 

Labor^  bureau  of.  {See  Bureau  of 
I labor.) 

Labor  Dav: 


60 

61 

61 

62 

59 

57 

58 


i 61 

! 62 
1 58 
j 57 
1 58 


57 

60 

58 
62 


61 

60 

60 

58 

59 

61 

61 

61 

57 

57 

57 


61 


694, 695 
1082, 1083 
1089 


329, 3?0 
385 

720 


995-998 
! 1090,1091 

I 

i 332 

' 999-1002 

i 711 

1013-1019 
I f 712, 713, 
jl  715-718 
I 713, 714 
I 990-992 
I 321, 322 

I 1089 

718-720 

712 

1018, 1019 
383, 381 

1070 


1071 
1075, 107( 
689, 69( 


678-68( 

681-68: 


109: 


Mississippi 


57 


71: 
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Bulletin.  | Bulletin. 


No. 


Page. 


No.  Page. 


^abor  organizations,  bribery  of 
representatives  of: 

New  York 

.jabor  organizations,  incorpora- 
tion, regulation,  etc.,  of: 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

Liability  of  employers  for  injur- 
ries  to  employees: 

I Arizona  (D) 

Illinois 

Indiana  (D) 

Iowa  (D) 

Kansas 

Missouri 

i Ne’.vYork(D) 


57 

57 

61 


60 

61 

58 

61 

61 

61 

61 


t Ohio 

I Ohio  (D) 

; Texas  (D) 

1 Virginia  (D) 

I Washington  (D)  

I Wisconsin  (D) 

1 License  tax,  exemption  of  me- 
I chanics,  etc.,  from: 

Louisiana  

Liquor,  sale  of,  to  employees: 

Hawaii 

Vermont 

Lodging  houses,  sailors’: 

1 United  States 

I Manufactured  articles,  marking: 

[ California 

I Marriage,  etc.,  statistics  of,  to  be 
I procured: 

California 

\ Mechanics,  exemj>tion  of,  from 
|i  manufacturers’  taxes: 

Philippine  Islands 

Mine  regulations: 

I Illinois 

I Kansas 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

Wyoming 

: Mines,  etc.,  hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployees in.  {See  Hours  of  labor.) 
: Mines,  etc.,  intoxication  in  or 
about : 

Wyoming 

Newsboy  law: 

New  York 

Pa>yment  of  wages  due  discharged 
employees: 

Arkansas  (D) 

Payment  of  wages  in  .scrip: 

Mis.souri  (D) 

South  Carolina 

Payment  of  wages,  modes  and 
times  of: 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Peonage: 

United  States  (D) 

Picketing: 

Colorado  

Plumbers,  examination,  etc.,  of. 

{See  Examination,  etc.) 
Preference  of  wages.  {See  Wages 
as  preferred  claims. ) 

Printing,  public.  {See  Public 
printing.) 

Protection  of  employees  as  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations: 
Kansas  (D) 


59 

56 

\57 

f60 

161 

58 

58 

58 


57 


62 

60 

57 


62 


62 


59 

61 

61 

61 

59 

62 

61 


61 

62 


60 

56 

60 


57 
61 

58 

60 

62 


56 


718 


710 

1064, 1065 


694,695 
1075, 1076 
988, 989 
1061-1064 
1082 
1090, 1091 
1055, 1056 
1059-1061 
384 
297-299 
690-698 
692-694 
1056-1058 
985,  986 
990-992 
986-988 


703 

334, 335 
715 

719 

330 


328 


885 


1076-1078 
1080-1082 
1093 
379 
318, 319 
1095 


1095 

251 

699,  700 

309-311 
714, 715 

704,  705 
1086, 1087 
1019 

695,  696 

330 


311 


Protection  of  employees  on  build- 
ings: 

Kansas 

New  A"ork  (D) 

Protection  of  employees  on  .street 
railvv'ays: 

District  of  Columbia 

Louisiana 

Maine 

South  Carolina 

Protection  of  wages : 

Massachusetts 

United  States 

Public  printing  office,  employees 
in: 

Kansas 

Public  works,  preference  of  resi- 
dent laborers  on: 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

Public  works,  retention  of  wages 
of  employees  on: 

California 

Public  works,  use  of  domestic 
materials  for: 

Missouri  (D) 

Nev/  Mexico 

Public  %vorks,  vaccination  of  em- 
ployees on: 

Virginia 

Railroad  bridges,  etc.: 

Vermont 

Railroads,  height  of  bridges, 
Avires,  etc.,  over: 

Kansas 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Railroads,  hours  of  labor  of  employ- 
ees on.  (.,8cc  Hours  of  labor.) 
Railroads,  illiterate  employees  on: 

Ohio 

Railroads,  safety  appliances  on: 

Illinois 

Ohio  

Vermont 

Ignited  States  (D) 

Railroads,  structures  near  tracks 
of: 

Ohio 

Rates  of  Avages  of  employees  of 
public  printing  office: 

Kansas . 

Right  of  action  for  injuries. 
{See  Injuries.) 

Scrip.  {See  Payment  of  Avages.) 
Seamen: 

United  States 

Seats  for  female  employees: 

Maryland 

Statistics,  collection  of: 

HaAvaii 

Steam  boilers,  inspection  of.  {See 
Inspection.) 

Steam  engineers,  examination, 
etc.,  of.  {See  Examination,  etc.) 
Stone  AA'orked  within  State,  use  of, 
on  public  Avorks.  {See  Public 
Avorks,  use  of  domestic  mate- 
rials for. ) 

Sunday  labor: 

HaAvaii 

Massachusetts — 

Virginia 

SAveating  system : 

Maryland  (D) 

Massachusetts 

NeAV  Jersey 

NeAV  York 


61 
i 62 


60 

57 


i 61 
i 60 

57 

60 


61 


57 

61 


62 


60 

61 


60 

60 


61 

60 

61 


59 

61 

59 

60 
f.56 
159 


59 


61 


57 

57 

57 


62 

57 
60 

58 
61 
58 
57  i 


1083, 1084 
319,820 


713 
703, 704 

1084, 1085 

714 

711 
717, 718 


1083 


708 

1094 


3oU 


697-609 

1094 


715 


1083 

715 

1095 


379 

1078-1080 

384 

715 

299-309 

359-361 


380, 381 


1083 


719 

707 

703 


333, 334 
711 
716,717 

999-1002 
1086 
1015, 1016 
715-718 
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Bulletin. 

Bulletin. 

No. 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Telegraph  poles,  size,  height,  etc.. 

Wages  as  preferred  claims: 

of: 

New  Mexico 

61 

109' 

Wyoming 

61 

1095 

Wages,  assignment  of.  {!See  As- 

Time  for  meals  to  be  allowed  em- 

signment.) 

ployees: 

Wages,  combinations  to  tix: 

Louisiana 

57 

704 

Louisiana 

57 

70' 

Time  to  vote  to  be  allowed  em- 

Wages,  exemption  of.  {See  Ex- 

ployees: 

emption,  etc.) 

Massachusetts 

57 

710 

Wages  of  employees  on  public 

Ohio 

59 

380 

works,  retention  of: 

Trade-marks  of  trade  unions: 

California 

62 

331 

California 

62 

330 

Wages,  i>ayment  of.  {See  Pay- 

New  Jersey  (D) 

61 

1066, 1067 

ment,  etc.) 

New  York 

57 

715 

Wages,  rates  of.  {See  Rates  of 

Vaccination  of  employees  on  pub- 

wages.) 

lie  works: 

Women  and  children.  {See  Chil- 

Virginia 

60 

717 

dren  and  women.) 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  PAST  NUMBERS  OF  THE  BULLETIN. 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 

Xo.  3. 
Xo.  4. 

Xo.  5. 

Xo.  6. 

Xo.  7. 

Xo.  8. 

Xo.  9. 

Xo.  10. 

Xo.  11. 

Xo.  12. 

Xo.  13. 
Xo.  14. 

Xo.  15. 

Xo.  16. 
:so.  17. 

Xo.  18. 
Xo.  19. 

Xo.  20. 
Xo.  21. 
Xo.  22. 

Xo.  23. 

Xo.  24. 
Xo.  25. 
Xo.  26. 

Xo.  27. 

Xo.  28. 


Private  and  public  debt  in  the  United  States,  by  George  K.  Holmes. 
Employer  and  employee  under  the  common  law,  by  V.  H.  Olmsted  and 
S.  D.  Fessenden. 

The  poor  colonies  of  Holland,  by  .1.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D. 

The  industrial  revolution  in  Japan,  by  IVilliam  Eleroy  Curtis. 

Xotes  concerning  the  money  of  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries,  by  W.  C.  Hunt. 
The  wealth  and  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  U.  S.,  by  W.  M.  Steuart. 
Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy,  Ly  W.  F.  IVillough’by. 
The  sweating  system,  by  Henry.  IVhite. 

Convict  labor. 

Industrial  communities:  Krupp  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  by  IV.  F.  IViiloughby. 
Industrial  communities:  Familistere  Society  of  Guise,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Cooperative  distribution,  by  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.  I). 

Industrial  communities:  Various  communities,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  under  public  and  private  contract,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart. 
Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  by  T.  A.  Carroll. 
Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  Ph.  H.  . 

The  padrone  system  and  padrone  banks,  by  John  Koren. 

The  Dutch  Society  for  General  Welfare,  by  J.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D. 
Condition  of  the  Xegro  in  various  cities. 

Building  and  loan  associations. 

Workers  at  gainful  occupations  at  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  by  IV.  C. 
Hunt. 

Public  baths  in  Europe,  by  Edvrard  Mussey  Hartwell,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 

The  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  in  tlie  U.  S.,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and  children,  guardianship,  etc.,  under 
the  law,  by  F.  J.  Stimson. 

The  municipal  or  cooperative  restaurant  of  Grenoble,  France,  by  C.  0.  Ward. 
The  anthracite  mine  laborers,  by  G.  O.  Virtue,  Ph.  D. 

The  iSegroes  of  Farmville,  Va. : A social  study,  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D. 
Incomes,  wages,  and  rents  in  Montreal,  by  Herbert  Brown  Ames,  B.  A. 
Boarding  homes  and  clubs  for  working  women,  by  Ivlary  S.  Fergusson. 

The  trade-union  label,  by  John  Graham  Brooks. 

Alaskan  gold  fields  and  opportunities  for  capital  and  labor,  by  S.  C.  Dunham. 
Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railwav  emplovees,  bv  E.  R.  Johnson, 
Ph.  D. 


Patterson,  Ph.  D. 
Bemis,  Ph.  D.  * 
B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D. 

bv  Ellen  M.  Hen- 


The  nations  of  Antwerp,  by  J.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D. 

Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1870  to  1898. 

Alaskan  gold  fields  and  opportunities  for  capital  and  labor,  by  S.  C.  Dunham. 
Mutual  relief  and  benefit  associations  in  the  printing  trade,  by  W.  S.  Waudby. 
Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D. 
Pawnbroking  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  by  W.  R. 

Benefit  features  of  American  trade  unions,  by  Edward  W. 

The  Xegro  in  the  black  belt:  Some  social  sketches,  by  AV.  E. 

AVages  in  Lyon,  France,  1870  to  1896. 

Attitude  of  women’s  clubs,  etc.,  toward  social  economic; 
rotin. 

The  production  of  paper  and  pulp  in  the  U.  S.  from  January  1 to  June  30, 1898. 
Statistics  of  cities. 

Foreign  labor  laws:  Great  Britain  and  France,  by  AA".  F.  Willoughby. 
Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  l3y  Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 
Foreign  labor  laws:  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  Ly  AA".  F.  AVilloughby. 
AA'holesale  prices:  1890  to  1899,  by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.  D. 

Foreign  labor  laws:  Germany,  by  AA^.  F.  AA'illoughby. 

A'oluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  by  J.  B.  AlcPherson. 
Sj'stem  of  adjusting  ^vages,  etc.,  in  certain  rolling  mills,  by  J.  H.  Xutt. 
Foreign  labor  laws:  Austria,  by  W.  F.  AA^illoughby. 


No.  29.  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  by  J.  W.  Jenks,  Ph.  D. 

The  Yukon  and  Nome  gold  regions,  by  S.  C.  Dunham. 

Labor  Day,  by  Miss  M.  C.  de  Graffenried. 

No.  30.  Trend  of  wages  from  1891  to  1900. 

Statistics  of  cities. 

Foreign  labor  laws:  Various  European  countries,  by  W.  F.  Willoughl.)y. 

No.  31.  Betterment  of  industrial  conditions,  by  V.  H.  Olmsted. 

Present  status  of  employers’  liability  in  the  U.  S.,  by  S.  D.  Fessenden, 
Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Luigi  Einaudi. 

No.  32.  Accidents  to  labor  as  regulated  by  law  in  the  U.  S.,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Prices  of  commodities  and  rates  of  wages  in  Manila. 

The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.:  A social  study,  by  W.  T.  Thom,  Ph.  D. 
The  British  workmen’s  compensation  act  and  its  operation,  by  A.  M.  Low. 
No,  33.  Foreign  labor  laws:  Australasia  and  Canada,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

The  British  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property  act  and  its  operation,  by 
A.  M.  Low. 

No.  34.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  b}"  Azel  Ames,  M.  I). 

Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  Prof.  N.  P.  Gilman. 

The  Avorkmen’s  compensation  act  of  Holland. 

No.  35.  Cooperative  communities  in  the  United  States,  by  ReA^  Alexander  Kent. 

The  Negro  landholder  of  Georgia,  by  AY.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D. 

No.  36.  Statistics  of  cities. 

Statistics  of  Flonolulu,  LI.  I. 

No.  37.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.  D. 
The  Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Ya. : A social  study  of  the  “Oyster  Negro,”  by 
William  Taylor  Thom,  Ph.  D. 

No.  38.  Labor  conditions  in  Mexico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D. 

The  Negroes  of  Cinclare  Central  Factory  and  Calumet  Plantation,  La.,  by 
J.  Bradford  Laws. 

No.  39.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1901. 

No.  40.  Present  condition  of  the  hand-Avorking  and  domestic  industries  of  Germany, 
by  Henry  J.  Harris,  Ph.  D, 

Workmen’s  compensation  acts  of  foreign  countries,  by  Adna  F.  Weber. 

No.  41.  Labor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

Beef  prices,  by  Fred  C.  Croxton. 

No.  42.  Statistics  of  cities. 

Labor  conditions  in  Cuba. 

No.  43.  Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal  strike,  b}"  Cari-oll  D.  Wright. 

No.  44.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  Ph.  D. 

No.  45.  Course  of  Avholesale  prices,  1890  to  1902. 

No.  46.  Report  of  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission. 

No.  47.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  HaAA^aii. 

No.  48.  Farm  colonies  of  the  Sah^ation  Army,  by  Commander  Booth  Tucker. 

The  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  by  Richard  R.  Wright,  jr.,  B.  D. 

No.  49.  Cost  of  liAung. 

Labor  conditions  in  Ncav  Zealand,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

No.  50.  Labor  unions  and  British  industry,  by  A.  Maurice  Loaa\ 

Land  A^alues  and  ownership  in  Philadelphia,  by  A.  F.  DaAues. 

No.  51.  Course  of  Avholesale  prices,  1890  to  1903. 

The  union  moA'ement  among  coal-mine  workers,  by  Frank  J.  Warne,  Ph.  D. 
No.  52.  Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  R.  Sewall,  Ph.  D. 

No.  53.  AVages  and  cost  of  living. 

No.  54.  The  Avorking  of  the  LTnited  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  by  Carroll  D.  AVright. 
Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  AV.  AY.  Llanger. 
Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  in  foreign  countries,  by  G.  AY.  AY.  Hanger. 

The  A^alue  and  influence  of  labor  statistics,  by  Carroll  D.  AYright. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States,  1881  to  1900,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 
AY ages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1890  to  1903,  by  G.  AY.  AA^.  Hanger. 
Cost  of  living  and  retail  y^rices  in  theU.  S.,  1890  to  1903,  by  G.  AY.  AY.  Hanger. 
AYholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903,  by  G.  AY.  AA’'.  Hanger. 
Housing  of  the  working  peoj:>le  in  theU.  S.  by  employers,  b3’’G.  AA’’.  W.  Hanger. 
Public  baths  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  AA^.  AY.  Hanger, 

Trade  and  technical  education  in  the  United  States. 

Hand  and  machine  labor  in  the  LTnited  States. 

Labor  legislation  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  A.  Weber. 

Labor  conditions  in  LlaAvaii. 

No.  55.  Building  and  loan  associations  in  the  U.  S.,  by  G.  AA^.  W.  Hanger 
ReviA^al  of  handicrafts  in  America, 'by  Max  AA’^est,  Ph.  D. 


No.  56.  Influence  of  trade  unions  on  immigrants,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Pli.  D. 
iNo.  57.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1904. 

Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States,  by  Walter  E.  AVeyl,  Ph.  D. 
No.  58.  Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

Labor  conditions  in  Java,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

The  new  Russian  workingmen’s  compensation  act,  by  I.  M.  Rubinow. 

No.  59.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries,  1890  to  1904. 

Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1904. 
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